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.ERE,  in  their  home  aquarium,  children  gaze  with  reverence  and  awe  upon 
t.e  miracle  of  life.   Before  their  eyes,  the  drama  of  birth,  death,  and 

survival  is  acted  out  every  day.  Johnny  imagines  Captain  Nemo's  submarine 
Nautilus  prowling  ocean  depths  again.   To  Mary,  the  darting  mollies  are 
gnomes  from  the  colorful  Land  of  Oz,  cavorting  through  seaweed  grottoes. 
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to  make  your  own 


By  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  we  make  our 

earnest  prayer 

that  thou  wilt  keep 

the  United  States 

in  thy  holy  protection; 

that  thou  wilt  incline 

the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 

cultivate  the  spirit  of 

subordination  and  obedience 

to  government; 

to  entertain  a  brotherly 

affection  and  love  for  one 

another  and  for  their  fellow 

citizens  of  the 

United  States  at  large. 

.Tind  finally  that  thou  wilt 

most  graciously 

be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all 

to  do  justice, 

to  love  mercy, 

and  to  demean  ourselves  with 

that  charity,  humility,  and 

pacific  temper  of  mind 

which  were  the  characteristics 

of  the  Divine  Author  of 

our  blessed  religion,  and 

without  an  humble  imitation 

of  whose  example 

in  these  things 

we  can  never  hope  to  be 

a  happy  nation. 

VJrant  our  supplication, 
we  beseech  thee 
through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord. 

Amen. 


f|  Adapted    from    Washington's    letter   ad- 
ressed  "to  Governors  of  the  States  on  Dis- 
banding  the   Army."   dated   June   8,    1783. 


George   Washington  at  prayer 
glows  from  the  stained  glass  in 
the  Capitol  Prayer  Room 
in   Washington,  D.C.    For  more 
about  his  faith,  see  page  9. 
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It  Is  1791— Not  1790! 

Robert  B.  Mussman 
Peebles,  Ohio 

On  the  title  page  of  Together  under- 
neath a  quotation  by  John  Wesley  are 
what  ought  to  be  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death.  However,  the  latter  date 
1790  is  incorrect.  He  died  in  1791.  I 
believe  this  ought  to  be  corrected,  es- 
pecially since  Together  is  a  Methodist 
magazine. 

The  right  date  appeared  in  the  pre- 
publication  issue  but  subsequently  a 
"/filled"  plate  with  the  error  was  slipped 
into  succeeding  issues.  How?  We  can 
only  point  a  finger  at  the  gremlins 
which,  ancient  lore  will  attest,  hover 
over  print  shops. — Eds. 


With  Tact  and  Understanding 

Morton  Teig 
Franklin,  Pa. 

"If  My  Daughter  Should  Want  to 
Marry  a  Catholic,"  by  Bishop  H.  Clif- 
ford Northcott  [November  Tocether, 
page  27],  was  one  of  the  finest  articles 
I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject  of  inter 
|iaith]  marriage. 

I  have  read  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  feel  that  this  article  by  Bishop 
Northcott  deals  with  a  very  difficult  and 
sensitive  subject  with  the  utmost  of 
tact  and  understanding.  .  .   . 


Competition  for  TV,  Comics 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Kellogg 
Denver,  Colo. 

I  cannot  say  enough  good  things 
about  Together.  Our  teen  agers 
Showed  an  interest.  In  this  day  when 
TV  and  comics  speak  so  loudly,  I  am 
very  thankful  for  Tocether  and  its  ap- 
peal to  youth. 


Delighted — But  Disappointed 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Pastor 
Dandridge  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
Knoxville,  Tain. 

I     was    delighted     to    SCC    vour     All 

American  selection  edited  by  Fred  Rus 
sell  ol  The  Nashville  Banner.  I  [ov 

there  arc  two  comments  I  would  like 
to  make.  First,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  rep- 
resentative of  The  Methodist   Church 
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let    us    include    all    Methodists    at    any 
university. 

Secondly,  I  cannot  quite  understand 
how  Bill  Ear])  ot  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Va.,  who  made  "The  Little 
All-American  First  Team"  .  .  .  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  honorable-mention 
players. 

Because  it's  impractical,  quickly,  to 
learn  church  affiliations  of  all  athletes 
and  because  we  wanted  to  play  up 
church-related  schools,  we  limited  our 
All-American  teams  to  Methodist-re- 
lated institutions.  Even  so,  Mr.  Russell 
(who,  incidentally,  writes  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post's  annual  preseason  foot- 
ball outlool{)  had  a  rugged  tas\. — Eds. 


Should  Artists  Paint  Them? 

Marion  Moeller 
Registered  Nurse 
Maquol^eta,   Iowa 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  new 
magazine,  Together.  The  colorful  pic- 
tures, quality  of  the  paper,  real  pictures 
such  as  Nazareth,  and  informative  and 
uplifting  articles  make  it  a  very  worth- 
while magazine. 

I  have  one  friendly  criticism.  Floyd 
Johnson's  pictures  of  "The  Story  of 
Creation"  are  imaginative.  Of  course, 
adults  realize  all  of  this  is  just  one 
artist's  conception.  But  children  may 
get  the  impression  that  this  is  exactly 
as  it  was  ...  As  long  as  there  were  no 
cameras  or  artists  to  paint  the  actual 
pictures  at  the  time,  I  feel  we  should 
each  lorm  our  own  "mental  picture" 
from  reading  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 

Re:  Creution  in  Watercolors 

Shirley  Ann  Waxbom 
Columbus  14,  Ohio 

Talented  Floyd  A.  Johnson's  water- 
color  brush  painted  "The  Story  of 
Creation"  [December  Together,  page 

35  |  with  the  probable  freshness,  beauty, 
.mil  purity  ol  the  wonderful  event  it- 
sell'. 


Poll  Puts  Sallman  First 

1 1  wold  A.  Bosli  i ,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 
Evanston,  III. 

A  good  deal  ol  comment  was  stirred 
up  in  our  church  by  the  Christ  por- 
traits    |(  Vtohcr    TOO!  i  in  R,    pagt 

There  was  .i  difference  oi  opinion,  so 
through  The  First  Church  Review  1 
took  an  informal  poll  ol  our  congrega- 
tion. 

\  few  people  liked  Rembrandt's  poi 
trail  and  a  few  more  chose  Hofmann's. 
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Mrs.  Harold  Nonce,  wife  of  the  minister  of 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Dexter,  Missouri, 
recommends   this   ideal   fund-raising   project: 

Keepsake 
Plates 

•   picturing  your  church 


"Everyone  is  pleased  with  them.  Even 
home  with  a  plate  on  the  wall  or  table 
has  a  constant  reminder  <>f  the  church 
.ih».i\s  before  them."  This  was  written  to 
us  in  Mrs.  Harold  Nance,  whose  picture  is 
shown  above  with  the  plate  picturing  her 
chinch  and  sold  by  her  church  group. 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  letters  we 
gel  from  friends  all  over  the  nation.  They 
tell  us  that  these  spiritual  keepsakes  sell 
themselves.  The)  are  wonderful  for  anni- 
versaries,  dedications,   ba/aais  and   to   coin 

memorate  an)  special  occasion.  People  like 

to    give    them    for    birthday,    wedding    and 

holiday  gifts. 

\  picture  of  your  church  (or  school  oi 
hospital)    is    permanently    Bred    Into    the 

glaze  of  the   plate  al    intense  heat   and   will 

never  weai   off.   Vou  have  choice  of  man) 
styles  decorated  in  23  Ki.  Gold. 

So  i"i  yourself  why  these  are  such  a|> 
pealing  mementos  ever)  church  metnbci 
will  want,  Wine  today,  u  no  obligation  to 
you,  foi  full-color  catalog,  quanUt)  prices, 
and   samples  >>i   plates  we   have  made  Eoi 

other   (linn  hCS. 


Write  today  to: 

WORLD  WIDE 

Art  Studios 

P.  0.   Box  952 
Covington,  Tennessee 
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"Go  Ye. . .",  said  Jesus.  You  truly 
go  when  your  dollars  are  invested  at 
guaranteed  high  rate  of  return  in 

Life  Income  Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

•  Here  is  complete  safety 
and  the  gratifying  knowledge 
that  when  you  have  passed  on 
your  money  will  continue  to 
further  God's  work.  Write  today 
for  full  particulars.  Find  out  what 
you  will  save  in  expense,  anxiety, 
trouble  and  loss  when  you  put 
your  money  in  these  Life  Income 
Gift  Certificates.  Small  sums 
(from  $100  up)  or  large  sums 
equally  welcome.  Write  today. 


Treasurer,  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  of  The  Board  of 
Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church 
Dept.TC27  ,  ISO  Filth  A«t.,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  guaran- 
teed returns   from  the  Life  Income   Gift 
Certificates. 

Name . 


.Zone State. 


Day  and  Year  of  Birth . 


FILL  IN.  CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept,  TC27     150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y- 


But  the  preference  for  Sallman  [page 
46,  October]  was  overwhelming. 

One  mother  wrote:  "Our  family 
looked  at  the  pictures  of  Christ,  and 
when  we  turned  to  the  Sallman  por- 
trait my  son,  Stephen,  said,  'That's 
him!'  " 

Every  member  of  our  fourth-grade 
church-school  class  picked  Sallman's 
work  as  the  favorite. 


The  Face  of  Christ .  .  . 

Charles  Daniel  Brodhead,  Minister 
Trinity  Methodist  Church 
East   Lansdowne,   Pa. 

Spending  a  week  in  the  Methodist 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  made  me  grate- 
inl  for  the  picture,  Sallman's  "Head  of 
Christ,"  that  has  been  placed  in  every 
room. 

I  only  wish  that  every  patient  com- 
ing into  that  hospital  and  seeing  that 
painting  might  have  a  copy  of  that 
article  about  the  artist  by  William  F. 
McDermott  [October  Together,  page 
47].  They  would  face  pain  and  weak- 
ness, weariness  and  wakefulness,  con- 
valescence and  recovery  .  .  .  with  a 
deeper  [understanding]  of  his  helping, 
healing  look. 


Christ  Through  the  Ages 

Marvin   Halverson 

National  Council  of  Churches  in 
Christ 

New  York  N-Y- 

Our  Commission  on  Art  of  the  De- 
partment of  Worship  and  the  Arts  is 
interested  in  exploring  the  ways  in 
which  Christ  has  been  depicted  down 
through  the  ages.  The  reproductions  in 
the  October-November  issue  of  To- 
gether, therefore,  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  Commission  in  their  study. 

Rouauit  .  .  .  Hideous 

C.  D.  Marston 
Lakeside,  Ohio 

Why  do  you  publish  such  a  hideous 
picture  as  Rouault's  Christ?  [November 
Together,  page  4].  It  frightens  little 
children  and  makes  adults  shudder.  I 
don't  care  how  much  interpretation  the 
artists  and  critics  put  into  it,  it  is  still 
hideous. 


R    for  Loneliness:  Togetherness 

Victor  S.  Darling 
St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

In  the  first  number  of  Together 
there  is  a  letter  that  reads,  "The  title 
of  the  new  magazine  Together  inter- 
ests  me.  You   hit  on  one  of  the  pro- 


ioundest  of  longings  today  in  that  title. 
I  think  loneliness  in  these  times  is  al- 
most a  disease.  And  I  keep  watching 
the  effort — everywhere — to  cure  it  .  .  ." 
I  enclose  a  drawing  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: "What  if  on  a  Sunday  morning 


"Preachers  Starting  Out 


we  could  see  all  the  Methodist  ministers 
who  are  preaching  at  about  the  same 
time?"  Or,  "Could  we  see  all  our  lonely 
country  preachers  who  are  starting  out 
on  slippery  roads  for  their  churches?" 
Think  of  all  our  choirs  singing  to- 
gether. Or  all  our  faithful  Sunday- 
school  teachers — teaching  together.  All 
the  children,  etc.  Or  perhaps  all  the 
lonely  people  going  out  of  some  church- 
es on  Sunday  mornings  with  no  one 
speaking  to  them  but  the  minister. 

A  Book  That  Was  Burned 

M.  L.  Jones 
Orlando,  Fla. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  Christian  mag- 
azine should  even  mention  a  book 
which — as  Gerald  Kennedy  says  [De- 
cember Together,  page  56]  "is  a  very 
raucous  kind  of  book  .  .  .  not  for  the 
Sunday-school  library  ...  It  has  much 
profanity,  considerable  sex,  and  no  trace 
of  moral  uplift." 

Because  I  belong  to  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club,  I  received  it.  Because  of 
it,  I  canceled  my  membership  .  .  . 

A  nurse  saw  it  on  my  table.  "That 
is  the  vilest  book  I  ever  read,"  she  said. 

I  then  read  it,  lifted  it  with  the  tongs, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hottest  part  of  a 
bonfire. 

America  still  publishes  a  number  of 
worthwhile,  decent  books.  Why  men- 
tion such  filth? 


Sermons  Without  Pulpits 

Mrs.  Robert  Rome 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  other  readers 
have  discovered  the  small  though  in- 
spiring sermons  mingled  in  the  words 
of  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy's  "Browsing 
in  Fiction." 
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His  approach  is  an  example  o!  Meth- 
odism in  daily  use,  reminding  us  to 
mute  the  trumpets  as  we  deal  with  our 
fellow  men  and  to  cultivate  with  daily 
action  an  intense  desire  to  humbly  fol- 
low in  our  Lord's  footsteps. 

Bishop  Kennedy's  wonderfully  warm 
and  truly  Christian  attitude  is  delight- 
fully illustrated  in  these  reviews,  espe- 
cially in  Don't  Go  Near  the  Water  by 
William   Brinkley. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  giving  us 
Together. 


A  Gold  Star  for  That  Man.' 

Frederick  E.  Maser 
District  Superintendent 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  our  two  new 
magazines,  Together  and  The  New 
Christian  Advocate.  One  of  the  lay- 
men on  my  district  was  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  first  issue  that  he  paid  the 
full  price  for  an  all-family  subscription 
to  Together  for  his  entire  church. 


Postscript  for  Fosdick 

Lloyd  F.  Merrell,  Pastor 
Fostoria,  Mich. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  article, 
"What  Communism  Is  Doing  for  Me," 
|  November  Together,  page  8]  is  splen- 
did. 

I'd  like  to  add:  Communism  can  and 
ought  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  God 
as  "process."  We  don't  need  to  go  as 
far  as  the  Communists  in  bowing  a 
supernatural  God  out  of  our  thinking. 
But  we  do  need  to  realize  the  paralyz- 
ing effect  our  supernatural  approach 
has  on  "kingdom  effort  and  advance." 

More  power  to  you. 


Encouragement  from  Sockman 

Miss  Margaret  Chandler 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

I  have  received  more  hope  and  en- 
couragement from  "What  My  Religion 
Means  to  Me"  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man  |  October  Together,  page  10] 
than  any  article  I  have  read. 

Together  is  just  what  we  need. 
Thank  you,  and  great  success! 


More  Vermont  Methodist  History 

Elise  Gordon 
Fulton,  N.Y. 

Imagine    the    thrill    my    lather,    the 

Rev.  George  A.  Stoti,  now  85,  received 
when  he  saw  the  beautiful  color  photo 
oi  theTimothy  Frost  Methodist  Church 
in   Thetford   Center,   \  t.    [November 

I'm. i  nun,  page  44],  He  served  as  sup 
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•  For  your  Church 

•  For  your  Alma  Mater 

hoiv  to  choose  a 

MEMORIAL  GIFT 

Aenduring  in  beauty  A.  practical  in  price 

inefficient  in  installation  Asimple  in  maintenance 

and,  of  course,  tax-deductible 

Individuals,  families  or  corporations  seeking  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  gift  can  find  a  welcome  answer 
in  "Carillonic  Bells"*  by  Schulmerich.  Here,  in  a 
truly  practical  package,  is  the  beauty  of  old-world 
bell  music  .  .  .  produced  automatically  and  heard 
over  any  suitable  distance.  Universally  accepted  in 
churches,  cathedrals,  educational  buildings.  Sizes  and 
types  for  all  institutions. 

*"Carillonic  Bells"  is  a  trademark  for  Ocll  Instruments  of 

Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 
P27  Carillon  Hill,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS 


L. 


.J 


CUSTOM 
QUALITY 


$aramettts;  £ 


PULPIT,  ALTAR 
CHANCEL,  LECTERN 


Enriched  in  Beauty  with  Non-Tarnishable 

GOLD    OUTLINE    EMBROIDERY 


Choose  from  quality  brocades,  faille  and 
felt  materials  on  which  symbols  of  your 
choice  are  embroidered  and  enriched  in 
beauty  by  our  own  patented  GOLD  OUT- 
LINE— guaranteed  non-tarnishing  for  life 
of  the  Parament.  Colorful  catalog  sheets 
available  on  request. 
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Ready-to-Sew  CUT-OUT  KITS 

SAVE  UP  TO  50% !  Quality  materials  all  marked  and  ready 
for  your  volunteer  needleworkers.  Easy-to-follow  instructions — 
including  complete  instructions  for  couching.  Send  today  for 
new  FREE  illustrated  catalog. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATA- 
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Napkins 


Almost  everyone  uses  napkins. 

That's  why  your  women's  organization,  or  any  church 
group,  will  raise  needed  funds  fast  when  they  show  this 
beautiful  assortment  of  Graceline  paper  napkins. 
Graceline  napkins  are  different.  They  lend  a  note  of 
reverence  to  every  occasion  —  whether  in  the  home  or 
at  a  social  function  of  the  church.  They  have  a  silent 
way  of  teaching  young  and  old  alike  the  importance  of 
saying  "thanks"  to  God  for  His  blessings. 

Here's  all  you  do.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  .  .  .  drop 
it  in  the  mail  immediately  and  we  will  send  you,  free,  a 
complete  sample  packet  of  napkins  in  every  design. 
We'll  also  send  you  quantity  prices  and  instructions  for 
ordering.  Send  us  your  coupon  today.  No  obligation 
whatever. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  NAPKIN  SAMPLES  RIGHT  AWAY! 


The  Grace  Line  Co. 


Dept.  TO  27 
801  LaSalle  Avenue,  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 


Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of  Graceline  Napkins  and  complete 
fund-raising  details. 
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AN  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL  OF  METHODISM  FOR  THE    LEADERSHIP    OF  THE  CHURCH 

•  Published  the  first  of  each  month 

•  Edited  for  pastors  and  church  officials 

•  Continues  the  130  year  old  Advocate  tradition 

•  Contains  news,  commentary,  theological  discussions, 

book  reviews,  debates,  and  "shop  talk" 

•  Digest  size,  132  pages,  designed  for  convenience  of 

the  busy  church  leader 

•  Editors:  Dr.  T.  Otto  Nail  and  Newman  S.  Cryer,  Jr. 


The  NEW  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 
offers  practical  help  to  the  local  church 
leader.  Enter  your  subscription  now 
with  your  pastor  or  send  direct  to  ad- 
dress at  right.  Twelve  issues  for  $3.00 
or   twenty-four   issues   for   only   $5.00. 


=^hristian  Advocate 

THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

740  RUSH  STREET 
CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  Both  TOGETHER  and  NEW  ADVOCATE  only  $5.00 
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ply  minister  there  from  December,  190^ 
till  April,  1904.  The  picture  of  th 
church  and  graveyard  brought  back  t 
him  many  treasured  memories  of  oh 
times. 

For  many  years  my  father  was  ar 
active  member  of  the  Central  New  Yor. 
Conference,  but  he  still  talks  of  th 
days  when  he  was  a  student,  and  a  be 
ginning  pastor,  in  the  New  Englam 
States.  If  any  of  your  readers  remembe 
him  from  his  former  charges,  he  woul 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  them.  H 
lives  with  us  now  in  Fulton. 


About  Our  Cover  Girls 

Hylton  Sanders,  Pastor 
St.  James  Church 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

We   thought   you'd    like   this    recen 
photo  of  Lindy  and  Sandy  Block,  th 
"Together    Twins"    pictured    on    th 
cover  of  the  first  issue.  More  than 
million  readers  must  have  seen  them! 

They're  growing  up  fast,  as  is  show 


Lindy  and  Sandy  on  Together's  coven 


Lindy  and  Sandy  growing  up  fast. 

by  this  picture  taken  at  St.  Jams 
Church  in  Pasadena.  They  attende< 
the  annual  celebration  of  Family  Pev 
Sunday,  when  the  congregation  honor 
"Uncle  Frank"  Stevens,  associate  mir 
ister  and  founder  of  the  congregatior 


Scat  Warmers  Not  Needed 

H.  Masten  Risley 
Columbia,  S.C. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  cvar 
gclistic  campaign  in  the  New  York  are 
seeking  an       [Continued  on  page  69 
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THE  BOARD  OF  WORLD  PEACE^  Chicago,  has  a  new  executive 
secretary  for  administration  and  promotion: 
44-year-old  Daniel  E.  Taylor,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
Methodist  superintendent  of  the  Columbia  River 
District.  The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  agency  since  1936,  becomes  the  board's  secretary 
for  United  Nations  and  intergovernmental  affairs, 
with  offices  in  New  York. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  Methodists  (Rock  River  Conference) 
will  be  asked  to  speed  the  construction  of  new 
churches  by  joining  the  Church  Builders  Club.  The 
goal:  12  churches  by  1960,  and  1,500  club  members 
who  will  plunk  down  $10  minimum  to  help  each 
new  congregation. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  NEW  national  Methodist  scholarships 
(covering  tuition  and  fees)  will  be  made  available 
during  1957-58.  The  Board  of  Education  made  the 
announcement  when  it  presented  the  5,000th 
scholarship  to  H.  Newton  Olev/iler,  Jr.,  sophomore 
pre-medical  student  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.  Value  of  the  awards  thus  far  is  about  $2  million. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  by  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service,  meeting  in  annual  session  at  Buck  Hill 
Falls,  Pa.,  call  for:  curbs  on  Senate  filibustering, 
complete  overhaul  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
Act,  return  by  the  U.S.  of  confiscated  German  and 
Japanese  property,  new  disarmament  planning. 

TEN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  of  The  Methodist  Church  will 
receive  a  record  $912,500  from  World  Service  funds. 
The  allocation  was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

THE  ALASKA  METHODIST  COLLEGE^  planned  for  Anchorage,  is 
operating  under  a  charter  and  16-member  board  of 
trustees  approved  by  the  Division  of  National 
Missions.  This  makes  the  school  a  legal  body 
separate  from  the  division,  which  has  been  pushing 
plans  since  1947.  Among  the  trustees:  Don  DaFoe, 
the  territory's  commissioner  of  education;  and 
Robert  Atwood,  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Anchorage  Times. 

METHODISTS  ARE  CONTINUING  record  giving  to  church 
causes.  Last  year  they  contributed  $10,440,371  to 
Advance  Specials  (the  program  where  churches 
earmark  funds  for  specific  home  and  foreign 
projects) — an  eightfold  increase  over  1949.  During 
its  first  15  years,  MCOR  (Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief)  received  and  distributed  $15 
million.  (See  color  section,  pages  35-38  this  issue.) 

THE  CHURCH  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  will  be  discussed 
in  a  national  Methodist  conference  being  planned  for 
1958  by  the  Board  of  Social  and  Economic  Relations. 
Key  topics:  automation,  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
compulsory  union  membership,  and  working  mothers. 


Your  choice  of  two 

ALASKAN 

Cruises  for  Methodists 


Come  along  for  a  delightful  adventure 
in  good  fellowship,  thrilling  scenery  and 
peaceful,  restful  voyaging  in  cool,  far- 
northern  waters  on  your  choice  of  two 
Alaskan  Cruises  for  Methodists,  leaving 
Chicago  June  17  and  August  6.  For  the 
past  six  summers  we  have  operated  tours 
to  Alaska  for  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  each  time  a  wonderful  group 
of  congenial  people,  who  enjoy  friendly 
travel  together,  assembled  for  the  trip. 

Sailing  aboard  Canadian  Pacific's  S.  S. 
Princess  Louise,  the  cruise  includes 
Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Mendenhall  Glacier, 
Wrangell,  Skagway,  Lake  Bennett  and 
Carcross  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  The 
scenic  American  Rockies,  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Can- 
adian Rockies,  Lake  Louise  and  Banff 
are  included  in  the  trip — altogether  a 
marvelous  escorted  tour  with  the  best 
company  of  fellow  travelers  imaginable. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  folder, 
"Alaska  for  Methodists",  to 


H.  F.  Compton, 

Northern  Pacific  Ry., 

73  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago  4,  111. 

No  obligation. 


{For  More  Church  News  Sec  Page  65.) 


Introducing  Gorham's  new 
stacking,  interlocking  Com- 
munion Tray.  Available  in  ster- 
ling silver,  also  the  finest  quality 
silver  plate. 


TRAY  12  V%"  diameter  holds  40 

glosses 

Sterling  $215.00 

Silver  Plate  $50  00 
TRAY               11    V   diameter 

COVER           Sterling  S 135  00 

Silver    Plate  $25.00 

BASE  12    ',"   diameter 

Sterling  $100.00 

Silver    Plate  $20.00 

GLASSES      $2  00  per  doien  additional 
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You  adventure  into  higher  spiritual  realms  with 
these  exciting  new 


Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith 


DON'T    KID   YOURSELF 

By  Roy  L.  Smith.  A  noted  reli- 
gious writer  reveals  the  spiritual 
truths  that  are  to  be  found  in  com- 
mon everyday  phrases.  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Smith  has  taken  ten  of  the  most 
common  of  these  prefabricated 
phrases  and  interpreted  them  in 
the  light  of  biblical  truths.  128 
pages.  (AP)   postpaid.  $2.00 

COME   SEE   A   MAN 

By  Grace  Noll  Crowell.  Twenty- 
one  meditations  and  poems  on  the 
life  of  Jesus.  Each  devotion  begins 
with  a  scripture  quotation  that  re- 
veals to  us  some  particular  phase 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  Then  follows 
the  meditation  written  in  heart- 
warming prose.  128  pages. 
(AP)    postpaid,  $1.50 

WHEN    COD   WAS   MAN 

By  J.  B.  Phillips.  In  seven  brief 
chapters,  the  author  re-creates  those 
days  twenty  centuries  ago  when 
God  became  man  and  dwelt  on  earth 
as  Jesus  Christ. 
(AP)     .    postpaid,   $1.00 

THE    CHURCH    UNDER    THE 
CROSS 

By  J.  B.  Phillips.  A  strong  and 
moving  case  for  the  cause  of  to- 
day's missionary  leaders.  The  read- 
er will  come  to  realize  that  sym- 
pathetic action  at  home  is  as  vital 
as  service  on  the  frontier. 
(MC)  postpaid,  $2.50 


PRESCRIPTION    FOR   ANXIETY 

By  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead.  Here 
is  help  for  persons  suffering  from 
neuroses  of  the  kind  common  to- 
day. It  differs  from  many  books 
of  its  type  written  today  in  that 
it  offers  Christianity  as  the  true 
panacea  for  these  ills.  Written  from 
a  common-sense  but  tender  point 
of  view.   (AP)    .  .  .postpaid,  $2.50 


A  LIFT  FOR  LIVING 
By  Ralph  W.  Sockmax.  Coming 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  one  of 
America's  best-loved  preachers,  Dr. 
Ralph  \V.  Sockman,  these  fifty-two 
inspirational  readings  deal  with 
familiar  situations  and  problems 
with  which  we  come  in  daily  con- 
tact. Each  message — grounded  in 
reality  and  Christian  experience — 
presents  answers  to  life's  most  ordi- 
nary problems. 
(AP)    postpaid,  $2.00 


THE    LIVING   OF   THESE    DAYS 

By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  The 
story  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  own  life  and 
the  story  of  the  growth  of  free  reli- 
gion in  Twentieth  Century  America. 
A  warm,  evocative  remembrance  of 
a  wonderful  half  century  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  great  secular  and 
religious  movements  of  today. 
(HA)   postpaid,  $4.00 


THE    CHRISTIAN    AND 
HIS   AMERICA 

By  Gerald  Kennedy.  In 
a  clear,  engaging  style  cur- 
rent issues  and  problems 
are  related  to  the  impera- 
tives of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. An  incisive,  prophetic 
social  commentary,  under- 
lain with  a  deep  concern 
that  this  Christian  nation 
recover  its  mission  in  the 
world. 
(HA)    .  .     postpaid,  $3.00 


Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 


THE   SAVINC   PERSON 

By  Angus  Dun.  "The  strange 
word — salvation"  is  the  theme  of 
this  new  Lenten  book  by  the  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  the  Washington 
Diocese.  In  five  thoughtful  chap- 
ters the  author  examines  this  an- 
cient Christian  term  and  its  mean- 
ings for  today. 
(HA)    postpaid.  $2.00 

THE    BIBLE   AS   HISTORY 

By  Werner  Keller.  This  is  an 
exciting  new  book  in  which  science 
and  archaeology  adventure  4,000 
years  into  the  past  to  document  the 
actual  events  of  the  Bible.  The  un- 
known magnificent  country  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Old  Orient  is 
illuminated  by  the  wonders  of  the 
science  of  archaeology.  A  magnifi- 
cent publication. 
(MW)   postpaid,  $5.95 
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►J*  Personal  Testimony 

What  Made 

Washington 

Great? 


By  Fred  R.  Zepp 
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America's  first  presidential  inauguration — New  Yorl{  City,  April  30,  1789. 
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OR  GENERATIONS,  historians  and  biog- 
raphers have  been  seeking  the  secret  of  George 
Washington's  greatness.  His  diaries,  his  letters, 
even  his  account  books  have  been  scrutinized. 
The  answer  lies  not  in  them  but  in  one  simple 
fact:  Washington  was  a  man  of  faith.  He  prayed 
— and  fervently  believed  his  prayers  would  be 
answered. 

Biographers  have  strained  to  make  Washing- 
ton less  lofty  than  history  has  painted  him.  They 
depict  him  as  a  human  being  much  like  our- 
selves— ambitious,  given  to  fits  of  temper,  all  too 
prone  to  err,  familiar  with  disappointment. 
Doing  so,  they  overlook  his  secret  wellsprings 
of  strength  that  carried  him  through  dark  hours. 

His  religious  training  started  early.  As  a  boy, 
he  enjoyed  those  moments  when  his  father  rev- 
erently offered  grace  at  meals  and  read  from  the 
Bible  to  his  family  each  morning  and  night. 

When  George  was  only  11,  his  father  died. 
Mrs.  Washington,  a  devout  woman,  encouraged 
her  son  to  walk  in  his  father's  spiritual  footsteps. 
And  so  young  George  began  thanking  God  for 
the  family's  meals  and  reading  the  Bible  aloud. 
Thus  religion  became  an  accepted  part  of  his 
day-by-day  life. 

George  Washington  grew  to  manhood  with  a 
faith  he  never  hesitated  to  demonstrate.  At  22, 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  he  commanded  rough,  half-trained  soldiers 
and  backwoodsmen.  Under  Washington,  regu- 
lar religious  services — the  first  experienced  by 
many  of  his  men — became  as  much  a  part  of 
camp  life  as  guard  duty.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
what  the  young  officer  would  do  on  a  far  larger 
scale  when  the  fate  ol  an  unborn  nation  was 
hanging  in  the  balance. 

But  before  destiny  spotlighted  Washington,  he 
was  to  suffer  a  great  personal   tragedy   which 


tested  his  religious  conviction.  In  1772,  his  step- 
daughter, 17-year-old  Patsy  Custis — whom  he 
loved  as  dearly  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  flesh 
— lay  dying.  He  knelt  in  prayer  by  her  bedside 
for  anxious  hours.  She  did  die,  but  Washing- 
ton's faith  never  wavered.  Instead,  he  drew  from 
continued  prayer  the  strength  to  help  his  griev- 
ing wife  bear  this  heartbreak. 

By  the  time  he  was  called  to  command  the 
Revolutionary  army,  Washington's  faith  was  an- 
chored on  bedrock.  You  can  still  visit  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  churches,  at  Pohick  near  his 
home  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  he  worshiped.  You  can  sit  in  the  box- 
shaped  pews  where  he  sat,  warmed  on  winter 
Sundays  by  heated  bricks.  His  spiritual  concern 
was  also  reflected  through  active  association  with 
his  Masonic  lodge,  No.  22,  at  Alexandria. 

Often  he  composed  prayers  for  special  oc- 
casions, though  lew  have  been  preserved.  The 
one  prepared  for  his  first  inauguration  is  re- 
printed on  paye  2. 

In  the  bitter  winter  at  Valley  Forge  he  took 
his  problems  to  God,  firm  in  his  knowledge  that 
he  would  provide  the  answer.  A  stained-glass 
window  in  the  prayer  room  of  the  nation's  capi- 
tol  (see  page  2)  shows  General  Washington 
praying  at  Valley  Forge.  That  same  winter,  lie 
publicly  reproclaimed  his  faith  by  being  bap- 
tized— even  though  he  had  been  baptized  as  an 
infant. 

Such  was  Washington's  Eaith.  As  a  boy,  as  a 
man,  in  troubled  days  and  calm,  he  held  to  a 
faith  that  knew  no  doubts.  On  the  surface  "just 
an  ordinary  man,"  he  knew  the  secret  that  set 
him  above  the  troubles  which  sought  to  tear  him 
down.  He  prayed,  earnestly  and  often. 

In  this  simple  fact  lies  a  lesson  lor  us  all. 
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WILL  DURANT  ON 


Why  Are 

Happy 

People 

HAPPY? 


Dr.  Durant  has  been  aptly  called  "America's  favorite 
philosopher."  He  is  the  author  of  seven  monumental 
booths,  including  two  which  made  the  best-seller  list. 
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'F  HUMAN  unhappiness,  there 
is  much  on  earth.  We  must  recog- 
nize that. 

But  we  also  do  have  happiness. 
Wherein  lie  its  secrets?  How  may  we 
learn  them?  How  may  we — insofar 
as  our  personal  endowments  permit 
— make  them  part  of  our  own  life 
experience  ? 

First,  let's  note  the  relation  be- 
tween pleasure  and  happiness.  It  is 
almost  the  relation  Mark  Twain  saw 
between  weather  and  climate.  "Cli- 
mate is  the  same  as  weather,"  he 
said,  "but  there's  just  more  of  it." 
Similarly,  happiness  is  obviously 
composed  of  pleasures,  but  it  is  not 
identical  with  them.  Pleasure  is  a 
temporary  and  local  thing,  like  a 
reflection.  Happiness  is  a  continuous 
thing,  something  that  lasts  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  a  thrill; 
it's  a  condition.  You  might  call  it  a 
symphony  of  pleasures. 

One  of  the  problems  of  happiness 
is  bow  to  find  harmony  in  your 
pleasures.  Every  pleasure,  I  suppose, 
is  the  satisfaction  of  some  desire  or 
some  sense,  but  we  know  that  de- 
sires may  conflict,  and  in  satisfying 
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one  we  may  be  injuring — unwittingly 
— another,  as  when  we  gorge  our- 
selves with  sweets,  or  make  enemies 
through  selfish  actions.  Only  when 
pleasures  are  harmonious  do  they 
constitute  happiness. 

I  should  say,  then,  that  happiness 
is  rooted  in  instinct,  but  perfected 
with  intelligence,  which  is  the  organ 
for  the  harmony  of  our  desires.  In- 
telligence is  the  successful  application 
of  experience,  and  in  that  way,  per- 
haps, we  may  find  a  harmonious 
operation  of  our  fundamental  in- 
stincts. 

That  would  be  my  definition  of 
happiness — a  harmonious  operation 
of  the  fundamental  instincts  of  our 
being. 

The  happiness  of  the  child  is  ob- 
viously the  exuberance  of  a  natural 
vitality,  almost  entirely  physical,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  queer  men- 
tal exhilaration  of  world-discovering 
growth.  You  can  see  in  the  eyes  of 
your  child  how  he  is  eating  up  the 
universe,  day  after  day;  wondering, 
enjoying  it,  and  suffering,  too. 

Children  fall  very  often,  but  not 
— like  Thales,  the  old  Miletian  phi- 


losopher— into  wells.  And  they  smile 
and  laugh  through  the  basic  mys 
teries  of  human  life  which  no  ond 
has  yet  explained.  You  feel  tha 
there  is  a  certain  profound  anima 
wisdom  in  them,  though  no  anima 
except  ourselves  has  learned  to  smil< 
or  to  laugh.  Perhaps  gaiety  is  wisei 
than  wisdom.  And  the  happiness  o 
youth  is  still  essentially  physical- 
vitality,  joy  in  action,  in  the  harmo 
nious  operation  of  muscles,  senses 
nerves. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  cyni 
cal  maxims  in  17th-century  France 
said  that  the  strongest  of  all  instinct 
is  to  sit  down.  I  don't  believe  it.  Th< 
basic  instinct  is  to  move  about,  tc 
creep,  to  stand,  to  walk,  to  run,  t( 
climb. 

I  think  we  have  here  the  first  an 
swer  to  the  question,  "Why  an 
happy  people  happy?"  It  is  becaus 
they  are  active.  All  through  life, 
think,  happiness  is  more  easily  founc 
in  action  than  in  thought.  Though 
is  a  bit  unnatural  and  it  tends  t< 
make  a  lazy  colon.  If  philosopher 
are  sad,  perhaps  it  is  because  they  si 
too   much.   Let   them   stretch   thei 
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legs  in  the  sun  and  their  whole  out- 
look will  brighten. 

Pessimism  is  not  a  philosophy.  It 
is  an  illness.  Some  organ  of  the  body 
is  injured  or  diseased,  and  generalizes 
its  pain  into  a  cosmic  woe,  turns  up 
its  nose  at  the  universe,  as  if  the  uni- 
verse has  not  met  the  high  standards 
ol  that  lofty  nose.  What  is  needed  in 
such  cases  is  not  a  refutation  but  a 
cathartic. 

So  if  your  work  condemns  you  to 
think,  relieve  yourself  two  hours  a 
clay  with  physical  activity.  It's  a 
blessing  tor  you  if  your  wife  has  some 
work  for  you  to  do  when  you  come 
home,  or  it's  a  blessing  for  your  wife 
if  she  has  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day  cooking  or  cleaning. 

Go  out  and  cut  the  lawn,  root  out 
the  weeds,  wash  the  car,  paint  the 
fence — and  not  the  town! 

One  afternoon  I  heard  a  noise  in 
the  driveway,  and  I  looked  out  my 
second-story  window.  In  the  drive- 
way I  saw  a  beautiful  woman  of  58 
— and  women  can  be  beautiful  at  58. 
That  beautiful  woman  of  58  was  in 
shorts  and  washing  my  and  her  car. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
something  unmanly  in  me  to  let  her 
do  all  that  washing  by  herself.  So  I 
changed  my  clothes  and  joined  her. 
What  pleasure  there  was  then:  How 
sweet  it  was  to  spray  her  with  the 
hose  and  to  have  her  spray  me! 

Yes,  to  be  active  is  the  first  basic 
secret  of  happiness.  And  to  be  busy 
is  a  secret  of  grace.  If  you  find  your- 
self awkward,  put  your  mind  on 
something  that  you  have  to  do. 
Be  busy.  Let  us  ask  the  gods  not  for 
possessions,  but  for  things  to  do. 


We 


E  can  take  our  pleasures  active- 
ly instead  of  passively.  It's  better  to 
strike  out  on  the  corner  lot  than  to 
burn  with  sedentary  excitement  in 
the  grandstand;  better  to  hit  your 
thumb  as  an  amateur  carpenter  than 
io  mi  passively,  supinely  before  the 
radio  or  the  screen. 

Action  leads  to  health,  and  that  is 
me  second  secret  of  happiness.  Let 
the  body  be  hale  in  all  its  parts  and 
fnisfortune  will  lall  upon  us  with 
only  hall  its  weight.  Even  truth  will 
not  long  sadden  il  you  arc  well. 

"Give  me  health  and  a  day,"  said 
Emerson,  "and  I  will  make  the  pomp 
ol   emperors  ridiculous." 

So    eat    in    your    own    home,    and 
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moderately;  not  immoderately  in 
restaurants.  An  old  Jewish  philoso- 
pher said,  "A  gentleman  will  never 
eat  except  in  his  own  home  or  the 
home  of  his  friend." 

And  get  out  of  the  city  if  you  can. 
Great  cities  are  fever  and  filth.  Live 
in  the  country,  or,  next  best,  the  sub- 
urbs. Take  a  four-mile  walk  in  fresh 
air  every  week.  Take  a  tablespoonful 
of  psyllium  seed  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast  and  a  glass  of  hot 
water.  I  have  studied  diet  for  50  years 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
men  can  be  healthy  on  any  diet — 
provided  they  get  rid  of  it. 

Next  to  health  and  action,  the 
greatest  source  of  happiness  is  affec- 
tion. Let  us  say  you  have  16  diseases, 
but  somebody  loves  you  and  takes 
care  of  you.  Is  that  to  be  preferred  to 
having  no  illness  at  all,  with  nobody 
caring  for  you?  I  think  so.  It's  better 
to  have  the  diseases  and  a  little  love. 

If  happiness  is  the  harmonious 
operation  of  the  instinct,  and  the 
deepest  instincts  are  hunger  and  sex, 
happiness  flourishes  best  on  a  mix- 
ture of  good  food  and  love.  So  I 
should  say  that  two  almost  indispen- 
sable items  in  happiness  are  a  friend 
and  a  mate,  a  husband  or  a  wife. 

I  hear  Schopenhauer  telling  me, 
"You  know  perfectly  well,  Durant, 
that  love  is  a  bitter  snare,  that  Nature 
makes  a  few  organisms  beautiful 
temporarily  to  lure  you  into  con- 
tinuing the  race."  What  a  foolish 
operation  Schopenhauer  thought  it 
was!  What  a  fool 'Schopenhauer  was 
so  to  think!  It's  the  most  delight! ul 
ol  all  snares  that  Nature  has  ever 
organized. 

We  should  live  as  normally  as  we 
can.  We  can't  cheat  our  profoundest 
impulses  and  yet  be  content.  II  every 
thing  else  should  be  given  you,  and 
vet  you  have  not  found  affection,  you 
are  not  truly  happy, 

1  advise  the  young  not  to  wait  until 
they  have  money  in  marry.  I  should 
like  to  see  parents  finance  the  early 
marriage  ol  their  children,  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  their  biological  and 

economic  maturity. 

It  was  a  pleasure  when  I  spent  a 
week  at  Michigan  State  College — not 
with  the  magnificent  football  team. 

hut  with  the  philosoph)  class,  which 
was  not  so  tremendous  to  sec  LOOO 
soldier  boys  coming  into  that  uni- 
versity every  day.  most  ol  them  with 
their    wives.    Sometimes    the\    would 


leave  a  baby  outside  with  a  nurse  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  the  girl  and  boy 
would  come  into  class  together.  I 
thought  that  was  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  history.  Never  has  a  govern- 
ment transformed  a  war  into  so  much 
education  as  in  the  case  of  that  sec- 
ond world  war  in  America. 

But  middle  age — not  youth — is  the 
age  of  true  happiness.  Youth  is  the 
age  of  unplaced  worry,  of  unformed 
ambition  and  restlessness.  I  don't 
look  back  to  it  with  any  desire  to 
repeat  it;  we  idealize  the  past  only 
because  we  know  we  shall  not  be 
required  to  live  it  again. 
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-IDDLE  age  has  the  happiness  of 
creative  accomplishment.  It  has 
found  its  footing,  usually.  That  is 
half  the  game  of  life.  It  derives  pleas- 
ure from  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  we  need  not  pretend  to  scorn 
that.  I  never  met  a  man  who  sin- 
cerely scorned  money.  In  the  impulse 
of  acquisition  lies  the  foundation  of 
any  society,  of  any  economy,  and  a 
man  may  legitimately  take  pride  in 
having  "made  his  pile." 

The  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
being  financially  secure — or  at  least 
being  so  deluded — is  not  as  funda- 
mental a  satisfaction  as  is  action  or 
health  and  affection.  Wealth  often 
brings  worry,  not   happiness. 

And  I  must  admit  there  is  more 
laughter  among  the  poor  than  the 
rich,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world  are  children,  and  next  to  them, 
idiots.  Next  to  them  is  the  ordinary 
worker  at  the  machine  who  probably 
laughs  live  or  six  times  more  even 
day  than  his  employer. 

The  one  great  boon  ol  money  is 
that  it  enables  you  to  help  other  peo 
file.  We  get  more  pleasure  in  what 
we  spend  on  others  than  in  what  we 
spend  on  ourselves. 

The  pleasure  ol  achievement  is  pre- 
cuneus pleasure.  Fame  is  always 
dangerous  thing.  The  world  lilts  you 
up  in  order  to  shoot  at  you.  You  be 
come  a  target  tor  the  env\  a\h\  vul- 
garity ol  all  those  who  tried  ,\\\<.\ 
failed.  Yet  there  is  a  profound  pleas 
ure  in  finishing  something  that  you 
have  labored  at  tor  live  or  six  years, 
knowing  that  ii  is  not  as  good  as  you 
could  wish  it  might  be.  or  as  it  might 
be  i!  you  could  give  a  life  to  it  instead 
of  a  lew  years. 

Middle  age  brings  a  little  more  u\t 
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demanding  and  tolerance,  a  quiet 
content  of  moderation — "Nothing  in 
excess,"  as  the  Greeks  put  it.  Middle 
age  mediates  between  the  radicalism 
of  youth  and  the  timid  conservatism 
of  old  age,  between  imagination  and 
fear. 

There  is  a  pleasure  of  marriage  in 
middle  age.  Just  as  I've  met  so  many 
good  people  that  I  have  almost  lost 
faith  in  the  wickedness  of  mankind, 
so  I  have  met  so  many  happy  mar- 
ried people  that  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  marriage  is  essentially  unhappy. 

But  we  men  should  remember  that 
our  wives  need  romance.  Little  acts 
of  solicitude  and  tenderness  each  day 
are  never  lost;  they  are  always  appre- 
ciated, and  nothing  costs  so  little  or 
pays  so  well. 

Once  I  was  a  part  of  a  panel  de- 
fining a  gentleman.  My  wife  won  the 
contest  with  a  magnificent  definition. 
She  said,  "A  gentleman  is  a  person 
continuously  considerate,"  and  per- 
haps that  is  what  a  lover  should  be, 
too.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  married 
should  not  prevent  him  from  being  a 
gentleman. 

Napoleon,  who  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  taste  the  pleasures  of  life, 
said  he  had  never  had  any  happiness 
except  in  the  arms  of  Josephine,  or  in 
smearing  with  jam  the  princely  face 
of  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome.  It  is 
not  in  our  external  or  economic  re- 
lationships that  happiness  lies,  but  in 
the  old-fashioned  and  natural  de- 
lights of  throwing  the  latest  infant 
into  the  air. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  function,  we 
discover  our  deepest  happiness. 

And  so  we  come  to  old  age,  or  at 
least  I  do.  One  of  the  marvels  of  our 
time  is  that  we  age  so  slowly.  In  an- 
cient times — and  still,  in  Asiatic 
countries — people  were  mature  at  12, 
grandparents  at  40,  worn  out  at  50. 
With  us,  youth  continues  until  35, 
middle  age  until  65 — or  so  the  gov- 
ernment says!  I  think  a  man  is  still 
in  his  full  mental  powers,  at  least, 
until  70  in  this  amazing  civilization 
of  ours. 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  physically 
we  are  not  what  we  used  to  be.  We 
drop  out  of  the  tennis  game  into  golf, 
or  out  of  golf  into  gardening,  or  out 
of  gardening  into  strolling  and  at 
last,  like  the  puzzle  of  the  Sphinx, 
with  three  legs — two  and  a  cane. 

Illness  is  increased;  the  back  and 
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Has  Philosopher  Duront  revealed  the 
essence  of  happiness-on-earth?  We  put 
the  question  to  three  representative 
Methodist  ministers.  Here  are  then 
comments. — EDS. 


EVERETT  W.   PALMER,  First  Methodist  Church 
Glendale,  California 


AS  DR.  DURANT  revealed  the  essence  of  hur 


H 

happiness?  In  my  opinion,  no. 

Matters  to  which  he  gives  major  attention  are  goo 
in  themselves  and  to  be  desired.  For  the  most  part 
however,  they  apply  quite  as  much  to  animals  as 
men. 

Physical  activity,  health,  affection — these  are  pri 
ciples  which  likewise  keep  a  horse  fat  under  the  sadc 
and  make  for  contented  cows.  Even  happiness  derive 
from  a  sense  of  accomplishment  is   voiced  widely 
farmyards  daily. 

Men,  however,  can  have  such  satisfactions  in  abi 
dance  and  still  be  miserable.  Indeed,  it  should  be  sa 
that  the  chief  cause  of  human  unhappiness  is  the  at 
tempt  to  find  happiness  chiefly  on  the  physical  or  ai 
mal  level. 

The  essence  of  human  happiness  is  found  in  a  qual- 
ity of  life  uniquely  characteristic  of  human  beings. 
It  is  born  of  the  mind's  probing  and  of  the  soul's 
hunger.  It  pertains  to  that  in  man  which  tends  a  bed 
of  roses,  kneels  before  an  altar,  stakes  all  for  the  right, 


the  joints  get  stiff.  But  there  is  an- 
other gift  that  comes  with  old  age — 
peace. 

In  old  age  there  is  the  pleasure  of 
grandchildren.  I  would  rather  bring 
up  a  fine  family,  I  think,  than  write 
the  one  hundred  best  books. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary  that  my  father  and 
mother  had.  They  were  simple  peo- 
ple. My  father  was  unable  to  read, 
but  able  to  think.  He  was  a  good 
man  who  made  his  family  toe  the 
mark  without  any  discipline  except 
his  own  conduct  and  presence. 

Picture  at  that  wedding  anniver- 
sary about  50  Durants  gathered  to- 
gether. There  were  daughters  and 
granddaughters  chipping  in  with  the 
"ville  tete  grise,"  as  my  father  used  to 
call  his  wife  ("my  old,  gray-haired 
woman"),  all  pitching  in  to  cook  the 
pies  and  to  prepare  the  chicken  and 
serve  the  meal.  And,  at  last,  when 
we  came  to  the  pumpkin  pie,  the  old 
woman  put  her  arms  around  my 
father's  neck  and  then  declared: 


"I  thank  God  for  giving  me  thi: 
good  man  to  take  care  of  me  these 
50  years." 

To  me,  that  is  finer  than  anything 
else  in  life.  To  have  a  woman  say 
that  to  me,  as  perhaps  she  may  some 
seven  years  hence,  will  give  me  a  far 
greater  thrill  than  selling  a  million 
copies  of  a  book. 

Finally,  in  old  age  there  are  the 
pleasures  of  mind.  Then  it  will  be 
good  to  have  made  friends  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  past.  From  the 
day  you  leave  college,  you  should  be- 
gin your  education — first,  by  living, 
and  second,  by  reading.  I  know  that 
life  is  better  than  learning,  but  even 
the  secondhand  experience  of  reading 
is  valuable.  A  wise  man  can  learn 
from  any  man's  experience,  but  a  fool 
cannot  learn  even  from  his  own. 

Think  of  it!  There  is  a  country  of. 
the  mind  in  which  all  the  great  men 
and  women  humanity  has  thought; 
worthy  to  remember  still  live.  They 
wait  for  you. 

You  can  enter  that  Citv  of  God  at 
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nd  lays  down  life  for  his  brothers.  It  is  fashioned 
rom  the  discovery  that  the  best  in  us  does  not  h. mi- 
ner against  closed  doors,  that  reality  responds  with 
edemptive  reinforcement   and   liberating   fulfillment. 

In  short,  the  essence  of  human  happiness  is  found 
knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  the  wisdom  ami 
lission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Not  until  near  his  speculative  journey's  end  does 
)r.  Durant  arrive  at  the  threshold  of  human  hap- 
iness.  If  only  he  had  begun  where  he  ended! 


PAUL    HARDIN,    JR.,    First    Methodist 
Church,  Birmingham,  Alabama 


EL  AGREE  with  Dr.  Durant  that  happiness  is  a 
lition,  but  I  think  it  is  more  than  physical  or  in- 
.ellectual.  It  is  also  a  spiritual  condition. 

Activity  is  excellent;  but  sometimes  restlessness  is 
iue  to  unhappiness.  Intelligence  is  desirable;  but  some 
>retty  intelligent  people  commit  suicide. 

What  I  miss  most  in  this  highly  readable  article  is 
:hc  joy  of  sins  forgiven,  the  harmony  of  a  proper 
relationship  with  God  and  man.  I  may  be  in  error,  but 
[  get  the  impression  that  Dr.  Durant  considers  the 
Bible  as  beautifully  phrased  poetry  and  prose.  It  is, 
ndeed,  all  of  that.  But  to  many  people — remarkably 
lappy  under  ordinarily  depressing  circumstances — it 

also  truth,  light,  and  life. 

Nevertheless,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Dr.  Durant's 
Article.  I  strongly  commend  the  importance  he  places 
upon  love  and  family  life. 


JOHN    DAVID   ERB,  Copley  Methodist 
Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


AFTER   READING    Dr.    Duran 

is    likely    to    take    mental    inventory    of    himself    to 
whether    he    is    active    enough,    citing    well,    married 
properly,    achieving    sufficiently,    and    preparing    ade- 
quately   for    old    age.    There    is    real    help    from    such 
self-checking. 

But    Dr.    Durant    has    neglected    one    of    the    gi 
instincts   man   needs   to   s.itisfy   himself   before   lu- 
be  truly    and    lastingly    happy.   This   is    the   desire    for 
contact     with     the     Infinite,     a     fellowship     with     the 
Eternal,  the  persistent  longing  to  hold  God's  hand,  to 
feel  the  touch  of  his  love. 

When  man  has  satisfied  his  desire  for  a  personal  re- 
lationship with  God,  the  Father,  then  he  will  find  him- 
self happy  even  though  many  of  his  other  desires  are 
not  satisfied — which  is  the  case  with  most  of  us.  A 
man  on  everyday  living  terms  with  God  will  not  be 
frantically  seeking  other  fulfillments  which  are 
fragile  and  temporal.  He  will  search  and  strive.  But 
if  he  fails,  he  will  still  experience  happit 

In  the  end,  the  man  who  satisfies  his  desire  for  God 
will  know  that  it  is  not  the  end,  but  that  life  is  ever- 
lasting for  him  as  a  person.  This  basic  element  of  hap- 
piness is  probably  the  easiest  of  all  to  satisfy.  It  is  done 
by  faith,  trust,  and  a  response  to  God's  love. 

Happiness  is  nearer  than  we  think  and  less  difficult 
than  Mr.  Durant  would  have  us  believe.  Our  most 
sential   need   finds  its   answer  in   God. 


with    the   greatest 


\'our  own  sweet  will.  You  will  find 
Euripides  there,  and  Plutarch,  Au- 
41  Mine,  Omar  Khayyam,  Montaigne, 
jCervantes,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Shel- 
ley, Balzac,  Voltaire,  Moliere,  Bos- 
jwell,  Gibbon,  Goethe,  Schopenhauer, 
Byron,  Keats,  Dostoevski,  Tolstoi, 
lEmerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman. 

And,  of  course,  the  Bible,  with 
those  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms  with 
the  most  beautiful  poetry  ever  writ- 
ten; and  the  Prophets,  the  most  mag- 
nificent prose  ever  written;  and  the 
New  Testament 
ideal  ever  phrased 

Finally,  we  face  the  question  of 
death.  How  can  you  be  happy  despite 
knowing  the  incxorablcncss  of  the 
Reaper? 

Happy  the  man  who,  nearing  the 
end,  can  share  the  sublime  faith  of 
Christianity  that  death  is  but  a  portal 
to  a  better  life! 

Even  those  who  can't  rise  to  that 
confidence  would  not  wish  to  live 
endlessly,  any  more  than  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  wished  to  live  endlessly. 
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Death  is  a  gift.  It  is  a  boon  to  life, 
because  life  is  possible  only  because 
of  death. 

On  mv  hand  at  this  moment  are 
skin  cells  dying.  Why?  In  order  that 
fresh  cells  may  come  and  take  their 
place,  in  order  that  the  organism  it- 
self, the  entire  organism,  may  have 
life  through  the  death  of  its  parts. 
So  that  is  what  death  is!  The  renewal 
of  life  through  the  renewal  of  its 
parts. 

Think  of  yourself,  then,  as  a  part, 
not  as  an  entirety,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive how  rational  it  is  that  even  we 
shall  disappear.  If  we  have  lived  fully 
and  well,  we  shall  not  object  to  going 
in  our  due  time.  It  is  as  Marcus 
Aurelius,  dying  in  his  tent  on  the 
Danube,  said:  "Thou  hast  existed  as 
a  part.  Now  thou  shah  disappear  into 
that  which  produced  thee.  This,  too, 
Nature  wills.  Pass.  then,  through  this 
little  space  ol  time  conformably  to 
Nature,  and  <.nA  thy  journey  in  con- 
tentment, as  just  die  olive  falls  when 
it  is  ripe,  thanking  the  tree  on  which 


it  grew,  and  blessing  the  Nature  that 
gave  it  birth." 

When  the  time  comes,  we  may 
thank  God  and  man  for  the  privilege 
oi  having  lived,  for  every  morsel  we 
have  eaten,*every  trial  we  have  faced, 
every  child  we  have  helped,  every 
love  we  have  given  or  received. 

And  yet,  I  can't  quite  end  there. 
As  Horace  said,  "Non  omnus  moria" 
— "I  shall  not  altogether  die."  Every- 
thing that  I  have  done,  every  word 
that  I  have  uttered,  remains  behind 
me  in  some  kind  oi  whirlpool  oi 
eddying  and  spreading  influence.  It 
I  have  lived  decently,  those  whom  I 
leave  behind  will  remember  me.  a\m\ 
in  their  difficulties,  when  lite  seems 
to  lose  meaning,  with  great  bereave- 
ments coming,  they  w  ill  hear  a  voice 
whispering  courage  in  their  ears. 
The)  will  leel  an  arm  on  their 
shoulders,  and  they  will  know  that  it 
is  I,  whom  they  thought  dead. 

Let  us  live  so  that  the  memorv  ot 
us  will  be  for  generation  alter  gen- 
eration  a  courage  and  a  blessing. 
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Among  ten  million  Methodists  are  many  people  you'd  like  to  sit 

and  chat  with — or  see  perform — or  take  along  on  a  fishing  trip. 


Unusual  Methodists 
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OOTBALL  fans  know  big  Dan 
Towler  as  a  crashing — 6'1",  226-pound — 
fullback,  who  in  six  seasons  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  became  one  of  the  all-time 
gridiron  greats.  But  Towler  won't  be  back 
next  season.  At  28,  the  height  of  his  career, 
he  has  quit  to  become  pastor  of  the  Lincoln 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  in  Pasadena, 
Calif. — first  Negro  ever  named  full-time 
minister  of  that  interracial  congregation. 

Towler,  who  inaugurated  the  Rams'  cus- 
tom of  praying  before  each  game,  earned 
$14,200  last  season.  As  a  pastor,  he  will  get 
$3,600,  plus  parsonage  and  $400  car  ex- 
penses. He  has  had  his  sights  fixed  on  the 
pulpit  since  he  was  nine,  was  drawn  to 
Methodism  because  he  felt  it  offered  "a 
genuine  opportunity"  in  interracial  work. 
To  him,  the  pulpit  offers  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge he  has  ever  faced. 


DAN  TOWLER  .  .  .  now  he  carries  the  Bible. 


PETE  McCARTHY  .  .  .  you'll  find  him  on  Joliet's  "whisky  row.' 


V_>/NCE  Pete  McCarthy— an  Irishman 
born  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  naturally — was 
a  bartender,  then  a  boxer,  then  a  barber. 
But  a  half  century  ago  a  Methodist  min- 
ister moved  next  door  to  him  and  Pete,  as 
all  Joliet,  111.,  knows  him  today,  gave  his 
life  to  Christ.  For  Pete,  that  was  an  all-out 
commitment.  In  '09  he  opened  a  mission 
on  "Whisky  Row,"  sold  his  few  possessions 
to  support  it,  and  has  devoted  his  life 
ever  since  to  the  care  of  "the  lost,  the  last, 
the  least."  Now  90,  Pete  is  a  Methodist  lay 
preacher,  can  look  back  and  smile  at  the 
days  when  neighbors  smashed  the  win- 
dows of  his  mission  almost  nightly. 

Despite  his  age,  he  is  still  giving  food, 
lodging,  transportation  to  all  who  need  it. 
One  man  he  helped  as  a  youth  who  re- 
turned years  later — a  success — to  thank 
him  is  Jack  Dempsey. 
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JOHN  E.  ZOLLER  .  .  .  hopes  his  sexton  won't  forget  to  kjep  his  church  warm. 
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VETERAN  Methodist  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Zoller,  has  a  new  charge — the  southernmost  parish  and 
the  coldest  congregation.  He  is  at  the  South  Pole  as  Prot- 
estant chaplain  to  350  men  taking  part  in  Operation  Deep- 
freeze. His  parishioners  are  scattered  over  seven  isolated 
stations;  lay  leaders  at  each  keep  in  touch  with  him  via 
short-wave  radio.  Mr.  Zoller,  37,  was  pastor  of  Grace  Church 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  when  he  entered  the  chaplaincy  in  1948. 
He's  pictured  above  with  Commander  Charles  Bullfinch,  of 
the  icebreaker  USS  Atka,  and  Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant, 
of  Seattle,  just  before  leaving  the  U.  S. 
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ARBARA  JEAN  DAVID  is  a  girl 
you'd  like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  Ameri- 
ca's young  women.  At  18,  this  Winfield, 
Kan.,  miss  has  won  so  many  local  and  na- 
tional 4-H  awards,  shown  so  much  get-up- 
and-go  in  school  and  community  projects, 
that  she  has  been  selected  Miss  Young 
America  in  4-H  by  Seventeen  magazine. 
And  Barbara,  scholarship  winner  at  Kan- 
sas State  College,  credits  her  Methodist 
training  for  putting  her  on  the  right  road 
— for  teaching  her  "to  set  my  own  stand- 
ards and  live  up  to  them." 

Barbara,  beauty  queen  of  several  festi- 
vals, is  a  busy  officer  of  church,  youth,  and 
school  groups.  Yet  she  finds  time  to  earn 
her  spending  money  and  to  help  others. 
As  one  preacher  has  put  it,  "She's  willing 
to  do  the  dirty  work." 


BARBARA  is 
equally  tit  home  in 
barnyard  jeans 
or  in  party  dress. 
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A  father  teaches  brotherhood  to  his  son  .  .  . 
a  fragment  from  a  classic  of  Danish  literature. 


Little  Boy  is  Growin 


By  CARL  EWALD 
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.Y  LITTLE  BOY  is  beginning 
to  live.  Carefully,  stumbling  now  and 
then  on  his  little  knock-kneed  legs, 
he  makes  his  way  over  the  paving 
stones,  looks  at  everything  that  there 
is  to  look  at,  and  bites  at  every  apple, 
both  those  which  are  his  due  and 
those  which  are  forbidden  him. 

He  is  not  a  pretty  child  and  is  the 
more  likely  to  grow  into  a  fine  lad. 
But  he  is  charming. 

His  face  can  light  up  suddenly  and 
become  radiant;  he  can  look  at  you 
with  quite  cold  eyes.  He  has  a  strong 
intuition  and  he  is  incorruptible.  He 
has  never  yet  bartered  a  kiss  for  bar- 
ley sugar.  There  are  people  whom  he 
likes  and  people  whom  he  dislikes. 
There  is  one  who  has  long  courted 
his  favor  indefatigably  and  in  vain; 
and,  the  other  day,  he  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  another  who  h;id  not 
so  much  as  said  "Good  day"  to  him 
before  he  had  crept  into  her  lap  and 
nestled  there  with  glowing  resolu- 
tion. 

He  has  a  habit  which  I  love. 

When  we  are  walking  together  and 
there  is  anything  that  impresses  him, 
he  lets  go  my  hand  for  a  moment. 
Then,  when  he  has  investigated  the 
phenomenon  and  arrived  at  a  result, 
I  feel  his  little  fist  in  mine  again. 

He  has  bad  habits  too. 

He  is  apt,  for  instance,  suddenly 
and  without  the  slightest  reason,  to 
go  up  to  people  whom  he  meets  in 
the  street  and  hit  them  with  his  little 
stick.  What  is  in  his  mind,  when  he 
does  so,  I  do  not  know;  and,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  hit  me,  it  remains  a 
matter  between  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple concerned. 

He  has  an  odd  trick  of  seizing  big 
words  in  a  grown-up  conversation, 
storing  them  up  for  a  while,  and  then 
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asking  me  for  a  good  explanation: 

"Father,"  he  says,  "what  is  lifer" 

I  give  him  a  tap  in  his  little  stom- 
ach, roll  him  over  on  the  carpet,  and 
conceal  my  emotion  under  a  mighty 
romp.  Then,  when  we  sit  breathless 
and  tired,  I  answer,  gravely: 

"Life  is  delightful,  my  little  boy. 
Don't  you  be  afraid  of  it!" 

Today  my  little  boy  gave  me  my 
first  lesson. 

It  was  in  the  garden. 

I  was  writing  in  the  shade  of  the 
big  chestnut  tree,  close  to  where  the 
brook  flows  past.  He  was  sitting  a 
little  way  off,  on  the  grass,  in  the  sun, 
with  Hans  Christian  Andersen  in  his 
lap. 

Of  course,  he  does  not  know  how 
to  read,  but  he  lets  you  read  to  him, 
likes  to  hear  the  same  tales  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  The  better  he 
knows  them,  the  better  he  is  pleased. 
He  follows  the  story  page  by  page, 
knows  exactly  where  everything 
comes,  and  catches  you  up  im- 
mediately should  you  skip  a  line. 

There  are  two  tales  which  he  loves 
more  than  anything  in  the  world. 

These  are  Grimm's  Faithful  John 
and  Andersen's  The  Little  Mermaid. 
When  anyone  comes  whom  he  likes, 
he  fetches  the  big  Grimm,  with  those 
heaps  of  pictures,  and  asks  for  Faith- 
ful John.  Then,  if  the  reader  stops, 
because  it  is  so  terribly  sad,  with  all 
those  little  dead  children,  a  bright 
smile  lights  up  his  small,  long  face 
and  he  says,  reassuringly  and  pleased 
at  "knowing  better": 

"Yes,  but  they  come  to  life  again." 

Today,  however,  it  is  The  Little 
Mermaid. 

"Is  that  the  sort  of  stories  you 
write?"  he  asks. 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "but  I  am  afraid  mine 


will  not  be  so  pretty  as  those  are." 

"You  must  take  pains,"  he  says. 

And  I  promise. 

For  a  time  he  makes  no  sound.  I 
go  on  writing  and  forget  about  him. 

"Is  there  a  little  mermaid  down 
there,  in  the  water?"  he  asks. 

"Yes,  she  swims  up  to  the  top  in 
the  summer." 

He  nods  and  looks  out  across  the 
brook,  which  ripples  so  softly  and 
smoothly  that  one  can  hardly  see  the 
water  flow.  On  the  opposite  side,  the 
rushes  grow  green  and  thick  and 
there  is  also  a  bird,  hidden  in  the; 
rushes,  which  sings.  The  dragonflies 
are  whirling  and  humming.  I  am 
sitting  with  my  head  in  my  hand, 
absorbed  in  my  work. 

Suddenly  I  hear  a  splash. 

I  jump  from  my  chair,  upset  the 
table,  dart  forward,  and  see  that  my 
little  boy  is  gone.  The  brook  is  bil- 
lowing and  foaming;  there  are  wide 
circles  on  the  surface. 

In  a  moment,  I  am  in  the  water  and 
find  him  and  catch  hold  of  him. 

He  stands  on  the  grass,  dripping 
with  wet,  spluttering  and  coughing. 
His  thin  clothes  are  clinging  to  his 
thin  body,  his  face  is  black  with  mud. 
But  out  of  the  mud  gleams  a  pair  of 
angry  eyes: 

"There  was  no  mermaid,"  he  says. 

I  do  not  at  once  know  whit  tc 
reply  and  I  have  no  time  to  think 

"Do  you  write  that  sort  of  stories?' 
he  asks. 

"Yes,"  I  say,  shamefaced. 

"I  don't  like  any  of  you,"  he  says 
"You  make  fun  of  a  little  boy." 

He   turns    his    back    on    me   andi 
proud  and  wet,  goes  indoors  withou 
once  looking  round. 

This  evening,  Grimm  and  Han 
Christian   Andersen   disappear   in 
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Ilustrution    by    Jack    White 


nysterious  manner,  which  is  never 
.xplained.  He  will  miss  them  greatly, 
it  first;  but  he  will  never  be  fooled 
again,  not  if  I  were  to  give  him  the 
nun  and  moon  in  his  hand. 

J.  HERE  is  a  battle  royal  and  a 
jreat  hullabaloo  among  the  children 
in  the  courtyard. 

I  hear  them  shouting  "Jew!"  and 
I  go  in  the  window  and  see  my  little 
boy  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bandits, 
creaming,  fighting  with  clenched 
lists  and  without  his  cap. 
I    sit    down    quietly    to    my    work 
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again,  certain  that  he  will  appear  be- 
fore long  and  ease  his  heart. 

And  he  comes  directly  after. 

He  stands  still,  as  is  his  way,  by 
my  side  and  says  nothing.  I  steal  a 
glance  at  him:  he  is  greatly  excited 
and  proud  and  glad,  like  one  who 
has  fearlessly  done  his  duty. 

'What  fun  you've  been  having 
down    there!" 

"( )h,"  he  says  modestly,  "it  was 
only  a  Jew  boy  whom  we  were  lick- 
ing." 

I  jump  up  so  quickly  thai  1  upset 
m\  chair: 


"/  hope  you  if  ill  meet  that  jew  boy  one 
day,  so  that  you  can  give  him  your 
hand  and  as\  him  to  jorgive  you." 


"A  Jew  boy?  Were  you  licking 
him?  What  had  he  done?" 

"Nothing.  .  .  ." 

His  voice  is  not  very  certain,  ior 
I  look  so  queer. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
For  now  1  snatch  my  hat  and  run 
out  ot  the  door  as  last  as  1  can  and 
shout: 

"('oine  .  .  .  come  .  .  .  we  must  line! 
him  and  beg  his  pardon!" 

My  little  boy  hurries  after  im .-.  1  [( 
does  not  understand  a  word  oi  it. 
but  he  is  terribly  in  earnest.  We  look 
in  the  courtyard,  we  shorn  ,\m\  call. 
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getting  along 

Together 


I  still  get  a  glow  when  I  think  about 
Miss  Lilly  Bert  and  a  Thanksgiving 
long  ago.  Our  family  was  poor,  but  we 
counted  our  blessings  when  we  thought 
about  Miss  Lilly  Bert.  Her  small  income 
came  solely  from  what  mending  and 
sewing  she  found  to  do  for  neighbors. 

We  decided  one  Thanksgiving  that 
Miss  Lilly  Bert  would  have  plenty  to 
cat,  just  once.  We  skimped  and  saved 
and  soon  had  enough  for  a  generous 
basket  of  groceries.  We  burst  from  the 
house  with  our  gift  and  almost  fell  over 
Miss  Lilly,  caught  in  the  act  of  leaving 
us  a  gift  basket. 

— Paul  Boone,  Chicago,  III. 


Nine-year-old  Johnny  was  in  the  next 
room  with  his  grandfather,  reading 
aloud  to  him  from  one  of  his  books. 
The  old  man  was  totally  blind,  having 
lost  his  sight  in  an  accident  years  be- 
fore. We  could  hear  Johnny's  halting 
words  from  the  porch,  and  as  we  lis- 
tened, we  heard  him  falter  at  a  word. 
There  was  a  pause;  then  we  heard 
grandfather's  voice.  "Scratched,"  he 
said.  Once  more  Johnny  took  up  the 
story.  We  were  amazed.  How  could 
the  blind  old  man  have  read  the  word 
for  Johnny? 

When  the  next  pause  came,  we 
slipped  to  the  door  and  looked  into  the 
room.  There  we  saw  the  little  boy,  his 
face  intent,  slowly  writing  with  his 
finger  the  unfamiliar  word  on  his 
grandfather's  bald  head. 

— Thomas  P.  Ramirez,  Fund  du  Lac,   Wis. 


Ted's  wife  decided  to  get  rid  of  one 
of  his  old  hats  by  donating  it  to  her 
WSCS  rummage  sale.  But  it  was  his 
favorite  "fishing"  hat.  Some  men  would 
have  "blown  their  top"  at  such  sub- 
versive action.  Not  Ted.  He  went  to  the 
sale,  and  for  75  cents  bought  another 
beat-up  hat. 

— Rev.  Phil  E.   Pierce,  Mt.  Ida,  Ark. 


This  column  is  for  true  tales  oj  little 
deeds  that  illuminate  the  art  of  living. 
Let's  have  yours.  If  it's  used,  you'll  soon 
receive  a  $5  chec\. — Eds. 
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We  rush  into  the  street  and  round 
the  corner,  so  eager  are  we  to  come 
up  with  him.  Breathlessly  we  ask 
three  passers-by  if  they  have  not  seen 
a  poor,  ill-used  Jew  boy. 

All  in  vain:  the  Jew  boy  and  all 
his  persecutors  are  blown  away  into 
space. 

So  we  go  and  sit  up  in  my  room 
again,  the  laboratory  where  our  soul 
is  crystallized  out  of  the  big  events 
of  our  little  life.  My  forehead  is 
wrinkled  and  I  drum  disconsolately 
with  my  fingers  on  the  table.  The 
boy  has  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  does  not  take  his  eyes  from  my 
face. 

"Well,"  I  say,  decidedly,  "there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  I  hope  you 
will  meet  that  Jew  boy  one  day,  so 
that  you  can  give  him  your  hand  and 
ask  him  to  forgive  you.  You  must 
tell  him  that  you  did  that  only  be- 
cause you  were  stupid.  But  if,  an- 
other time,  anyone  does  him  any 
harm,  I  hope  you  will  help  him  and 
lick  the  other  one  as  long  as  you  can 
stir  a  limb." 
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CAN  SEE  by  my  little  boy's  face 
that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  I  wish. 
For  he  is  still  a  mercenary,  who  does 
not  ask  under  which  flag,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  battle  and  booty  to  follow. 
It  is  my  duty  to  train  him  to  be  a 
brave  recruit,  who  will  defend  his 
fair  motherland,  and  so  I  continue: 

"Let  me  tell  you,  the  Jews  are  by 
way  of  being  quite  wonderful  peo- 
ple. You  remember  David,  about 
whom  Dirty  reads  at  school:  he  was 
a  Jew  boy.  And  the  Child  Jesus, 
whom  everybody  worships  and  loves, 
although  he  died  two  thousand 
years  ago:  he  was  a  little  Jew  also." 

My  little  boy  stands  with  his  arms 
on  my  knee  and  I  go  on  with  my 
story. 

The  old  Hebrews  rise  before  our 
eyes  in  all  their  splendor  and  power, 
quite  different  from  Dirty's  Balslev. 
They  ride  on  their  camels  in  coats  of 
many  colors  and  with  long  beards: 
Moses  and  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
and  Samson  and  David  and  Saul.  We 
hear  wonderful  stories.  The  walls  of 
Jericho  fall  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

"And  what  next?"  says  my  little 
boy,  using  the  expression  which  he 
employed  when  he  was  much  smaller 
and    which    still   comes   to    his    lips 


whenever      he      is      carried      away. 

We  hear  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  how  the  Jews  took 
their  little  boys  by  the  hand  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  scoffed 
at,  despised  and  ill-treated.  How  they 
were  allowed  to  own  neither  house 
nor  land,  but  could  only  be 
merchants,  and  how  the  Christian 
robbers  took  all  the  money  which 
they  had  got  together.  How,  never- 
theless, they  remained  true  to  their 
God  and  kept  up  their  old  sacred 
customs  in  the  midst  of  the  strangers 
who  hated   and  persecuted  them. 

The  whole  day  is  devoted  to  the 
Jews. 

We  look  at  old  books  on  the 
shelves  which  I  love  best  to  read 
and    which    are    written    by    a   Jew 


READERS   CHOICE 

Do  you  remember  reading  a 
story  or  article  that  others  would 
enjoy?  Send  the  title,  author, 
place,  and  date  of  publication  to 
TOGETHER'S  Reader's  Choice  Edi- 
tor. If  you  are  first  to  nominate  a 
feature  that  we  reprint,  you  will 
receive  $25. 

This  month's  Reader's  Choice 
was  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  George 
Bullens,  of  Bangor,  Me.  It  was  ex- 
cerpted from  the  Danish  book.  My 
Little  Boy,  written  by  Carl  Ewold, 
translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos.  (Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 


with  a  wonderful  name,  which 
little  boy  can't  remember  at  all.  W 
learn  that  the  most  famous  man  no\ 
living  in  Denmark  is  a  Jew. 

And,  when  evening  comes  am 
Mother  sits  down  at  the  piano  an< 
sings  the  song  which  Father  love 
above  all  other  songs,  it  appears  th;i 
the  words  were  written  by  one  Je\ 
and  the  melody  composed  by  ar 
other. 

My  little  boy  is  hot  and  red  whe 
he  falls  to  sleep  that  night.  He  turr 
restlessly  in  bed  and  talks  in  h: 
sleep. 

"He  is  a  little  feverish,"  says  h 
mother. 

And  I  bend  down  and  kiss  hi 
forehead  and  answer,  calmly: 

"That  is  not  surprising.  Today  1 
have    vaccinated    him    against    tr 
meanest    of    all    mean    and    vulg; 
diseases." 
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ENTURING  into  the  uncharted 
high  reaches  of  Squaw  Peak,  Cali- 
fornia, a  pretty  Stanford  coed  pitched 
forward  as  her  ski  caught  in  soft 
snow  on  a  turn. 

A  sharp  pain  shot  up  her  leg  as 
she  attempted  to  rise,  only  to  fall 
back.  The  bone  was  broken. 

Repeatedly  she  called  for  help,  but 

.  her  cries  were  snuffed  out  by  the  cold 

'  wind  of  the  late  evening.  The  hills 

'  below  her  now  were  clear  of  skiers 

and  a  heavy  snow  began  to  fall. 

Death,  she  knew,  was  certain  un- 
!  less  her  absence  was  discovered. 

Suddenly  a  whistle  shrilled  from 
above  her,  and  she  could  see  the  out- 
line of  a  ski  patrolman  barreling  to- 
ward her. 
Minutes  later  Ernie  Shickler, 
1  Squaw  Valley's  famed  Ski  Patrol 
leader,  arrived  with  a  sled  on  which 
she  was  borne  safely  to  the  lodge. 

That's  the  way  the  National  Ski 
Patrol  System  works  to  make  Amer- 
ica's fastest-growing  sport  safe.  Chap- 
ters are  in  operation  at  almost  every 
ski  resort  with  trained  volunteers 
standing  by  to  take  care  of  mishaps. 
To  see  these  modern  Samaritans  at 
1  work,  I  went  to  the  snowy  slopes  of 
Squaw  Valley,  California,  where  the 
1960  Winter  Olympics  will  be  held. 
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Under  Shickler  are  some  50  men  and 
two  women  on  call.  He  usually  has 
16  patrolmen  on  duty  over  the  busy 
weekends. 

Only  expert  skiers  may  serve  as 
patrolmen.  More  important,  they 
must  be  of  strong  character,  calm  in 
any  situation.  All  candidates  start 
with  a  course  in  first  aid. 

Here's  how  my  day  went  with 
Shickler's  ski  patrol  at  Squaw: 

Long  before  the  first  slices  of  bacon 
have  curled  in  the  pans,  the  patrol  is 
ready  for  duty  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  lift. 

All  personal  equipment  is  checked 
and  the  first-aid  belts  filled  with  sup- 
plies. Shickler  gives  an  order  to  each 
man — where  to  ski,  where  to  check, 
what  duties  to  perform.  They  must 
make  sure  that  the  toboggans  and 
first-aid  material  are  ready  at  all  sta- 
tions. 

Then  the  patrol  goes  up  on  the  ski 
lift,  which  rises  two  and  one-halt 
miles.  The  white  slopes  are  empty, 
and  a  strong  silence  lies  over  the 
mountains.  At  staggered  stations 
teams  get  off  to  take  up  their  posts. 

Soon  word  comes  over  the  phone 
that  the  first  skiers  arc  on  their  way 
up  and,  while  some  of  the  patrolmen 
continue  to  check  slopes,  others  stand 


by  at  the  station  phones  to  take  any 
calls  that  may  come  in  for  relaying 
to  the  rescue  toboggan  teams. 

"Alertness  is  maintained  at  all 
times,"  says  Shickler.  "The  rescue 
team  must  be  ready  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  call  arrives  so  victims  won't 
suffer  shock  through  too-long  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  pain." 

It  is  9:30  a.m.  now.  The  toboggan 
crew  has  checked  the  equipment  at 
the  top  station  and  the  trail  patrol- 
men are  going  by  at  orderly  intervals. 
Suddenly,  the  phone  rings  and  a 
voice  snaps:  "Casualty  in  the  South 
Howl." 

Putting  on  skis  takes  only  a  min- 
ute. A  patrolman  slips  between  the 
steel  handlebars  of  the   toboggan 
and  is  off  on  his  mercy  mission. 

Shickler  skis  down  the  ramp  ot 
the  top  station.  One  turn  and  he  is 
alongside  one  ol  the  parked  rescue 
skds.  Without  stopping,  he  grips  the 
bats,  and  the  Inst  yards  are  skied  out- 
side the  handlebars.  The  fin  on  the 
bottom  ol  the  toboggan  bites  into  the 
snow,  and  a  cloud  ol  white  powder 
obscures  the  sled  as  speed  is  picked 
up.  On  straight  runs,  speeds  reach  $5 
to  45  miles  per  hour. 

The  sled  bucks,  pushes,  and  jumps. 
"The  sensation,"  says  Ernie,  "is  like 
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driving  a  powerful  car  from  a  seat  on 
the  front  bumper." 

Coming  over  the  ridge,  he  catches 
sight  of  a  black  spot  surrounded  by 
many  dots.  Soon  the  dots  become 
figures.  Arriving  at  the  scene,  Shick- 
ler  knows  at  once  that  the  skier's  leg 
is  fractured. 

Helpers  already  have  taken  off  the 
skis.  Blankets  are  spread  under  and 
over  the  casualty.  The  splinting  be- 
gins as  soon  as  the  leg  is  checked  for 
compound  fractures.  The  breaks,  as 
is  usual,  are  in  the  lower  leg  and  will 
cause  no  permanent  injury. 

The  foot  is  turned  out  and,  by  light 
traction  and  a  grip  below  the  knee 
and  at  the  ankle,  the  leg  is  straight- 
ened out. 

Instead  of  pain,  the  casualty  has  a 
feeling  of  relief. 

Next,  the  leg  is  padded  with  special 
materials  made  of  cotton  and  paper. 
The  ready-made  splint  is  applied, 
reaching  up  above  the  knee  to  secure 
absolute  immobility  of  the  joints. 
Then  the  man  is  placed  into  the 
basket  of  the  toboggan  while  skiers 
hold  the  sled  firmly  to  the  slope. 

Assured  that  the  victim  is  resting 
comfortably,  Shickler  places  a  canvas 
cover  over  the  blankets  and  belts  it 
down.  Leg-injury  victims  are  trans- 
ported by  placing  the  person's  head 
downhill;  head  or  chest  victims  are 
placed  with  the  head  toward  the  rear 
of  the  sled. 

Transportation  now  proceeds  with 
uttermost  care.  No  speeding.  Ernie 


On  mercy  mission 
on  a  Sierra  peak, 
patrol  members 
splint  the  leg  of 
an    injured    skjer. 


skis  between  the  handlebars.  Another 
patrolman,  the  "tail  man,"  follows, 
holding  a  short  rope  on  the  rear  of 
the  sled.  He  keeps  the  sled  from  slip- 
ping on  steep  slopes,  helps  to  slow  it, 
and  anchors  it  when  need  be.  Each 
bump  and  dip  is  carefully  maneu- 
vered so  as  not  to  jar  the  victim. 

"That's  a  typical  operation,"  Ernie 
explained  as  the  injured  skier  was 
transferred  to  a  waiting  ambulance 
at  the  bottom  of  the  run.  "But  our 
day  isn't  over  yet." 

He  meant  that  the  patrolmen  are 
the  last  to  leave  the  mountain.  Slopes 
and  trails  must  be  checked  for  any 
skier  in  distress,  as  well  as  for 
stragglers.  As  daylight  fades,  a  thin 
line  of  patrolmen  moves  across  the 
whole  area  to  make  sure  no  skier  is 
overlooked. 

It  was  on  such  a  check  that  Ernie 
sighted  the  Stanford  coed  in  distress. 


"There's  no  more  exhilarating  or 
humane  job  than  that  of  a  ski  patrol- 
man," Shickler  told  me.  "No  busi- 
ness or  artistic  success  or  monetary 
windfall  can  equal  the  satisfaction 
you  get  when  you  have  looked  into 
the  gratified  eyes  of  a  young  woman 
who  only  minutes  before  had  recon- 
ciled herself  to  death." 

But  rescue  assignments  aren't  the 
only  task  of  the  patrol. 

Before  a  ski  area  can  be  opened  to  i 
the  public  after  a  storm,  the  slopes 
must  be  completely  covered  for  ava- 
lanche danger. 

One  team  always  stays  in  a  storm 
hut  atop  the  mountain  during  a 
storm.  This  vigil  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine at  once  if  a  slide  has  covered 
the  bow-weel  of  the  ski  lift.  If  it  has, 
the  structure  might  be  damaged 
when  the  lift  is  set  in  motion. 

The  first  inspection  after  the  fury 


Every  day  at  dus\  the  patrol  goes  out  to  see  that  nobody  is  marooned  overnight. 


rcknts  is  at  the  top  terminal  of  the 
lift.  The  team  then  sets  out  to  ski 
along  the  hit  line,  to  check  the  towers 
and  intermediate  stations  on  the  lift. 
Not  until  they  arrive  at  the  bottom 
station  does  the  lift  operation  start. 

Then  the  avalanche  crew  goes  up 
in  the  lift  to  check  for  potential  ava- 
lanches or  other  trouble.  This  is  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  patrol  duty, 
and  is  done  under  an  expert. 

Alter  ascending  to  the  crest  on  the 
lift,  the  men  rope  up  and  advance 
onto  the  steep  and  dangerous  slope. 

While  the  first  skier  advances,  the 
second  belays  him  on  a  long  nylon 
rope.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  man 
cutting  a  track  into  the  deep  new 
snow  to  set  off  the  avalanche  or  slide 
while  staying  safely  above  it.  Having 
played  out  the  length  of  the  rope,  the 
second  man  advances,  staying  higher 
than  the  leader.  If  the  snow  has  not 
started  to  move  on  the  first  cut,  the 
second  rope  party  starts  out  slightly 
lower  to  make  another  cut.  Again,  if 
no  results  have  been  obtained,  a  third 
group  essays  a  lower  track. 

If  all  teams  have  traversed  the  slope 
without  the  snow  sliding,  the  area  is 
traversed  in  reverse.  Only  after  the 
whole  terrain  is  backwardly  checked 
is  it  deemed  safe  for  skiing. 

Cornices  are  overhanging  ridges 
built  up  by  the  wind.  The  weight  of 
a  skier  often  can  break  them,  loosen- 
ing tons  of  dangerous  snow. 

As  the  first  patrolman  advances 
toward  a  cornice,  the  second  belays 
him  on  the  rope.  After  going  as  far 
as  he  dares,  the  leadoff  man  buries  a 
dynamite  charge.  A  fuse  is  attached 
with  a  long  wire  leading  to  the  det- 
onator. The  men  retreat. 

The  plunger  is  pressed  home  and, 
with  a  terrific  roar,  the  charge  goes 
off.  A  snow  plume  seems  to  hang  for 
seconds  over  the  cornice,  the  ground 
quivers  under  the  concussion,  cracks 
appear  in  the  hard-packed  snow 
mass;  then  it  begins  to  crumble, 
tumbling  into  the  slope  far  below. 
As  it  falls,  slides  are  started,  and  the 
slope  is  hidden  by  a  white  cloud. 

Soon  the  snow,  driven  by  the 
wind,  smooths  out  the  new  blanket. 
Another  area  has  been  made  safe. 

Soon  the  hills  are  dotted  with  fig- 
ures gliding  downward  in  the  finest, 
merriest  symphony  of  sports. 

And  watching  unnoticed  from 
above  are  the  ski-patrol  leaders— true 
Samaritans  of  the  white  hills. 


kittle  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 
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The  Fine  Art 

of  Losing 


by  ROY  L.  SMITH 
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/T.  (j.  g.)  JACK  DAVIS,  one  of  the 
American  Olympic  athletes  competing 
in  the  games  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
established  a  world  record  for  the  110- 
meter  hurdles  in  the  preliminaries.  But 
he  lost  in  the  finals.  Commenting  on 
the  matter  a  few  days  later,  he  said,  "I 
was  terribly  disappointed  at  the  time, 
but  I  feel  better  now.  .  .  .  I've  won  a 
lot  of  races  and  had  my  share  of  ac- 
claim. Part  of  this  business  is  learning 
how  to  lose." 

Having  come  to  that  conclusion  is, 
we  submit,  a  bigger  victory  than  win- 
ning any  world's  championship.  For  to 
learn  how  to  lose  is  one  of  life's  greatest 
achievements.  Hats  off  to  Jack  Davis! 
An  uncounted  succession  of  victories  in 
life  lie  ahead  of  him. 

Someone  who  is  interested  in  the 
records  has  come  up  with  the  interest- 
ing statement  that  Babe  Ruth,  the 
baseball  immortal,  struck  out  almost  as 
many  times  as  he  hit  home  runs.  Near- 
ly two  thirds  of  the  times  he  came  to 
bat,  the  greatest  batter  in  baseball  his- 
tory failed  to  hit  a  home  run.  But  he 
learned  how  to  lose  and  in  the  mean 
time  made  an  all-time  record. 

The  military  strategists  tell  us  that 
General  George  Washington  carried 
the  American  Revolution  to  a  successful 
finish  by  retreating;.  Seldom  in  all  the 
annals  of  war  has  any  commanding 
officer  given  up  so  much  territory,  sur- 
rendered so  many  strategic  positions,  or 
lost  so  many  battles — only  to  emerge 
in  the  end  as  the  victor. 

The  story  is  told  ol  a  conversation 
between  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  a 
friend,  relative  to  th-  invention  ot  the 
incandescent  lamp.  "Why  don't  you 
give  it  up?"  the  visitor  asked  ol  tin 
great  inventor.  "You  have  performed 
50,000  experiments  and  nothing  has 
worked.  You  do  not  know  anything 
more  now  than  when   you  began." 

"Oh,  yes,   I   do,"   Mr.   l'.dison    is   Said 
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to  have  replied.  "I  know  now  30,000 
things  that  will  not  work." 

He  had  learned  how  to  lose.  Even- 
tually he  won — because  he  learned 
from  his  failures. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  young 
child  has  to  learn  is  that  he  cannot  have 
everything.  As  an  infant,  he  reaches 
vainly  for  the  moon.  As  a  toddler,  he 
discovers  that  though  he  "wants"  many 
things  there  are  some  things  he  cannot 
have.  If  he  learns  how  to  accept  the 
denials  of  life,  he  has  paved  the  way 
for  a  happy  maturity. 

A  very  wise  young  woman  who  had 
recently  suffered  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment said,  "Long  ago  I  learned  that 
none  of  us  has  everything  he  wants.  I 
have  determined,  therefore,  to  enjoy 
and  rejoice  in  those  things  I  have." 
That  was  saying  the  same  thing  in  a 
slightly  different  way. 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  there  comes  a  point  in  every  battle 
when  both  sides  have  lost  and  both 
sides  have  won.  Then,  the  army  which 
returns  first  to  the  attack  becomes  the 
ultimate  victor. 

In  pointing  up  a  lesson  very  similar 
to  this,  (csus  one  time  told  the  ston  ot 
a  shepherd  who  hunted  all  through  the 
night  for  a  lost  sheep.  I  lour  alter  hour 
he  searched  in  vain,  Init  there  is  intense 
drama  in  the  way  our  Lord  described 
the  search — until  he  found  it! 

It  was  said  ol  an  interesting  old  char- 
acter on  the  American  frontier  that  he 
"never  knew  when  he  was  whipped." 
To  which  a  quiet  man  responded.  "Ami 
that  is  the  reason  he  never  was.  No 
man  is  e\er  whipped  until  he  admits 
n  to  himself." 

The  Apostle  Paul  one  time  said  that 

"God  loves  the  cheerful  giver"  t 
9:7).  Ami  he  might   very   truly   have 

added,  "And  God  also  loves  the  man 
who  loses  with  good  humor  and  with- 
out    resentment,     lor     he     shall     win 

eventually." 
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The  District  Superintendent 

Methodism's  Man 


As  district  superintendent,  M. 
D.  McKean  co-ordinates  92 
churches,  assets  of  $8  million. 


His  schedule  claims  most  evenings.  Here,  he  and  Mrs.  McKean  attend  a  bazaar 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Grand  Rapids.  With  1,920  members  and  property 
valued   at    more   than    $1    million,   this    is   the   biggest   church    in    his    district. 
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E  HAS  BEEN  dubbed  the  sparkplug,  the  work- 
horse, and  the  never-missing  link.  He's  at  Methodism's 
middle — between  bishops  and  pastors  and  their  people. 
We  used  to  call  him  "presiding  elder" — but  now  he  is 
"district  superintendent."  Without  him  the  far-flung 
U.  S.  Methodist  organization — with  its  40,000  churches 
and  10  million  members — could  hardly  hold  together. 

Some  laymen  facetiously  refer  to  district  superintend- 
ents as  "the  Lord's  district  sales  managers."  The  job  does 
demand  the  energy,  the  altertness,  and  the  persuasive- 
ness of  a  sales  executive.  But  that  is  not  all. 

District  superintendents  are  in  constant  demand  as 
speakers.  They  talk  before  men's  clubs,  social  gatherings, 
retreats,    youth   groups,   annual    and    quarterly    confer- 


ences— and  service  clubs,  and  civic  or  school  groups.  Sel- 
dom can  they  deliver  the  same  speech  twice. 

They  work  closely  with  their  bishop.  Pastors  ask 
them  to  help  with  problems  of  individual  churches,  and 
these  problems  range  from  evangelism  to  selecting 
stained-glass  windows.  They  are  pastors  of  pastors.  Coun- 
seling with  their  men  claims  a  great  deal  of  their  time. 

One  of  571  district  superintendents  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Rev.  Maurice  D.  McKean,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  six-year  term.  He 
is  a  stocky,  graying,  55-year-old  former  pastor  who  is 
too  busy  now  to  have  a  church  of  his  own.  Like  any 
other  district  superintendent  anywhere,  his  job  is  to 
see  to  it  that  things  get  done.  Specifically,  he  seeks  to 


Attending  a  meeting  of  the  official  board  of  Marne  Church,  McKean  is  as\ed  about  Methodism's  new  program  of  local- 
church  emphasis.  He  explains  how  it  was  authorized  by  General    Conference   last   May    and   activated   later   in    Michigan. 


at  the  Middle 


Deeply  interested  in  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  activities,  he  attends 
various  MYF  meetings  on  his  district.  Here,  at  Grand  Rapids,  he  discusses 
with  MYFers  their  recent  visit  to  New  Yoi\  City  and  the  United  Nations. 


weld  his  90-odd  churches  and  pastors  into  the  many- 
phased  program  of  The  Methodist  Church.  And  he 
superintends  the  Grand  Rapids  District's  $8  million  in- 
vestment in  churches,  parsonages,  and  Methodist  institu- 
tions. 

Driving  thousands  of  miles  each  year  in  the  area 
ranging  west  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Lake  Michigan, 
McKean  keeps  things  humming  wherever  he  goes. 

The  McKean  home  is  both  an  office  and  a  Grand 
Central  Station,  with  doors  forever  opening.  Young 
people,  families,  committees,  and  individuals  come  for 
various  reasons.  His  desk,  piled  high  with  papers  and 
letters,  is  the  only  disorderly  corner  in  the  household, 
over  which  Mrs.  McKean  presides.  She  is  a  gracious 
hostess  and  perfect  complement  to  her  husband. 

Methodists  greet  him  respectfully  as  "Doctor  Mc- 
Kean," but  he  speaks  equally  well  the  language  of  small 
children,  teen-agers,  and  their  elders.  He  needs  to  be 
architect,  psychiatrist,  cheerleader,  authority  on  the  work 
of  the  church  boards,  accountant,  lawyer,  and  emcee. 
He  seeks  out  and  encourages  young  ministers,  helps  es- 
tablish new  churches,  attends  quarterly  and  annual  con- 
ferences, has  innumerable  conferences  with  his  bishop, 
Marshall  R.  Reed  in  Detroit.  He  listens  patiently  if 
church  folk  are  unhappy  over  their  pastoral  appointment. 

Shift  the  scenery,  and  the  work  of  the  Rev.  M.  D. 
McKean  is  little  different  from  that  being  done  by  the 
other  district  superintendents  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  no  guidebook  except  The  Methodist  Discipline.  And 
when  his  six-year  term  has  expired,  he  cannot  be  re- 
appointed. He  will  return  to  a  pulpit  which,  after  all, 
was  his  first  love. 


At  day's  end  this  district 

superintendent,  li\e  many  another,  trudges 

through  the  snowy  winter  night 

to  yet  another  meeting.  Silent  prayer 

(below)  in  the  quiet  of  home 

undergirds  his  ceaseless  activity. 


Photograph 
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//<?  p/ntt  Me  Dr?y  Cfiyt  Center  (above)  at  the  Methodist 
Community  House,  Grand  Rapids.  Below:  Mrs.  McKean  enter- 
tains a  group  oj  pastors'  wives  in  her  comfortable  dining  room. 


Committing  to  God's  care 

"this  house  and  all  who  dwell  within',' 

McKean  helps  dedicate  the  home 

oj  the  Norman  Kitches  in  Grand  Rapids. 


In  his  study,  Dr.  McKean 

tall^s  with  a  young  man  who  is  considering 

a  career  in  the  ministry.  The 

candidate  was  particularly  interested  in 

personal  traits  a  pastor  should  have. 
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./    pastoral   relations   committee    {above)    calls. 
Below:  Bachelor  ministers  treat  him  to  a  supper. 


At  Middleville,  his 
first  charge,  Dr.  McKean 
baptizes  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  George  Grettenberg. 


A  friendly  chat  at  the  hospital  with  John 

Gregory,  85,  a  retired  Methodist  minister. 
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My  Aunt 


Juliette  Gordon  Low,  founder  of  the 
Girl  Scouts,  dreamed  fantastic 
dreams  .  .  .  but  made  them  come  true. 


JF  ORTY-FIVE  years  ago,  down 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  warm- 
hearted and  impulsive  woman — 
childless  herself — picked  up  the  tele- 
phone and  called  one  of  her  many 
friends.  "Nina,"  she  said,  "come  right 
over.  I've  got  something  for  the  girls 
of  this  city,  and  the  entire  country, 
and  the  whole  world — and  we're 
starting  it  tonight!" 

Today,  as  a  direct  result  of  that 
phone  call,  there  are  two  million 
American  youngsters  in  Girl  Scout 
uniform,  plus  half  a  million  leaders. 
It  would  be  conventional  to  say  that 
the  growth  of  the  organization  has 
exceeded  its  founder's  wildest  dreams, 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  this  would  be 
true.  My  Aunt  Daisy  had  faith  in 
the  future  of  Scouting,  and  she  was 
good  at  dreaming  big  dreams. 

Her  name  was  Juliette  Gordon 
Low,  but  to  me — since  she  was  my 
father's  sister — she  was  simply  Aunt 
Daisy.  I  was  only  14  when  she  died, 
but  I  remember  her  with  diamond 
clarity:  a  sturdy,  square-shouldered 
figure  with  iron-gray  hair,  a  gentle 


mouth,  and  magnificent  brown  eyes 
that  could  snap  with  humor  or  flash 
with  indignation. 

Her  fame  as  founder  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  meant  nothing  to  me.  Nor  did 
her  oddities  strike  me  as  being  par- 
ticularly odd.  If,  when  staying  in 
hotels,  she  chose  to  safeguard  her 
jewels  by  putting  them  in  her  shoes 
and  then  placing  the  shoes  outside 
the  door — although  she  admitted  it 
was  a  bore  to  have  to  get  up  and 
retrieve  them  before  the  bootblack 
arrived — why,  such  a  performance 
struck  my  young  mind  as  having 
weird  and  commendable  logic  all  too 
rare  among  grownups. 

So  did  her  habit  of  entertaining  us 
children,  when  things  got  dull,  by 
standing  statuesquely  on  her  head. 
Who  could  ask  for  a  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  boredom? 

This  remarkable  lady,  as  every  Girl 
Scout  knows,  was  born  in  Savannah 
on  Halloween,  1860,  and  as  a  small 
child  distinctly  recalled  the  capture  oi 
the  city  by  Union  troops.  General 
Sherman,  who  had  known  Daisy's 
mother  before  the  war,  came  to  call, 
and  the  little  girl  had  her  first  taste 
of  sugar  sitting  happily  on  his  lap. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  as 
to  where  her  sympathies  lay.  She 
noticed  one  of  Sherman's  aides  with 
an  empty  sleeve.  "I  s'pose  my  Daddy 
did  that,"  she  said  complacently.  "He 
shoots  lots  of  Yankees!" 

Cotton  restored  the  Gordon  family! 
fortunes  after  the  poverty  of  the  Civil 
War,    and    Daisy    was    educated   in; 
New  York  where  she  learned  French; 
and  showed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
painting    and    sculpting.    But    she 
never  learned  to  spell.  I  can  remem- 
ber her  looking  up  crossly  from  the 
dictionary  and  saying  to  my  father, 
"Arthur,   how   do  you   spell   scent? 
You  know,  scent  of  a  flower.  I've 
looked  under  se  and  ce  and  it  isn't 
here  at  all!" 

The  absent-mindedness  for  which 
she  became  famous  later  reared  its 
head  while  she  was  at  school,  too.  Or 
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Daisy 


By  Arthur  Gordon 


one  occasion  she  went  into  a  New 
York  hotel,  ordered  a  large  meal, 
found  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
money,  and  fled  in  panic  before  the 
waiter  could  bring  the  food.  But 
when,  weeks  later,  she  told  the  story 
at  home,  her  father,  who  had  a  stern 
set  of  ethics,  made  her  write  to  the 
hotel,  get  the  bill,  and  pay. 

When  she  was  26,  Daisy  married 
William  Low,  an  Englishman  whose 
cotton  interests  brought  him  often 
to  Savannah.  In  England  she  became 
part  of  the  glittering  world  that  rep- 
resented the  high  noon  of  Victorian- 
ism.  There  she  rode  to  hounds,  kept 
up  her  painting  and  sculpting,  wrote 
poetry,  and  became  mildly  renowned 
for  the  Georgia  cuisine  that  she  in- 
troduced to  London.  She  was  the 
friend  impartially  of  such  luminaries 
as  Rudyard  Kipling  and  of  countless 
outcast  dogs  and  cats  which  she  was 
forever  bringing  home. 

She  could  never  bear  the  thought 
of  an  animal  in  pain — or  even  an 
animal  uncomfortable.  One  cold 
night  in  the  Savannah  house  she 
got  to  worrying  about  a  cow  that 
inhabited  one  of  the  stables.  She  took 
the  blankets  from  the  guest  room,  de- 
scended in  her  nightdress  to  the 
cow's  stall,  and  pinned  them  tender- 
ly around  the  astonished  animal. 

The  only  shadow  on  her  life  in 
those  days  was  her  deafness.  When 
she  was  21,  a  mistaken  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  had  virtually  de- 
stroyed one  eardrum.  And  on  her 
wedding  day,  a  grain  of  rice  thrown 
by  a  guest  had  lodged  in  the  other 
ear,  causing  a  serious  infection.  The 
result  was  that  she  slowly  lost  almost 
all  power  of  hearing. 

She  joked  about  this  affliction,  but 
she  felt  keenly  the  loneliness  imposed 
by  such  a  handicap.  When  her  hus- 
band died,  the  loneliness  was  intensi- 
fied by  her  childlessness.  The  gay, 

At  the  Mamaroncc\,  N.Y., 

Methodist  Church,  Girl  Scouts 

ma\e  toys  for  a  hospital. 


romantic  life  she  had  led  no  longer 
satisfied  her;  she  longed  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  others. 

It  was  at  this  point — 1911  to  be 
exact — that  she  met  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell.  Baden-Powell  was  a 
hero  of  the  Boer  War  who  had  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  Britain  on  a 
movement  that  he  called  Boy  Scout- 
ing. He  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  Daisy,  and  persuaded  her  to 
start  a  troop  of  Girl  Guides,  as  the 
British  called  them,  in  the  lonely 
Scottish  valley  of  Glen  Lyon.  Only 
seven  girls  could  be  recruited,  and 
one  had  to  walk  six  miles  to  meet- 
ings. But  it  was  a  beginning. 

In  October,  Daisy  started  another 
troop,  in  London.  In  January,  1912, 
she  sailed  for  the  States,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in  Savannah,  made  her 
now-famous  telephone  call  to  her 
friend  Nina  Pape. 

Soon  there  were  six  or  seven  troops 
functioning  in  Savannah,  their  ac- 
tivities reported  in  the  daily  papers. 
In  1912  there  was  a  tremendous  need 
for  organized  group  activities  for 
girls  for  better  hygiene,  instruction 
in  arts  and  crafts,  fuller  participation 
in  community  life.  People  who  heard 
rumors  of  these  new  Girl  Guides  (as 


they  were  then  called)  wanted  to 
hear  more.  At  her  own  expense, 
Daisy  opened  a  national  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

She  shanghaied  her  friends  shame- 
lessly into  helping  her.  Her  deafness 
became  an  asset.  When  people  pro- 
tested that  they  had  no  time  or 
energy  to  give,  Daisy  refused  to  hear 
them.  She  went  from  city  to  city, 
usually  alone,  giving  interviews, 
making  speeches,  infecting  people 
with  the  virus  of  her  enthusiasm.  She 
shuttled  back  and  forth  between 
England  and  America,  transplanting 
ideas  in  both  directions.  She  became 
a  one-woman  crusade. 

People  have  wondered  where  she 
got  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence, deaf  and  middle-aged  and  far 
from  well  as  she  was.  I  think  the 
answer  is  plain:  the  wells  of  her  spirit 
were  deep.  She  was  profoundly  reli- 
gious, a  lifelong  member  of  old 
Ghrist  Church  in  Savannah.  And  as 
she  grew  older,  and  experienced  some 
of  the  trials  and  disappointments  that 
come  to  all  of  us,  her  spiritual  re- 
sources grew  stronger. 

After  her  death,  many  poems  that 
she  had  written  were  found  in  her 
journals.  Here  is  one  that  reflects  this 
hard-won  spiritual  awareness: 

When  we  are  young,  and  heart  to  heart 
Whispers  of  things  untried,  divine, 
Before  the  dregs  are  in  the  wine, 

Or  disillusion  plays  a  part, 

When   we  are  young,  is  it  not  true 
That  love's  eternal,  when  it's  new? 

When  we  are  old,  and  time  has  bred 
.  I  callous  tolerance  in  lore's  stead, 
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WISE  SAYINGS 

OF  LIBERIA 

One   flood   does   not   make  you 
pull  off  your 
trousers  twice. 


If  you  sew  it  loosely  you   must 
walk  in  it  loosely. 


If  you  stand  on  a  little  stick 
and  discover  a  dead  elephant, 
don't  say  you  stood  on  a  big 
log  to  find  it. 


The   noise  of  a   guinea   fowl   is 

the   same,   whether   it   is   flying 

up  or  down. 


When  someone  says  "Watch 
out!"  you  do  not  keep  on  gazing 
into  the  sky. 


—  From     a     booklet    of     proverbs    collected     by 
Norma    Bloomquist,    a    missionary    in    Liberia. 


Blessed   are   the   eyes   whose   clearer 
view 
Can  read  the  meaning  of  the  whole, 
The  deeper  meaning  of  the  soul 

The  hove  Eternal — old  or  new! 

Daisy  learned  gradually  and  some- 
times painfully,  as  most  of  us  do,  that 
the  only  true  happiness  lies  in  self- 
forgetfulness.  In  one  of  her  annual 
birthday  messages  to  Scouts  every- 
where, she  wrote,  "One's  birthday 
should  be  a  day  for  good  resolutions. 
And  there  is  a  suggestion  of  Arnold 
Bennett's  that  may  be  of  use  to  you, 
as  it  has  helped  me.  He  calls  it  an  aid, 
and  he  says,  'The  deliberate  cultiva- 
tion of  the  gift  of  putting  yourself  in 
another's  place  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  in  human  relations.'  To  put 
yourself  in  another's  place  requires 
real  imagination,  but  by  so  doing 
each  Girl  Scout  will  be  able  to  live 
among  others  happily." 

In  another  message,  she  told  of  a 
conversation   with   Baden-Powell   in 
which  he  told  her  of  a  word  used  by 
the  natives  of  Africa.  The  word  was 
Ipesi,     meaning     "Whither?"     And 
Baden-Powell    suggested    that    each 
letter  might  stand  for  an  unchanging 
principle  in  Girl  Scouting: 
I  for  Inspiration 
P  for  Possibilities 
E  for  Example 
S  for  Service 
I  for  Ideals 

In  other  words,  Daisy  brought  to 
Scouting  not  only  the  fun  and  the 
energy  it  needed,  but  also  the  spir- 
itual qualities  without  which  it  could 
never  have  survived. 

She  was  not,  certainly,  and  would 
hate  to  be  remembered  as  any  kind 
of  plaster  saint.  She  was  warm  and 
gifted  and  highly  temperamental. 
She  could  be  stubborn,  she  could  be 
unreasonable,  she  had  a  quick  tem- 
per (although  she  never  held  a 
grudge),  and  she  did  not  always 
suffer  fools  gladly. 

I  have  one  recollection  of  her  that 
is  vivid  still.  Aunt  Daisy  was  trying 
to  teach  a  group  of  us  grubby  urchins 
how  to  model  things  in  clay.  She  was 
patiently  instructing  one  child,  and 
another  kept  tugging  at  her  sleeve, 
demanding  that  she  pay  attention  to 
him,  until  suddenly  she  turned  on 
him.  "Wait  your  turn."  she  roared, 
"you  pestiferous  little  gadfly!"  The 
description  was  so  resounding  and  so 
apt  that  I  remember  it  still — although 
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Daisy  was  promptly  overcome  by  re- 
morse and  solaced  the  gadfly  with  a 
piece  of  English  barley  sugar. 

At  present,  Girl  Scouting  reaches 
about  one  girl  out  of  every  eight  of 
Scout  age  in  the  United  States.  Wait- 
ing lists  are  Ions:.  Nobodv  knows  ex- 
actly  how  many  Scouts  there  would 
be  if  leaders,  sponsors,  and  meeting 
places  were  available.  I  have  an  idea 
that  if  Aunt  Daisy  could  return  for 
a  day  or  two,  she'd  start  a  whirlwind 
recruiting  campaign  for  more  leaders. 
She'd  get  them,  too.  By  the  ears,  if 
necessary. 

Aunt  Daisy  died  in  January,  1927, 
of  cancer.  But  not  before  she  knew 
that  everything  she  had  dreamed  for 
Scouting  was  coming  true. 

Plans  for  the  first  world  conference 
of  Scouting  representatives  on  Amer- 
ican soil  had  been  drawn  up  with 
1928  in  view  as  the  earliest  possible 
date.  When  Daisy  announced  in  the 
spring  of  1925  that  she  wanted  it  the 
following  year,  everybody  was 
aghast.  Nothing  had  been  organized, 

Daisy  listened  to  all  the  objections, 
then  drew  one  of  the  objectors  aside, 
"My  dear,"  she  said,  "if  we  don't  have 
it  next  year,  I  won't  be  here."  That 
was  the  first  time  anyone  heard  her 
speak  of  her  illness. 

It  was  impossible,  but  as  a  tribute 
to  her  they  did  it.  Girls  came  from 
all  over  the  world,  symbols — living 
symbols — of  ipesi  and  the  Scouting 
ideal.  Baden-Powell  came.  Repre- 
sentatives of  31  nations  came.  Daisy 
greeted  them  all,  in  constant  pain, 
but  radiantly  happy.  This  was  th 
culmination  of  everything  for  her, 
the  girls  and  the  flags  of  far-flung  na- 
tions, the  dream  come  true. 

She  died  on  January  17,  1927,  and 
her  courage  and  humor  persisted  tc 
the  last.  The  day  before  she  died,  her 
maid  brought  in  another  huge  box 
of  flowers.  "If  this  keeps  up,"  saic 
Daisy  wryly,  "there  won't  be  any  left 
for  the  funeral." 

She  was  buried  in  her  Girl  Sco 
uniform  while  flags  in  the  city  stoO' 
at  half  mast.  A  greathearted  woma 
Baden-Powell  called  her  in  his  fin 
tribute,  and  he  was  right.  When  h 
will  was  read,  this  was  the  last  para 
graph: 

/  trust  I  have  left  no  enmities,  an 
I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  familM 
my  friendships,  especially  my  belovem 
Girl  Scouts. 
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Specialize 
in 

Lonely 
People 


by  Leslie  Savage  Clark 


A, 


With  verses 
she  was  able 
to  fill  the 
darkness. 


.FTER  MY  husband  died,  life 
lost  all  meaning.  Where  his  cheerful 
voice  had  sounded,  the  house  was  si- 
lent. Our  daughter  had  grown  and 
our  home  was  now  an  empty  shell 
of  memories. 

Despair  gripped  my  heart.  I  began 
to  feel  that  my  life  was  important  to 
no  one — not  even  to  the  youngsters 
who  had  grown  up  and  gone  away. 

But  I  realized,  as  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Mi  Hay  once  wrote:  "Life  must  go  on 
— I  forget  just  why!" 

So  it  was  that  the  shut-ins  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  my  town, 
came  to  the  rescue.  No,  they  couldn't 
come  looking  for  me;  I  went  to 
them! 

It  was  a  neighbor  who  suggested 
I  take  part  in  a  visiting  program 
sponsored  by  the  local  Council  of 
Church  Women.  Investigating,  I 
found  the  sole  purpose  of  the  visits 
was  to  be  friendship.  The  only  gilts 
we  took  to  shut-ins  were  such  things 
as  flowers,  fruit,  or  magazines. 

Armed  with  names  and  addresses, 
I  set  out  to  make  an  inspiring  dis- 
covery— to  find  new  friends,  new 
hope,  a  new  outlook — to  cure  my 
heartache. 

I  met  a  blind  woman  who  looked 
forward  to  my  visits  because  of  her 
great  interest  in  poetry.  She  knew  I 
was    going    to    read    from    a    well- 


known  poem  each  time  I  came  for  a 
visit. 

This  blind  woman's  memory  was 
remarkable.  By  memorizing  the 
verses,  she  was  able  to  fill  the  dark- 
ness about  her  with  beautiful  poetry. 
In  imagination,  she  saw  Words- 
worth's "host  of  golden  daffodils  flut- 
tering and  dancing."  And  with  the 
Lady  of  Shalott  she  could  watch: 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dart  and  shiver 
Through    the   wave   that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 
Flowing  down  to  Camclot. 

Another  one  of  my  shut-in  friends 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  lay 
helpless  after  a  scries  of  strokes.  He 
never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint 
about  his  lot,  but  once  he  asked  me, 
very  hesitantly,  if  I  believed  in  a  fu- 
ture life.  He  was  grateful  for  my  re- 
assurance on  a  question  that  loomed 
so  close  to  his  heart. 

A   young   Negro   woman,  terribly 
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crippled  with  arthritis,  told  me  of 
her  experiences  as  a  demonstrator  for 
Aunt  Jemima's  pancake  flour.  She 
had  been  very  slender,  and  in  order 
to  play  the  part  of  that  plump 
"Mammy"  she  had  had  to  pad  out 
her  figure  with  sofa  pillows. 

One  shut-in,  a  widow,  simply 
wanted  to  talk  about  her  son  who 
was  away  from  home.  Many  times 
she  showed  me  cherished  pictures  of 
him.  She  was  proud  of  his  cleverness 
and  the  good  grades  he  bad  made  in 
school.  She  liked  to  read  me  frag- 
ments from  his  infrequent  letters. 

My  proud,  lonely  friend  never 
suspected  those  letters  came  from  a 
state  prison  where  her  son  was  serv- 
ing time  as  a  convicted  robber. 

As  a  lonely  person  who  specializes 
in  visiting  other  lonely  people,  1  have 
found  this  experience  most  reward- 
ing. I  try  to  visit  each  ot  them  once 
every  two  weeks.  On  the  day  1  plan 
to  make  a  calk  1  cluck  with  the  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Association  to  learn  of 
the  patient's  condition. 

One  afternoon  I  became  worried 
about  one  ol  the  women  shut  ins  on 
my  list.  I  reported  mj  anxietj  to  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  supei 
visor  and  within  an  hour,  a  trim 
young  nurse  was  at  the  shut  in's  bed- 
side. 
Among  the  manv  rewarding  dis 
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Looks  at     movies 


By   Harry  C.   Spencer 

General     Secretary,    Methodist    Television,     Radio,    and     Film     Commission 


Films  are  rated  for  audience  suit- 
ability. Also,  the  symbols  (  +  )  and  ( — ) 
provide  "yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  the 
question:  Do  the  ethical  standards  in 
the  film  in  general  provide  constructive 
entertainment? 

Albert  Schweitzer  (Hill  and  Ander- 
son )  Family  ( + ) 
A  semi-documentary  (the  com- 
mentary was  written  by  Dr.  Schweitzer 
and  narrated  by  Fredric  March)  de- 
scribes the  life  of  the  renowned  mis- 
sionary and  Nobel  Prize  winner.  Early 
scenes  were  re-enacted  on  location. 
Current  pictures  were  taken  at  the 
African  hospital  and  mission.  A  rev- 
erent glimpse  of  a  great  life. 

Anastasia  (20th  Century)  Adults 
(  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
Is  Anastasia,  the  daughter  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II,  still  alive?  She  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion. The  czar  had  deposited  ten  mil- 
lion pounds  in  British  banks;  since 
he  is  dead,  an  heir  might  claim  the 
fortune.  A  girl  trained  to  impersonate 
Anastasia  seems  to  know  things  her 
scheming  tutors  can't  teach  her.  Could 
she  be  the  real  Anastasia? 

Rainmaker  (Paramount)  Adults 
(  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
Though  there  is  comedy  in  this 
story  of  a  woman,  "almost  an  old 
maid,"  seeking  a  husband,  there  are 
overtones  of  meaning  that  will  prove 
fascinating  to  the  serious  viewer. 
Katherine  Hepburn,  her  father,  and 
two  brothers  live  on  a  ranch  in  a 
drought-ridden  prairie.  She  thinks 
she  is  too  plain  to  attract  a  man — 
until  Burt  Lancaster,  a  fake  rain- 
maker, comes  by. 

The  Girl  He  Left  Behind  (Warner 
Bros.)  Adults  (  +  )   Youth  (  +  ) 

Tab  Hunter  is  a  spoiled  college 
athlete  who  is  drafted.  He  resents 
discipline,  fights  army  regulations  in 
a  film  dealing  with  the  basic  question: 
How  do  you  win  loyalty? 

Though  the  army  uses  the  harshest 
discipline,  the  officer  in  charge  finally 
tells  Tab,  "I've  failed.  You  can  ask  for 
a    dishonorable    discharge."    Then    on 
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maneuvers  Tab  fulfills  a  special  mis- 
sion at  great  personal  danger.  He  is 
proud  of  the  army.  But  the  final 
scene  shows  him,  now  a  drill  sergeant, 
using  the  same  discipline  he  resented 
on  new  recruits. 

Love  Me  Tender    (20th   Century) 
Youth    (-) 

No  one  will  be  interested  in  this 
film,  starring  Elvis  Presley,  except  his 
fans.  Plot,  thin;  acting,  poor;  produc- 
tion quality  and  direction,  mediocre. 
The  singing  is  typically  Elvis. 

Peacemaker        (United       Artists) 
Family  (  +  ) 

A  former  gunslinger,  now  a  parson, 
arrives  in  town  to  find  ranchers  and 
farmers  in  conflict.  When  the  parson 
tries  to  bring  them  together,  he  gets 
involved  with  other  gunmen  in  a 
battle    over    railroad    property. 

Secrets  of  Life  (Walt  Disney) 
Adults  (  +  )  Youth  (  +  ) 
Documentary  showing  nature's 
method  of  maintaining  life  on  the 
earth.  Beautiful  color  scenes  woven 
into  a  fascinating,  educational  film. 

Teahouse     of     the     August     Moon 
(MCM)  Adults  (  +  ) 
U.  S.  Army  officers  try  to  teach  de- 
mocracy   to    the    inhabitants    of    Oki- 
nawa. But  the  natives  win  out. 

Teen-age    Rebel     (20th    Century) 
Adults    (  +  ) 

A  more  important  picture  than  the 
title  implies.  Ginger  Rogers  plays  the 
part  of  a  divorcee  whose  daughter  is  in 
the  father's  custody.  Years  later,  the 
father  wants  to  marry  again  and  sends 
the  daughter  back  to  her  mother. 
Ginger  struggles  to  win  the  young 
woman's    love. 

Wee  Geordie   (British  Lion)   Family 

<  +  ) 

A  small  Scotch  lad  is  ashamed  of 
his  puny  physique  and  takes  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  body  building. 
After  years  of  training,  he  wins  the 
hammer  throw  in  the  1956  Olympics 
■ — and  almost  loses  his  childhood 
sweetheart.  A  friendly,  enjoyable  film 
for  all  ages. 


coveries  I  have  made  is  that  my 
shut-in  friends  expect  nothing  but 
friendship.  And  they  give  even  more 
richly  than  they  receive.  When  I  was 
ill,  they  sent  me  messages  and  little 
"get  well  quick"  notes.  Later,  when 
I  was  well  again  and  able  to  visit 
them,  they  shared,  with  simple  dig- 
nity, whatever  they  had  to  offer. 

A  visit  to  a  shut-in  need  not  be  sad 
or  gloomy.  You  should  be  as  cheer- 
ful and  informal  as  when  you  visit  a 
close  friend.  Exchange  bits  of  house- 
hold lore.  Talk  about  life  and  livinl 
and  the  affairs  of  the  community  and 
the  nation. 

Of  course,  there  are  times  when 
the  old,  old  heartaches  come  to  the 
surface.  But  the  painful  memories 
can  be  eased  by  talking  them  out 
with  someone  who  has  also  known 
pain  and  great  personal  loss. 

Many  of  my  shut-in  friends  live  in 
humble  homes,  but  the  rooms  where 
they  are  confined  are  spotless.  In 
these  rooms,  which  can  be  trans- 
formed from  prison  cells  to  places 
of  hope  and  cheer,  I  have  seen  vic- 
tory after  victory  over  the  forces  of 
poverty,  pain  and  age.  If  you  have* 
never  been  a  shut-in,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  imagine  what  life 
would  be  like  without  freedom  td 
move  around  as  you  always  have. 
Perhaps  you  would  consider  existence 
no  longer  worth-while;  that  the  best' 
you  could  do  would  be  sullen  accept- 
ance of  your  lot.  When  I  began  spe- 
cializing in  lonely  people,  I  learned 
that  many  shut-ins  find  much  to  be: 
thankful  for. 

I  am  thankful,  too,  that  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  learn  that  by  think- 
ing of  others,  my  own  lot  in  life  be- 
came a  brighter  one.  None  of  us 
is  alone  if  his  thoughts  are  of  others. 

I  find  that  few  shut-ins  are  bitter! 
with  their  lot.  Again  and  again 
hear  them  say:  "People  are  so  kind.' 
Or  "God  has  been  very  good  to  me.' 

Even  if  your  town  does  not  have 
well-organized  plan  for  visiting  shut 
ins,  you,  too,  can  specialize  in  lone 
ly  people.  There  are  lonely  foil 
everywhere  and  you  can  seek  ther 
out  through  your  pastor,  a  doctor! 
or  a  social  worker. 

No  other  experience  has  done  sc 
much  to  heal  my  own  heartaches  anc 
to  fill  me  with  humble  admiration  foj 
the  dignity  and  courage  of  the  unl 
conquerable  human  soul. 
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A  new  era  is  dawning 
for  some  350,000  Americans  who 
are  fighting  disease,  poverty, 
and  prejudice. 


America's  Indians 
Get  a  Chance! 


BY  JAMES  DANIEL 


J 


OHNNY  BEGAY  is  a  10-year-old  Navajo  Indian  boy  with 
wide  dark  eyes,  straight  black  hair,  and  a  dazzling  smile.  Born 
in  a  one-room,  windowless,  mud-and-log  "hogan,"  third  of  five 
children  of  a  poor,  disease-cursed  family  (the  first  two  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy),  Johnny  might  have  grown  up  to  be  just 
another  "blanket  Indian,"  living  on  a  government  dole  like 
thousands  of  others  on  the  huge  Navajo  reservation  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

But  one  day  when  he  was  seven  and  herding  sheep,  the 
principal  of  a  school  down  in  the  valley  drove  up  the  canyon 
to  talk  with  Johnny's  father.  Through  an  interpreter  she  ex- 
plained that  there  was  a  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Washington,  Glenn  L.  Emmons,  who  was  distressed  because 
half  the  children  of  the  Navajo  tribe,  largest  of  all  Indian 
groups,  were  not  attending  school.  She  quoted  from  a  talk  he 
was  making  to  all  tribal  councils  all  over  the  country:  "Other 
children  can  grow  up  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  nurses, 
businessmen,  bankers,  skilled  operators.  They  can  be  congress- 
men, governors.  Your  children  can,  too,  if  they  have  the  edu- 
cation and  we  give  them  their  chance." 

"What  does  she  want  me  to  do?"  the  father  asked  the  in- 
terpreter uneasily. 

"Put  that  boy  in  school,"  said  the  principal  firmly. 

"Oh  no,"  the  father  protested.  "Who  would  do  his  work?" 

"I  will,"  spoke  up  Johnny's  mother.  "The  strange  woman 
has  a  good  face.  What  she  says  is  true.  If  we  keep  the  boy  here, 
he  will  never  have  any  life  but  this." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Johnny  was  waving  a  shaky  good-by  to 
his  family  and  riding  the  rutted  trail  down  to  the  reservation 
boarding  school.  Starting  without  a  word  of  English,  Johnny 
made  such  progress  in  the  next  three  years  that  last  fall  he 
went  with  500  other  Navajo  boys  and  girls  to  Gallup,  N.M. 
There  he  lived  in  a  big  new  dormitory  staffed  with  house- 
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Studying  the  problem  at  grass-roots 
level,  Emmons  meets  Indian  leaders. 


mothers  and  entered  the  city  schools 
of  racially  cosmopolitan  Gallup, 
striking  up  friendships  and  studying 
with  children  of  Yankee,  Italian, 
German,  Polish,  Mexican,  and  other 
stock. 

Johnny  Begay  stands  for  a  new 
era  in  Indian  relations.  It  is  an  era 
that  began  in  1952  when  presidential 
candidate  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
pledged  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  age-old  problems  of  our  original 
Americans,  in  close  and  continuous 
consultation  with  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  to  bring  them  into  the 
main  stream  of  American  life.  To  re- 
deem that  pledge  the  following  year, 
he  appointed  Glenn  Emmons,  a 
small-town  "country  banker"  from 
Gallup  and  long-time  champion  and 
friend  of  the  Indians,  as  the  38th 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Under  Emmons,  Indian  poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance  have  been 
subjected  to  their  most  concentrated 
attack  in  history.  Indians  have  been 
freed  from  humiliating  laws  that 
point  to  them  as  second-class  citizens. 
Best  of  all,  their  own  creative  self- 
help  potentialities  have  been  power- 
fully stimulated. 

"No  longer  is  our  problem  prod- 
ding Indians  to  get  going,"  confides 
a  veteran  Indian  Bureau  official.  "It's 
trying  to  keep  up  with  them." 

Born  in  Alabama  61  years  ago,  Em- 
mons got  out  of  the  army  in  1919  and 
headed  for  Gallup  and  a  job  as  a 
bank  clerk.  Gallup  was  a  coal-mining 
town  with  hitching  posts  in  front  of 
the  saloons.  Indians  and  their  squaws 
thronged  the  streets  on  Saturdays. 

Many  old  Indian  warriors  still  bit- 
terly recalled  the  Navajos'  terrible 
forced  march  into  exile  with  Kit 
Carson.  Until  the  Yankees  came 
along,  the  Navajos  had  been  a  proud 
and  powerful  tribe.  Now  despised, 
they  were  discouraged,  ragged,  and 
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dirty,  and  some  drank  themselves 
petrified  to  forget.  But  Emmons  saw 
they  were  just  ordinary  people  in 
trouble,  and  his  heart  went  out  to 
them. 

Incensed  that  Indians,  forbidden  by 
law  to  mortgage  their  land,  could  not 
borrow  money  except  at  scandalous 
rates  from  professional  moneylend- 
ers, he  and  a  brother,  who  had  built 
up  a  little  bank  of  their  own  on  bor- 
rowed money,  experimented  by  mak- 
ing character  loans  to  Indians.  Some- 
times Emmons  struck  out  the  bank's 
name  on  the  note,  substituting  his 
own  and  advancing  personal  funds. 
He  counted  on  the  Navajos'  natural 
thrift  and  skill  as  livestock  men,  and 
the  Indians  kept  faith  with  him. 

Emmons  was  one  of  the  South- 
western leaders  who  joined  behind 
the  Indians'  right  to  vote,  which  led, 
in  1948,  to  court  decrees  that  Indians 
were  being  deprived  of  their  citizen- 
ship rights  by  party  machines  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  And  in 
1952  Emmons  urged  Eisenhower  to 
come  to  the  Gallup  Indian  Cere- 
monial. There,  at  the  big  festival  of 
Indian  tribes  from  all  areas  of  the 
countrv,  Eisenhower  signalized  the 
political  maturity  of  Indians  by  in- 
cluding them  in  his  program,  to 
bring  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

After  the  election,  the  Navajo 
tribal  council  sent  emissaries  to 
Washington  to  urge  Emmons'  ap- 
pointment as  commissioner.  The 
President  waited  until  more  than 
150  tribes  had  had  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  on  this  issue. 
Then  in  July,  1953,  he  named  Em- 
mons as  the  preference  of  the  elected 
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tribal  leaderships  and  promptly  sent 
the  new  commissioner  on  a  two- 
month  tour  of  Indian  reservations 
throughout  the  West. 

When  Emmons  returned  to  Wash- 
ington,   he    was    the    best-informed 
commissioner  since  the  job  was  cre- 
ated in  1824.  He  reported  that  "In- 
dians  want   what  other   Americans 
want — help  in  overcoming  ignorance,  I 
poverty,  and  disease,  of  which  they  i 
have    more    than    their    share."    Hei 
pointed  out  that  Indian  infant  mor- 
tality was  nearly  three  times  as  high 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and; 
tuberculosis  mortality  five  times  as] 
high.  Indians  suffered  eight  times  as 
much   infectious  hepatitis,   10  times) 
as  much  dysentery. 

Despite  solemn  treaty  promises,  wej 
had  failed  to  provide  Indians  withj 
even     minimum     education.     Some 
20,000  children  of  school  age  hadn'i 
been  in  a  classroom;  many  times  that 
many  adults  were  unprepared  to  earnj 
a    living.   As    recently   as   the    1940sl 
government  policy  strove  to  isolate 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations,  or 
the  theory  that  they  were  incapable! 
of    competing    or    even    protecting 
themselves  against  modern  Americar 
society.  And   so   on   the  54  millior 
reservation  acres,  some  of  it  so  aric 
that  it  took  160  acres  to  provide 
age    for    one    horse,    were    crowdecj 
some  250,000  to  300,000  Indians.  Fur 
thermore,  a  high  birth  rate  wf 
even  now  is  expected  to  double  tta 
Indian    population    in    the    next    21 
vears  meant  that  every  year  the  Inl 
dian     standard    of    living,     ahead  [ 
abysmally  low,  would  decline  consic 
erably. 
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One  of  many  Indian  families 
being  relocated  arrives  in  a  Midwest 
city.  Last  year,  8,000  Indians 
moved  for  better  jobs. 


In  a  move  which  Emmons  ap- 
proved, Congress  cleared  away  an 
underbrush  of  archaic  Indian  law.  It 
was  ridiculous  that  in  1953  the  In- 
dians were  denied  the  elementary 
right  to  own  firearms.  It  was  a  fed- 
eral offense  to  sell  liquor  to  Indians 
— a   law    that   served    to   emphasize 

,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  Indians  and 

j  was  flagrantly  disobeyed.  Now,  local 
option   determines   if   there's   to   be 

:  prohibition  and  the  Indian  tribes, 
using     their     own      police     forces, 

.  courts,  and  jails,  bear  down  on  Indian 

i  drunkenness    more    effectively    than 

I  the  white  man  ever  could. 

Emmons  succeeded  in  getting  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  to  take 
over  full  responsibility  for  Indian 
health.  Health  cycles  ordinarily  re- 

i  spond  slowly.  But  already  this  move, 
which  led  to  an  87  per  cent  increase 
in  the  number  of  sanitarians  working 
among  Indians,  has  caused  such  in- 
dices as  tuberculosis  deaths  to  decline 
markedly. 

In  education  Emmons  started  a 
crash  program  aimed  at  getting  100 
per  cent  of  the  school-age  children 
into  classes.  On  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion, he  speeded  up  the  conversion 
of  infrequently  attended  day  schools 
into  boarding  schools,  so  that  chil- 
dren would  attend  classes  regularly. 
And  one-room  trailer  schools  were 

1  spotted  over  the  reservation  to  test 

!  new  school  locations. 

In  a  daring  move,  Emmons  asked 
the  cities  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 


Better  schools  are  giving 

young  Indians  their  first  real 

chance  at  education. 


and  Utah  to  admit  Navajo  children 
to  their  public  schools.  Back  came  the 
reply :  "Sorry.  No  funds." 

"Okay,"  said  Emmons.  "If  we  get 
you  federal  money  to  build  extra 
classrooms,  put  up  Indian  dormi- 
tories, and  pay  tuition,  then  will  you 
take  our  children?" 

Public  opinion  was  on  the  spot. 
Racial  prejudice  long  had  been  cam- 
ouflaged by  the  practical  argument 
that  since  Indian-reservation  property 
is  exempt  from  local  taxation,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  taxpayers  to  ex- 
tend public  services  to  Indians.  Now 
this  excuse  wouldn't  do,  and  after 
much  public  discussion  Gallup  and 
Aztec,  N.  M.,  and  Holbrook,  Wins- 
low,  and  Snowflake,  Ariz.,  agreed.  A 
sixth  town,  Richfield,  Utah,  agreed  to 
participate  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
with  a  limited  number  of  Indian 
pupils. 

Today,  after  only  two  years  in  op- 
eration, the  public-school  project  has 
1400  Indian  pupils  and  is  the  pride 
of  the  whole  area.  Of  the  126  enrolled 
in  Richfield,  86  made  three  grades  in 


two  years,  eight  made  four  grades  in 
two  years.  Only  one  has  failed. 

Community  attitude :  Congress- 
man H.  A.  Dixon  of  Utah  reports 
that  Indian  children  have  been  wel- 
comed into  Scouting;  the  Rotary 
Club  has  a  standing  committee  in 
their  behalf.  The  churches  have  given 
big  dinners  for  them,  and  every 
single  Indian  child  was  invited  into 
a  Richfield  home  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  dinners.  Best  of  all, 
14  Indian  children  have  been  placed 
in  foster  homes  in  the  community. 

In  these  schools,  young  Indian  lives 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  are 
being  made  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive. I  recently  spent  a  day  at  the  In- 
termountain  School  at  Brigham  City, 
Utah,  where  2,300  teen-agers  are  get- 
ting accelerated  academic,  combined 
with  vocational,  training.  "We're  do- 
ing a  strictly  profitable  salvage  job 
on  these  deserving  youngsters,"  Su- 
perintendent George  A.  Boyce  told 
me.  "Forget,  if  you  want  to,  that  they 
deserve  this.  Remember  that  if  we 
weren't  helping  them,  they  would  be 
on  the  taxpayers'  backs  for  50  years." 

Boyce  told  me  there  is  apparently 
a  spontaneous  movement  among  In- 
dians toward  Christianity.  "It  used 
to  be  that  hardly  any  child  came  to 
us  with  a  church  affiliation  or  prefer- 
ence  stated  by  the  parents.  Now  hard- 
ly one  comes  without." 

Intermountain  has  graduated  a  to- 
tal of  518  boys  and  girls.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent  are  holding  down  jobs, 
most  of  these  off  the  reservations. 
The     others     are     in     service,     or 
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taking  further  education.  Unemploy- 
ment is  an  unbelievably  low  3  per 
cent.  Typical  graduates  include  a 
$297-a-month  railroad-shop  carpenter, 
a  $258  sheet-metal  worker,  a  $232 
brick  tender  for  an  Ogden,  Utah,  con- 
struction firm;  two  $360  bricklayers 
in  Denver;  a  $208  body-fender  man 
for  the  Ford  assembly  plant  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Other  young  men  are  in 
the  army,  air  force,  and  paratroopers 
here  and  abroad. 

Girl  graduates  go  into  domestic 
service,  nursing,  waiting  tables,  work- 
ing in  laundries,  and  clerking  in 
stores — where  there  is  work  to  be 
done.  "They  don't  mind  starting 
out  humbly,"  says  Boyce.  "But  get 
their  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  lad- 
der and  up  they  go  under  their  own 
power." 

Last  fall  an  adult-education  pro- 
gram stressing  courses  in  English 
was  launched  among  the  Flori- 
da Seminoles,  Arizona  Papagos, 
South  Dakota  Sioux,  North  Dakota 
Chippewas,  and  Idaho  Shoshones. 
"Thousands  of  people  on  reservations 
today  are  separated  from  the  modern 
world  by  a  language  barrier,"  says 
Emmons.  "No  wonder  they  have 
such  difficulty  earning  a  living." 

There's  already  proof  that  maturer 
Indians  are  employable,  given  a 
knowledge  of  English.  During  1956 
some  8,000  Indians,  singly  and  in 
family  groups,  migrated  from  reser- 
vations to  Chicago,  Denver,  Los  An- 


geles, and  other  cities,  where  the 
Indian  Bureau  has  job-placement  of- 
fices. Some  were  middle-aged,  some 
had  never  seen  a  telephone  or  a  street- 
car. Yet  Bureau  officials  estimate  that 
these  newly  transplanted  Indians  pay 
an  average  of  $210  a  year  in  income 
taxes — ceasing  to  be  dependents  of 
the  United  States  and  becoming  co- 
supporters. 

There  is  a  significant  movement 
of  industry  to  the  reservations,  with 
the  Indian  Bureau  helping  tribes  get 
in  touch  with  companies  seeking  new 
plant  sites.  Currently,  Indians  are 
working  in  electronics-assembly 
plants  in  Wisconsin  and  footwear 
factories  in  North  Carolina.  A  West 
Coast  furniture  company  has  started 
a  new  factory  in  Gallup  and  has  con- 
tracted to  use  Indians  for  supervisory 
as  well  as  bench  jobs. 

Today  we  see  the  reservation  In- 
dian moving  eagerly,  confidently, 
into  our  society.  Johnny  Begay  is  not 
one  little  Indian  boy — he  is  thou- 
sands. In  three  years  the  Navajos, 
largest  and  till  recently  the  most 
backward  tribe,  have  raised  their  pri- 
mary and  secondary  enrollment  from 
14,000  to  26,000. 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  count 
on  one  hand  the  Navajos  getting 
higher  education.  This  year  250  are 
enrolled  in  colleges,  medical  schools, 
nursing  centers,  and  business  schools. 
Of  these,  99  have  full  scholarships 
from  the  tribal  council,  which  not 


only  pays  tuition  and  board  but  sees 
to  it  that  Navajo  students  have  as 
much  spending  money  as  other  col- 
lege youth. 

There  is  a  new-found  pride  in 
personal  appearance  and  grooming. 
On  a  recent  trip  to  the  Navajo  coun- 
try I  marveled  at  not  seeing  even  one 
unkempt  or  shabbily  attired  pupil. 
"There's  a  reason,"  said  Wade  Head, 
Indian  Bureau  regional  director. 
"The  tribe  appropriated  $400,000  of 
their  own  money  to  buy  clothes  for 
any  child  needing  them."  They  spec- 
ified there  was  to  be  no  institutional 
garb,  but  attractive  individual  cloth- 
ing. 

All  this  is  only  an  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  change.  As  wards  and  de- 
pendents of  the  federal  government, 
the  reservation  Indians  naturally 
were  suspicious,  resentful,  and  often 
demanding.  Today  they  have  some- 
thing to  give.  Recently  a  Navajo  girl 
graduated  from  an  Eastern  college 
and  was  offered  a  position  teaching 
back  East.  Having  held  a  scholarship 
awarded  by  her  tribal  council,  she 
had  a  moral  obligation  to  return  to 
teach  on  the  reservation. 

She  took  her  problem  to  Paul 
Jones,  the  wise  chief  of  the  Navajos. 

"Accept  the  offer,"  he  told  her. 
"Those  people  back  East  have  been 
sending  us  teachers  and  doctors  and 
nurses  for  a  long  time.  I  reckon  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  begin  re- 
turning the  favor." 


SO  HIS  PEOPLE  COULD  UNDERSTAND  .  .  . 

EARLY  Methodist  missionaries  owed  a  great  debt  to  Sequoya,  genius 
of  the  Cherokee  tribe  who  invented  an  alphabet  for  his  people.  Before 
Sequoya,  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  teach  the  Indians  of  the 
southern  Appalachians  to  read  or  write  in  English. 

Sequoya  worked  on  his  alphabet  for  12  years,  introducing  it  in  1821. 
It  contained  76  strange  characters,  each  representing  a  syllable.  Within  a 
few  months  almost  every  Cherokee  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Schools  and  churches  flourished.  The  Bible  and  other  books  were  trans- 
lated into  Cherokee.  Soon  there  were  nearly  1,000  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

After  more  than  135  years,  the  Methodist  missionary  program  continues 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  western  North  Carolina,  hundreds  of 
these  proud  and  noble  Americans  worship  in  the  Cherokee  Methodist 
Center,  a  beautiful  structure  of  native  stone.  In  a  way,  this  mission  could 
be  a  monument  to  Sequoya,  who  made  it  possible  for  his  ancestors  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language. 
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Sfyes  are  gray  but  hearts  are  sunny  as  a  steady  stream  of  refugees  enters  Camp  Kilmer's  gales. 


Help  &  Hope  for  Hungarian  Refugees 


B: 


EHIND  them:  terror,  barbarism,  fear.  Ahead:  the 
bright  promise  of  a  new  start  in  a  free  nation. 

These  are  the  Hungarian  refugees.  Many  fought  for 
their  freedom  with  little  but  bare  flesh  and  pitifully  puny 
weapons  against  the  Red  Army's  mechanized  might. 
All  have  known  the  oppression  of  godless  communism 
— and  all  have  chosen  to  flee,  risking  death  if  discovered. 

Emergency  aid  extended  by  Methodists  in  Vienna 
was  pictured  on  page  70  of  last  month's  Together.  Here 
in  color  is  a  camera  record  of  Hungarian  refugees  tun- 
neling through  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J.  From  here  they  go 
to  new  homes  across  the  U.S.A. 


Most  Hungarians  are  Catholics.  Estimates  vary  but 
it  is  believed  about  25  per  cent  —  some  2,500,000  —  are 
Protestant.  Largest  is  the  Reformed  church;  others  in- 
clude the  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Friends,  and 
Methodist. 

Protestant  churches  are  working  through  the  Church 
World  Service  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to 
speed  admission  of  uprooted  families.  Associated  with 
it  is  MCOR — Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief, 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  It  is  locating  sponsors 
for  refugees,  helping  settle  them  in  new  homes  and  jobs. 

Artists  and  laborers,  engineers  and  housewives,  bakers 
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Some   (left)    are    met    by   their   sponsors. 
Were  newcomers  happy?  fust  loof^  above. 
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Margit  and  Karoly   Viszmegh — engineer  and   mezzo  soprano — are  interviewed   by   vocational-guidance  expert. 


Treed  from  prison  by  patriots,  Father  Hegumen,  a  Gree\  Ortho- 
dox priest,  reached  the  border,  95  miles  away,  in  jail  garb  he 
shows  to  Mrs.  Elise  Tsomaia,  MCOR  interpreter  and  receptionist. 
Mrs.  Tsomaia,  a  DP  from  Russian  Georgia,  speafis  five  languages. 
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and  factory  hands  are  being  carefully 
screened  for  security  reasons;  then 
each  is  interviewed,  in  Hungarian, 
to  determine  the  jobs  he  or  she  can 
do  in  their  new  homeland. 

On  these  pages,  you  are  meeting 
a  typical  cross  section  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  arriv- 
ing daily  by  plane  or  ship  from  the 
turmoil  of  Eastern  Europe.  Through 
the  camera's  eye,  you  see  them  taking 
their  first  faltering  steps  in  their 
chosen  homeland. 

These  are  the  newest  Americans- 
in-the-making.  They  lost  a  battle — 
but  they  won  new  freedom  for  them- 
selves  and   the    world's   admiration. 
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Young  men  such  as  these  led  the 
revolt.  But  now  they  can  relax, 
in     Kilmer,     during     processing. 


In  the  barracks:  Freedom  fighters  enjoy  three  new  luxuries: 
clean  clothes,  light  reading — and  their  first  laugh  in  wee\s. 


From  clothing  given  by  Americans,  refugees  pic\  their  sizes.    An  unspohen  rule:  ta\e  only  what  you  need. 


In  tragic 

exodus,  hundreds 
of  children 
were  separated 
from  parents. 
But  this  boy  and 
his  mother 
escaped  together. 
Here  he 
enjoys  his  first 
taste  of 

American  food, 
cooked  by 
Army  chefs  at 
the  camp. 


Plenty  of  gloves  to  choose  from — and  luck- 
ily a  new  pair  that  just  fits  this  little  girl. 


Cossac\  hats,  high  boots,  heavy  suits — these  children 
were   ready   for   winter's    worst    when    they    escaped. 
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William  H.  Taylor, 

Whodist  bishop  who  sent 

eucalyptus  seeds 

from  Australia. 


Imported 

Beauty  for 

California 

Hills 
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.OURISTS  in  California  take  for 
granted  the  eucalyptus  trees  that  line 
highways,  crown  barren  hills,  and 
push  tall  green  fingers  up  through 
desert  sand.  But  few  Californians 
had  seen  a  eucalyptus  when  William 
H.  Taylor,  a  fresh-faced  young  Vir- 
ginian, arrived  there  in  1849. 

The  gold  rush  was  at  fever  pitch 
when  Taylor's  ship  entered  the 
Golden  Gate  and  docked  at  San 
Francisco.  Taylor  hadn't  come  for 
nuggets — he  sought  the  men  looking 
for  them.  A  powerful  street  and 
mining-camp  preacher,he  could  quiet 
a  mob  or  convert  a  rough  miner  with 
equal  ease.  He  was  to  become  one 
of  the  most  successful  evangelists 
Methodism  ever  produced. 

Hut  Bishop  Taylor  left  his  mark  in 
still  another  way.  In  1863  he  visited 
Australia  while  on  a  world-wide 
evangelism  tour.  There  was  a  gold 
rush  going  on  in  Australia,  too,  but 
once  again  Taylor's  mission  was  the 
saving  of  souls.  And  of  more  inter- 
est to  him  than  gold  were  the  mil- 
lions of  eucalyptus  trees  growing 
"down  under."  Their  lush  leaves  re- 
minded him  of  the  pleasant  greenery 
he  had  known  as  a  boy  along  the 
Atlantic  seacoast.  He  believed  this 
rugged,  fast-growing,  drought-resist 
ing  tree  could  add  the  same  touch  of 
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Most  widely  planted 
eucalyptus  in  California 
is  the  blue  gum. 
Note  feathery  blooms, 
the  odd  buds,  long 
lance-li\e  leaves. 


This  hardy  import,  the  Manna 
Gum,  grows  to  a  great  size 
in   California's  favorable  clime. 


beauty  to  the  bare,  brown  hills  and  valleys  of  California. 

Taylor  sent  a  batch  of  blue-gum  eucalyptus  seeds  to 
his  wife  in  California.  She  planted  them  in  an  impro- 
vised greenhouse  and,  for  the  next  10  years,  gave  away  or 
sold  thousands  of  the  seedlings.  While  the  Taylors 
were  not  the  first  to  import  eucalyptus  seeds,  they  were 
apparently  the  first  to  distribute  the  seedlings  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  California  climate  was  made  to  order  for  the 
eucalyptus.  Today  these  lofty  trees  line  highways  and 
side  roads  of  the  Golden  State.  They  flourish  in  thick 
groves  or  advance  in  long  lines  to  hold  back  the  killing 
winds  that  menace  the  citrus  orchards.  During  the 
winter  months  the  eucalyptus  trees  blaze  with  crimson 
and  yellow  blooms,  adding  a  riot  of  color  to  the  land- 
scape. About  80  per  cent  of  California's  eucalyptus  are 
blue  gum.  But  there  are  several  hundred  types  now 
flourishing  throughout  the  world. 

The    trees    have    towering    slender    trunks    with    no 


branches  or  leaves  for  more  than  half  their  height.  The 
leaves  of  some  varieties  are  narrow  and  may  hang 
straight  down.  All  are  evergreens  which  shed  their  bark 
instead  of  their  leaves  in  winter. 

Long  ago,  Californians  saw  the  eucalyptus  as  the 
answer  to  just  about  every  need.  Promoters  declared  the 
trees  were  excellent  for  firewood  and  shipbuilding;  thatt 
eucalyptus  tea  and  inhalants  could  cure  or  soothe  almost 
everything.  Just  plant  a  eucalyptus  tree,  the  promoters 
said,  and  sit  back  and  watch  it  grow  rapidly  into  a 
fortune! 

"Pour  your  surplus  into  eucalyptus,"  a  typical  adver- 
tisement proclaimed,  "and  after  10  years  you  can  live  on 
the  income  the  rest  of  your  life.  When  you  are  gone, 
your  children  and  your  children's  children  will  perpetu- 
ally reap  the  same  large  profits  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  great  promise.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  were  put  into  seedlings  as  the  boom  continued 
But   by    1912,   it   became   apparent   that   the   eucalyptus 
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The  spreading  green  branches  of  a 
eucalyptus  (the  red  flowering  gum) 
throw  dense  shade  across  a  lawn  at 
a  street  corner  in  Berkeley,  California. 


When  in  full  bloom, 

the  individual  flowers 

of  the  red  gum  form 

a  crimson  mass. 


•  trees  grown   here  couldn't  compete  commercially  with 
'.  native  American  hardwoods.  So  only  a  small  part  of  the 
great  eucalyptus  plantations  survive  today.    But  people 
continue  to  plant  eucalyptus  in  California,  Arizona,  and 
:  New  Mexico  because,  for  many,  they  are  things  of  beauty. 
The  eucalyptus  episode  in  California  was  only  inci- 
dental in  the  lifetime  of  Christian  service  rendered  by 
!  Bishop  William  Taylor.   He  preached  to  teeming  multi- 
:  tudes  in  India  and  South  America.   And  he  became  the 
bishop  of  Africa,  penetrating  the  Dark  Continent  when 
it  was  largely  unexplored  by  the  white  man,  founding 
missions,  preaching,  facing  danger  with  confidence.   His 
accomplishments   in   missionary   evangelism   became  al- 
most legendary  during  his  own  lifetime. 

An  individualist,  Taylor  had  been  the  second  Method- 
ist missionary  to  California,  following  Isaac  Owen  of 
Indiana.  He  purchased  a  church  and  shipped  it  by  way 
(it  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Taylor  achieved  fame, 
not  in  a  church  but  as  a  street  preacher,  preaching  tor 


seven  years  in  San  Francisco.  He  became  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  a  church  that  had  burned,  spent 
several  years  "evangelizing"  through  the  eastern  states 
and  Canada  to  pay  off  the  debt.  Then  he  began  an 
extensive  foreign  tour,  visiting  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Africa,  Ceylon,  and  India.  He  founded  several  self-sup- 
porting missions  in  India  and  Chile  before  the  General 
Conference  of  1884  made  him  missionary  bishop  for 
Africa. 

Bishop  Taylor  died  in  1902.  He  devoted  the  last  years 
of  his  life  to  writing.  Dedicating  one  of  his  books,  The 
Story  of  My  Life,  in  1898,  he  compared  the  spread  ot 
Christianity  to  the  eucalyptus  tree,  which  even  then  was 
transforming  the  California  landscape. 

"My  special  work  for  edifying  and  energizing  the  hosts 
of  God's  elect  in  climes  remote,  and  tor  the  birth  a\k\  de- 
velopment  of  churches  in  purely  mission  fields,  is  the 
work  ot  God,"  he  wrote.  "It  abides  au>.\  spreads  out  like 
.  .  .  the  eucalyptus  trees  oi  California." 
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This  lean-limbed  eucalyptus  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Gale.  It  is  within  sight  of  Bishop  Taylor's  grave  at  Oakland. 
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y4«  antique  car  put-puts  along  a  lane 
flanged  by  orange  trees  and  towering  eucalypti. 

Spring  in  California!  Most  eucalyptus 

varieties  do  well  if  temperatures  don't  sag  below 

22  degrees  and  rainfall  is  fairly  constant. 
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WHERE  REAL  I  \\jMii  BEGINS 

By  Margaret  Blair  Johnstone 


_L\  OTHING  so  educates  us  as  a 
shock,"'  Will  Durant  once  said,  and 
I  certainly  found  this  true  the  morn- 
ing our  12-year-old  son  taught  me 
something  new  about  charity. 

I  had  long  known,  of  course,  that 
our  modern  concept  of  charity  as 
handouts  does  not  reflect  what  Paul 
meant  to  be  the  key  word  of  his 
letter  to  his  church  folk  at  Corinth 
(I  Cor.  13:13).  Neither  is  hue  ade- 
quate; nor  is  agape  which  is  the 
correct  word — the  one  the  Greeks 
had    for    it. 

What  could  possibly  mean  less  to 
more  people  than  this:  "So  faith, 
hope,  agape  abide,  these  three;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  agape"?  It 
helps  little  to  explain  that  agape 
means  the  "Christian  love  of  all 
men  as  brothers  because  they  are 
sons  of  God." 

What,  then,  did  Paul  really  mean? 

Blair,  our  son,  gave  me  the  clue 
that  morning,  right   in  the   middle 


of  breakfast.  We  like  griddlecakes 
only  when  they  are  piping  hot.  So, 
as  I've  done  for  years,  I  was  baking 
and  serving  them  in  batches  which 
the  family  divided  at  the  table.  Sud- 
denly into  the  kitchen  burst  Blair. 

"Let  me  do  some,"  he  blurted. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "You  go  back 
so  I  can  get  them  to  you  hot." 

"Jeepers!"  said  he.  "Do  you  have 
to  hog  all  the  blessings?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  in  church  you're  forever 
saying  it's  'more  blessed  to  give  than 
receive.'  But  when  it  comes  to  pan- 
cakes and  stuff  you  won't  let  us 
do  anything  but  receive.  Do  grown- 
ups have  to  pick  up  the  tab  on 
everything?  For  once,  let  me  give 
you  a  batch  hot  off  the  griddle!" 

I  sat  down  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Then  I  saw  with  what  pride 
and  delight  Blair  baked  and  served 
those  pancakes,  and  I  began  asking 
myself   what  other   blessings   I   had 


been  "hogging."  Suddenly  I  realized 
that  charity  really  isn't  a  handout; 
it's  more  of  a  mind-out,  and  a  heart- 
out.  Charity  is  actually  caring  as 
much  for  the  full  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  other  person  as  you 
care  for  your  own. 

How  many  times  daily  do  we  de- 
prive others  of  real  joy  by  some 
form  of  unconscious  check-grabbing? 
Do  we  always  pick  up  the  tab? 
Physically,  mentally,  emotionally, 
spiritually  do  we  keep  life's  full 
blessings  from  others  by  over- 
indulging  our   do-it-all    urge? 

If  so,  we  are  robbing  not  only 
them  but  ourselves.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  once  put  it  well: 

How  shall  we  expect  charity  toward 
others  when  we  are  uncharitable  to  our- 
selves? Charity  begins  at  home  is  the 
voice  of  the  world.  Yet  is  every  man 
his  greatest  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  his 
own  executioner. 

We   can   kill   the  charity   in   our 
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with  her  family,  at  home 
in  Groton,  Mass.  She 
attended  Albion  College, 
now  is  a  Christian- 
Congregational 
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hearts  by  ill-timed  words.  It's  that 
common  but  impish  impulse  always 
to  pick  up  the  tab  verbally.  "If  I 
speak  in  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,"  Paul  said,  "but  have  not 
love  I  am  a  noisy  gong  or  a  clanging 
cymbal."  Who  hasn't  thoughtlessly 
violated  common  rules  of  courtesy 
by  breaking  into  conversations  or 
raising  the  voice  in  arguments  or 
beating  down  others  with  sarcasm! 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  friction 
of  daily  life  is  caused  by  tone  of 
voice,"  Arnold  Bennett  once  said. 
Certainly  we  find  proof  of  it  in 
carping  criticism,  snide  sneers,  and 
the  daily  marathon  many  of  us  run 
through  our  groans  and  gripes.  And 
some  of  the  noisiest  gongs  and  cym- 
bals are  those  that  sound  forth  with 
vague  promises  or  flattery. 

Once  in  a  roadside  diner  en  route 
to  New  York  City,  I  overheard  the 
manager  glowingly  describe  a  job 
to  a  prospective  waitress.  "We're  just 
one  big  happy  family  here,"  he  was 
saying — but  the  waitress  serving  me 
snapped  in  a  tart  undertone,  "Oh, 
yeah?" 

When  I  stopped  at  that  diner 
months  later,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  girls  smiling  and  acting  as  if 
they  enjoyed  serving  the  food.  Every- 
thing  seemed   different. 

"New  manager?"  I  asked  my 
former    waitress. 

"No,"  said  she,  "just  a  new  chef." 

I  was  still  wondering  what  she 
meant  when  I  noticed  the  glass  case 
which  contained  the  desserts.  Across 
the  rice  pudding  in  cinnamon-sugar 
was  lettered  the  name:  Marie. 

"Louie  did  it,"  said  the  waitress. 
"He's  the  new  chef.  He  writes  a 
different  girl's  name  on  the  pudding 
every  day.  He's  always  doing  things 
like  that.  And  you  know  what?  We 
just  let  him  yak  it!"  She  jerked  her 
thumb  toward  the  manager's  office. 
"But  so  long  as  Louie's  here  we  all 
seem  to  act  it — I  mean  that  stuff 
about  being  one  big  happy  family." 

Louie  had  caught  the  truth  voiced 
by  Goethe,  who  said,  "The  highest 
cannot  be  spoken;  it  must  be  acted." 
Certainly  this  applies  not  only  when 
we  mistake  empty  words  for  real 
charity,  but  also  to  those  times  when 
our  \now-it-all  urge  blocks  us  from 
genuine  concern  for  others. 

"Love  is  patient  and  kind,"  wrote 
Paul  to  his  friends  at  Corinth,  ".  .  . 
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it  is  not  arrogant  or  rude."  Yet  how 
many  times  a  little  knowledge  keeps 
us  from  this  insight.  T.  S.  Eliot  had 
this  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

Where  is  the  life  we  have  lost  in  living? 
Where  is  the  wisdom  we  have  lost  in 

knowledge? 
Where  is  the  knowledge  we  have  lost 

in  information? 

How  arrogance  can  rob  us  and 
others  of  real  happiness  was  told 
me  by  an  eminent  surgeon.  As  con- 
sultant on  a  brain  operation  he  had 
stood  by  while  a  child's  life  was 
saved.  The  next  day  the  child's 
mother,  who  had  insisted  on  seeing 
him  in  person,  held  out  to  him  a 
small  homemade  cloth  purse. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  he  brusquely. 
"My  secretary  will  tell  you  the 
amount  of  my  fee,  and  I  really  would 
have  no  use  for  this." 

The  woman  fingered  her  purse  a 
moment,  then  quietly  asked  what 
his  fee  was. 

"Two  hundred  dollars.  After  all, 
I " 

But  the  woman  counted  out  two  of 
the  five  100-dollar  bills  in  her  purse, 
laid  them  on  his  desk,  and  left. 

"There  was  a  time,"  the  surgeon 
told  me  wryly,  "when  I  was  too  big 
for  my  britches." 

Sometimes  we  block  charity  by  a 
have-it-all  attitude  on  faith.  We  for- 
get, as  Paul  said,  "if  I  have  all  faith  so 
as  to  remove  mountains,  but  have 
not  love,  I  am  nothing."  Paul's  wis- 
dom is  reflected  in  the  dictionary 
definition  of  charity  as  "lenience  in 
judging  men  and  their  actions." 

There  was  need  for  it  that  day  a 
minister  stood  up  in  his  pulpit  and 
resigned  his  pastorate  because,  he 
declared,  he  no  longer  had  faith. 

"There  is  no  God,"  he  declared. 
"Nothing  makes  sense.  I  cannot  go 
on  one  more  day  mouthing  what  I 
cannot  believe." 

What  would  you  have  done  had 
you  been  a  member  of  that  church? 
I  can  tell  you  what  that  congrega- 
tion did.  They  gave  George  Mathe- 
son  a  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay 
which  they  promised  to  extend  in- 
definitely. They  told  him  to  go  of? 
by  himself  and  give  his  heartbreak 
time  to  heal — the  heartbreak  caused 
when  his  fiancee  decided  she  could 
not  marry  a  minister  who  was  go- 
ing blind. 


George  Matheson  took  his  leave 
of  absence  and  went  off.  He  went 
off  into  the  hell  of  his  own  wilder- 
ness of  bitterness  and  questioning 
until  he  found  he  did  have  faith- 
faith  not  only  to  preach  but  to  write 
a  hymn  like: 


0  Love,  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 

1  rest  my  weary  soul  in  thee. 


We  must  go  beyond  the  do-it-all, 
say-it-all,  know-it-all,  have-it-all 
urges,  however,  if  we  are  to  dis- 
cover where  real  charity  begins.  Paul 
charted  the  way  to  it  in  what  I 
think  of  as  his  most  profound  state- 
ment about  Christian  love:  "If  I  give 
away  all  I  have,  and  if  I  deliver  my 
body  to  be  burned,  but  have  not 
love,  I  am  nothing." 

What  he  meant  was  illustrated  by 
an  incident  in  our  church  nursery 
one  day  when  a  new  child  came 
without  lunch.  The  teacher  suggest- 
ed that  the  other  children  share.  Shir- 
ley, age  four,  did.  Later,  when  all 
of  the  children  were  sitting  in  a 
circle,  up  popped  Shirley. 

"I  shared  my  lunch,"  said  she,  "I 
feel  so  good  in  my  little  heart." 

Tommy,  who  was  not  quite  three, 
then  jumped  to  his  feet.  "I  did  not 
share  my  lunch,"  he  announced,  "so 
I  feel  good  in  my  little  tummy!" 

Few  adults  appraise  either  child's 
reaction  accurately.  Some  commend 
Shirley;  most  are  secretly  delighted 
with  Tom.  Actually,  both  children 
reacted  normally  for  their  own  age 
levels.  Four-year-olds  get  their 
greatest  satisfaction  out  of  behavior 
which  brings  adult  approval.  Three- 
year-olds  are  individualists  with  lit- 
tle appreciation  for  "thine  and  mine." 
It's  a  propensity,  so  the  psycholo- 
gists say,  not  entirely  outgrown  by 
adults. 

We  can  hope  both  Shirley  and 
Tommy  will  grow  into  the  aware- 
ness which  will  help  them  learn,  as 
did  a  young  nurse  whom  I  know,  ex- 
actly where  real  charity  and  happi- 
ness begin.  She  was  working  on  the 
accident  ward  of  a  large  hospital 
when  a  visitor  stopped  to  watch  her 
care  for  a  bed-ridden  patient. 

"What  loathsome  things  you  girls 
have  to  do,"  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
"Why,  I  wouldn't  do  that  sort  of 
thing  for  a  million  dollars!" 

"That's  not  strange,"  the  nurse 
instantly  replied.  "Neither  would  I!" 
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TEENS  TOGETHER 

with   an   ex-teen-ager 


v» 


0 

I'm  a  girl  of  16.  My  trouble  is 
that  I  love  a  member  of  another  race. 
He  is  19.  He  is  everything  to  me, 
simply  everything.  My  mother  and 
father  will  not  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage. His  parents  object  to  it,  too.  Our 
minister  urges  us  to  wait.  My  girl 
friends  are  shocked.  They'll  hardly 
speak  to  me.  Please,  can  you  help  us? 
Or  are  you  intolerant,  too? — Sally. 


Sally,  I  feel  as  your  minister 
docs.  Better  wait.  There  is  no  way  for 
you  to  tell  whether  your  love  will  last. 
It  could  vanish  overnight.  I've  watched 
many  interracial  marriages.  Our  cul- 
ture is  not  ready  to  approve  them. 
The  odds  are  greatly  against  hap- 
piness. Frequently  fine  people  become 
bitter.  Hatred  replaces  love.  Neurotic 
breakdowns  are  common.  Divorce  and 
desertion  occur.  The  children  are 
isolated  and  mistreated,  and  are  apt  to 
become  delinquent. 

My  advice  may  sound  like  bigotry 
to  you.  But  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
based  on  the  idea  that  one  race  is 
superior  to  another.  I  know  better 
than  that.  My  advice  is  based  on  the 
1  harsh  experience  girls  and  boys  have 
had  when  they  have  done  what  the 
two  of  you  want  to  do. 

I  advise  you  to  wait.  Wait,  Sally, 
wait. 


Q 


I'm  secretary  of  our  Hi-Y  club. 
All  of  us  in  the  club  had  our  hair  cut 
Presley-style.  Our  principal  didn't  li/(e 
it.  He  said  we  must  either  get  sensible 
haircuts  or  be  picked  out  of  school. 
So  we  got  new  haircuts.  Was  that 
fair  of  him? — T.  M. 


A 


I    sympathize    with    your    prin- 
cipal. I  know  that  fads  can  be  a  great 
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da, Richmond,  /.  Artha,  and  Dr.  "Dic\." 


by   :'Dick"   Richmond  Burbour,   Ph.D. 


nuisance  in  high  school.  So  I  don't 
question  his  fairness.  In  my  work  I 
always  try  to  avoid  open  controversies 
over  such  things  as  haircuts  and 
clothes.  I  know  that  boys  enjoy  odd 
haircuts.  They  always  have. 

School  leaders  can  force  boys  to  be 
conservative.  Sometimes  they  have  to. 
But  usually  haircuts  are  not  worth 
struggling  over.  Odd  haircuts  come, 
and  odd  haircuts  go.  Other  things 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  important. 


"<&  I  was  13  yesterday.  There  is  a 
boy  I  like  very  much.  He  is  in  my 
grade  at  school.  My  girl-friend  likes 
him,  too.  He  says  he'll  go  steady  with 
both  of  us.  My  daddy  things  that 
would  be  okay.  He  says  it  would  be 
odd,  but  that  he  can  trust  us.  My 
girl-friend's  father  thinks  going  steady 
as  a  threesome  would  be  terrible.  He's 
against  going  steady  at  all.  What  do 
you   think? — &•   &• 


My  reply  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  "going  steady."  Ii  you  mean 
what  older  teen-agers  mean,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake.  Most  girls  of  13 
aren't  ready  for  the  constant  com- 
panionship and  emotional  involvement 
of  going  steady.  Having  a  threesome 
instead  of  a  twosome  might  complicate 
things  all  the  more.  Have  inn  talking 
with  the  boy  during  your  free  time 
at  school.  Dance  with  him  at  parties. 
But  don't  go  steady.  Be  friendly  to 
other  nice  boys.  You'll  like  them,  too. 


Q 


What  can  I  do  with  old- 
fashioned  parents?  Mine  insist  that  I 
cut  my  phone  conversations  to  ten 
minutes.  My  father  is  a  minister.  He 
reminds  me  that  church  people  want 
to  talk  with  him.  I  am  14.  There  are 


two  other  boys  in  the  family.  You 
should  hear  us  argue  about  the  phone! 
Did  your  dad  limit  you  when  you  were 
a  boy? — Eddie. 


Eddie,  I  know  exactly  how  you 
feel.  My  father  was  a  doctor.  He 
limited  his  children  to  five-minute 
phone  conversations.  We  argued  too. 
Fruitlessly,  I  might  add.  Could  you 
get  a  part-time  job?  Or  maybe  a 
paper  route?  Then  you  might  earn 
enough  money  to  install  your  own 
phone.  Or  perhaps  you  and  your 
brothers  could  pool  your  money  to 
get  one.  A  good  many  young  folk  are 
finding  that  paying  for  their  own 
phone  is  the  best  solution. 

I'm  a  girl  of  15.  I'll  be  16  in 
two  months.  Our  church  is  a  large 
one.  I  know  many  nice  boys  my 
parents  don't  kpotl'-  My  mother  and 
father  won't  let  me  go  steady  with  any 
boy.  And  when  boys  they  haven't  met 
a>k  >ne  for  single  dates,  they  make  me 
say  no. 

I'm  the  only  girl  I  k"011'  "no  IS 
treated  this  way.  Aren't  my  parents 
too  cautious? — Mary. 


i Yours    is    an    age-old    conflict, 

Mary.  You  know  you  are  growing  up. 
You  trust  your  own  judgment  You 
want  what  seems  to  you  to  be  normal 
freedom  to  choose  your  dates.  Your 
parents  think  ot  you  as  a  child.  They 
love  you.  They  want  to  keep  you 
from   making  mistakes. 

This  clash  occurs  sooner  or  later  in 
almost  every  good  home  in  America. 
Try  not  to  fight  with  your  parents 
over  it.  Try  not  to  argue.  Instead,  ask 
your  parents  to  talk  about  you  with 
school    counselors    and     your    church 
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'Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 
—  JOHN  WESLEY 


A  five-year-old  lad  wound  up  his 
evening  prayer  with  the  earnestly 
spoken  words,  "And  there  you  have  it, 
God.  Glad  we  could  get  together." 

— Etta  H.   Markell,   Grantville,   Kan. 

A  small  boy  was  telling  his  little 
brother  about  different  coins.  He  held 
up  a  dime.  "This  is  worth  ten  cents," 
he  explained.  "It  will  buy  two  candy 
bars.  This  nickel  is  worth  five  cents 
and  will  buy  only  one  candy  bar." 

"What's  that?"  inquired  the  little 
boy,  pointing  to  a  third  coin. 

"It's  a  penny,"  his  instructor  told 
him,  "not  good  for  anything  but  Sun- 
day school." 

— Hazel  Fern  Howard,  Sacramento,   Calif. 

When  a  devout  old  lady  died,  friends 
requested  that  her  tombstone  be  in- 
scribed, "O  Lord,  she  was  thine." 
Viewing  the  finished  monument,  they 
were  horrified  to  read,  cut  into  the 
stone,  "O  Lord,  she  was  thin." 

— Mrs.  S.  B.  Halstead,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  an  incurable  grum- 
bler. Nothing  pleased  her.  Last  fall  she 
had  an  excellent  apple  crop,  so  her  pas- 
tor decided  he  had  at  last  found  some- 
thing she  could  not  complain  about. 

"Well,  Sister  Jones,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  know  you  are  happy  about  that  fine 
crop  of  apples!" 

"I  guess  the  apples  will  do,"  she  ad- 
mitted reluctantly,  "but  where  are  the 

rotten  ones  for  the  pigs?" 
— Mrs.    Beatrice    Loser,    Bloomington,   JU. 

Our  three-year-old  had  received  her 
first  batch  of  modeling  clay.  I  showed 
her  how  to  play  with  it,  and  made 
samples  of  various  simple  shapes — a 
ball,  a  ring,  a  triangle — then  went 
about  my  work. 

But  our  good  Methodist  daughter 
felt  there  was  one  shape  I  had  not  dem- 
onstrated. She  came  into  the  kitchen 
bearing  a  wad  of  clay. 

"Please,  Mommy,"  she  asked,  "make 

an  Official  Board." 

— Mrs.  Lyle  Williams,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

What's  your  favorite  church-related 
chuc\le?  Send  it  in.  If  we  share  it 
here,  we'll  send  you  a  $5  chec\. — Eds. 
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leaders.  Have  them  get  other  people's 
opinions  concerning  your  judgment. 
Also  ask  them  to  talk  with  the  par- 
ents of  your  girl  friends.  Get  them  to 
check  the  rules  they  make  you  follow 
against  the  rules  the  other  well- 
brought-up  girls  follow.  Then  they  can 
decide  whether  or  not  they've  been 
too  cautious.  Chances  are  they'll  decide 
your  way. 


•■C  My  trouble  is  my  mom.  I'm  a 
boy,  13.  I  have  my  pride.  I  want  to 
bring  my  friends  to  my  home.  When 
I  do,  my  mother  embarrasses  me. 
Usually  we  find  her  wearing  her  old 
housecoat.  Her  hair  hangs  down  her 
bac\.  She  doesn't  bother  to  comb  it. 
She  uses  ma\e-up  only  at  night.  She 
loo\s  sloppy.  Don't  misunderstand 
me;  she's  the  best  mother  on  earth. 
I  love  her.  But  I  wish  she'd  be  more 
careful!  How  can  I  persuade  her? — 
Ron. 


Would  your  father  understand 
if  you  talked  with  him?  Perhaps  he 
could  help  your  mother  to  be  more 
careful,  without  hurting  her  feelings 
seriously.  Or  do  you  have  an  older 
sister  or  brother  who  could  help  you? 
Does  your  mother  have  nice  house- 
dresses  she  could  wear?  Maybe  you 
could  take  her  to  a  store,  and  help 
her  get  some.  Is  she  well?  Or  does 
she  have  health  problems  which  ex- 
plain her  carelessness?  Perhaps  your 
doctor  could  advise  her. 

If  nothing  else  works,  come  right 
out  and  tell  her  what  you  want.  She'll 
feel  bad.  However,  she  will  respond. 
Young  people  often  don't  realize  it, 
but  most  parents  want  to  be  the  kind 
of  folk  their  teen-agers  will  be  proud 
of.  Health  problems,  money,  job  re- 
quirements, personal  standards,  and 
other  factors  may  prevent  parents 
from  doing  as  they  wish.  But  the 
desire  is  there.  Your  mother  will  want 
to  please  you.  You  can  count  on  that, 
Ron. 


(0 

■■•■•I 


Can  a  father  as\  a  question?  1 
have  a  son,  15.  We  disagree  too  much. 
He  is  the  most  cantankerous  mortal  I've 
ever  \nown.  Is  there  a  boo\  or  some- 
thing I  could  get  for  him?  Maybe 
there's  a  boo\  for  me? — Mr.   W. 


Jtm  There  are  many  books.  For 
teen-agers  one  of  the  best  is  How  To 
Be  A  Successful  Teen-ager,  by  Dr. 
Menninger  and  others  (Sterling  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York).  For  men  like 


yourself,  Dr.  Gallagher's  Understand- 
ing Your  Son's  Adolescence  is  good 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston).  Get 
both  books.  Then  the  two  of  you 
might  compare   notes. 

J% 

H  MS 

*Sr  I'm  a  boy,  a  " preacher  s  \id." 
I  am  15.  I've  had  the  same  girl  friend 
for  some  time.  Occasionally  a  boy  I 
\now  tells  me  about  something  my 
girl  has  done  that  is  wrong.  Her  mis- 
takes are  only  little  ones.  When  we 
are  together,  she  is  all  anybody  would 
want.  How  can  I  judge  her?  Should 
I  \eep  going  with  her? — D.  H. 


t*  .i  Is  the  friend  who  has  talked 
about  her  reliable?  Or  is  he  a  typical 
gossiping  troublemaker?  Some  people 
like  to  break  up  friendships.  They 
are  ghoulish  that  way.  If  you  have 
serious  questions,  talk  with  your  girl 
about  them.  Be  fair  to  her.  Judge  her 
on  what  you  see  and  what  you  know 
to  be  true.  Not  on  hearsay. 


I'm  a  girl  of  18.  I  have  a. 
younger  sister,  14.  We  have  troubles 
My  sister  is  one  of  the  rudest  people 
on  earth.  She  is  very  critical.  She 
doesn't  help  with  the  housewor\.  She 
gets  good  grades  in  school,  though 
I  don't  \now  how.  She  has  many 
friends.  It's  a  mystery  to  me  what 
they  see  in  her.  I've  been  telling  my 
father  he  should  span\  my  sister.  1 
believe  she  would  be  more  polite  if 
she  were  punished  real  hard.  My 
father  refuses.  Is  he  right?  Or  am  I? — 
Yvette. 


■':  '■'■"': 


Your  dad  is  right,  Yvette.  Your 
sister  is  too  old  for  spanking.  Quarrels 
between  older  and  younger  sisters  are 
inevitable.  Possibly  you  are  too  critical 
of  each  other.  I  suggest  that  you  sta> 
away  from  her  as  much  as  you  can 
Try  not  to  say  things  which  will  cause 
trouble.  Try  to  show  your  love  in 
stead  of  your  hatred.  Praise  the  good 
things  she  does.  You  are  18.  You  are 
more  grown-up  than  she  is.  Try  not 
to  compete  on  her  level.  Good  luck! 


Teen-agers:  Would  you  li\e  Dr.  Bar 
bour  to  help  you  with  your  problems'^ 
He's  an  authority  on  young  people': 
affairs — a  Ph.D.  and  head  of  the  Sat 
Diego  public-school  system's  counseling 
department.  Write  Dr.  Richmond  Bar 
bour,  c/o  Together,  740  Rush  St.,  Chi 
cago  11,  111. — Eds. 
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How  to  Get 
i    a  Good 


Night's  Sleep 


By  OREN  ARNOLD 


«— 1 


A 


PPROXIMATELY  100  million 
Americans  didn't  sleep  well  last 
night.  If  you  are  reading  here  at 
all,  you  probably  are  among  this 
enlightened  majority;  for,  oddly 
enough,  it's  the  intelligent  adults 
who  suffer  most.  We  toss,  flop,  turn 
over,  twitch,  beat  pillows,  disturb 
our  mates,  stare  into  darkness,  when 
we  should  be  quietly  storing  up  new 
energies   for  the   morrow. 

Why  do  we?  We  have  asked  that 
for    years,    often    in    exasperation. 

Science  now  has  some  accurate 
answers  and — better  still — has  some 
helpful  recommendations.  The  first 
answer  may  surprise  you,  and  may 
even  make  you  indignant.  About 
, 80  per  cent  of  all  our  sleeplessness 
lis  due  to  worry  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  financial  matters. 

Oh,   we  seldom   admit  this,  even 
to  ourselves. 

"I  have   no  money   worries,"  you 
may  growl. 

Arc  you  sure?  Let's  say  you  are 
a  business  success,  live  in  luxury, 
head  your  corporation,  and  even 
now  are  about  to  close  a  big  deal  to 
net  another  $40,000  for  yourself. 
About  to  close  a  big  deal.  Your 
present-day  psychiatrist  or  psychol- 
ogist will  put  his  finger  right  on 
that  sensitive  spot.  Subconsciously, 
you  desperately  want  to  put  over 
[that  deal  whether  you  actually  need 
to  or  not.  So  your  mind  stays  awhirl 
—night  and  day — until  it's  settled. 

You   wives   may   attach    more    mi 
lortance    than    you    realize    to    the 
cost    of    groceries,    o!     clothing,    ol 
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doctor  bills.  In  college,  even  on  a 
generous  budget,  you  may  unwit- 
tingly fret  about  your  level  of  liv- 
ing. The  stimuli  are  endless,  and 
often    unrecognized. 

Worry  is  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous with  danger.  It  can  be  healthy 
concern  overdone.  It  can  be  appre- 
hension about  loss  of  pride,  face 
saving,  disappointment,  chagrin, 
embarrassment.  It  is  not  necessarily 
a  moral  issue,  though  "the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  has 
basis  in  sound,  psychological,  sleep- 
stealing   fact. 

In  our  compulsion  to  find  a 
scapegoat  we  tend  to  blame  the 
noisy  people  next  door,  the  cheese  we 
ate  at  supper,  the  coffee,  the  heavy 
dessert,  this  and  that.  Or  we  often 
iocus  on  the  boss,  though  he  simply 
personifies  our  money  iear.  The  kid- 
neys, the  toothache,  the  mattress,  and 
the  weather  are  commonly  men- 
tioned. 

All  these  do  have  their  effect  as 
temporary  causes.  They  can  rightly 
be  blamed  for  about  10  per  cent  ol 
all  our  sleeplessness.  The  remaining 
10  per  cent  is  now  attributed  to 
marital  trouble — sexual  incompati- 
bility, personality  clashes,  general 
emotional  immaturities. 

Most  children  and  young  people 
sleep  well.  Most  older  oiks  don't. 
Ground  middle  age  we  tend  to  get 
sleepy  earlier  and  then  wake  tip 
earlier.  This  can  he  maddening  or. 
at  best,  inconvenient.  The  grannie 
oi  grandpop  who  gets  up  at  5  \.\i.. 

has     nothing     to    do    CXCepl     put! 


then  grouches  at   younger   folk   for 
being  "lazy"   when   they   arise  at 
is    a    picture    more    accurate    than 
amusing.  But  our  scientists  now  un- 
derstand   some  of  the   reasons. 

"Youth  has  many  exciting  stim- 
uli," one  distinguished  physician  ex- 
plains, "whereas  middle  age  has 
relatively  tew.  So  the  oldsters  get 
droopy-eyed  ami  gradually  start  go- 
ing  to  bed  early.  Part  of  that  is 
glandular — youth  has  a  sex  drive 
that  keeps  it  stirring.  In  middle  age, 
this  edges  oil.  Meanwhile  the  brain 
and  the  blood  vessels  undergo 
changes  that  also  slow    us  down." 

There  is  a  strong  psychological 
factor,  too.  Middle  age  has  long 
been  conditioned  by  economic  ne- 
cessity. For  years  we  have  had  to 
get  up  and  get  to  work,  and  the 
habit  lingers  in  our  minds  long 
alter  we  can  afford  to  retire,  unless 
we  emphatically  force  it  out.  It  can 
nudge  tis  awake  tor  ye-ars,  unneces 
sarily,  though. 

Much    reliance    is    placed,    nowa- 
days, on   sleeping   pills.   Americans 
bought    over    $58    million    worth    in 
P>55.  We  .ire  still  learning  the  haul 
way  that  harbituates  are  habit  form 
ing  and  dangerous.  Hut  now  tin 
good    news:    In    the    past    months    a 
new    anil  "harmless"  sleep  thug   has 
hit    the    market    under    at    least    six 
competitive   formulas  and   names,   h 
is    not    habit    forming,    in    the    sense 
thai  it  causes  a  bod)  destroying  .n\ 
diction.  Hence  ii  is  priceless  where 
a  drug   must   be   prescribed.   Mow 
ever,   even    n    can   enslave   you    by 
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THE  DARKEST  DAY  OF 

MY    LIFE    by  Art   Linkleiter 


QyoLv  FATHER  was  a  traveling  evan- 
gelist. He  plied  the  trade  of  shoemaker 
to  feed  his  family,  and  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  rendering  spiritual  sustenance  to 
others.  Although  I  didn't  know  it  then, 
he  was  of  the  caliber  of  modern  preachers 
like  Billy  Graham. 

Possessed  of  a  penetrating  voice  and 
an  equally  powerful  conception  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  the  Reverend  John  Fulton 
Linkletter  praised  the  Lord  in  streetcars, 
on  city  corners  and  from  the  very  roof- 
top of  the  tiny  San  Diego  home. 

I  was  1  1  and  normally  curious  that 
he  should  receive  so  many  letters  from 
far-off  Canada.  Then,  too,  he  always 
pushed  them  away  when  I  entered  his 
room.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
something   I  should  find  out  about. 

He  was  away  one  day,  and  I  entered 
his  room.  I  searched  for  the  mysterious, 
official-looking  documents,  then  I  read 
them.  They  told  me  something  I  had 
only  vaguely  suspected:  that  he  was  not 
my  natural  father,  that  the  small,  dainty, 
quiet  woman  who  always  worked  so 
laboriously  mending  clothes  for  me,  was 
not  my  biological   mother. 

I  had  been  adopted  as  an  orphan,  but 
no  one  had  ever  troubled  to  explain  that 
to  me.  I  put  the  letters  away,  talked  the 
matter  over  with  my  "father"  quietly. 
Nothing  much  was  made  of  it.  But  for 
quite  a  while   I  felt  insecure  and  shaken. 

Today,  with  a  home  and  children  of 
my  own,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  honesty  in  the  home  works  both 
ways.  We  hope  that  our  children  will 
trust  us  and  not  lie  to  us.  In  return,  a 
child  is  entitled  to  know  where  he  stands. 

The  parents  who  pretend  their  adopted 
child  is  not  adopted  are  selfishly  indulging 
themselves.  More  than  anything  else, 
children  love  security.  And  what  can  be 
better  than  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  they  were  selected — chosen  specially 
by  a  mother  and  father? 
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creating  a  psychological  dependency 
on  it. 

No  pill  or  other  drug  is  ever  likely 
to  be  a  perfect  answer.  All  fail  be- 
cause they  do  not  eliminate  the 
cause  of  sleeplessness.  They  are  mere 
deadeners  or  resters  to  be  used  tem- 
porarily, and  always  under  a  doc- 
tor's guidance. 

Similarly,  no  tricks  or  devices  are 
guaranteed  to  induce  sleep,  though 
each  of  us  develops  a  set.  One  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  read  mystery  stories.  A 
world-famous  industrialist,  John  C. 
Lincoln  who  founded  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric, drinks  a  glass  of  goat's  milk 
at  bedtime.  These  are  evasive  stunts 
at  best,  with  no  guarantees.  But  if 
you  have  no  extreme  problem  and 
truly  want  to  get  a  good  sleep  every 
night,  you  can  learn  to  do  so.  Here 
are  some  scientifically  tested  sugges- 
tions to  help  you: 

1.  Re-orient  your  thinking.  Have 
you  financial  worries,  direct  or  in- 
direct? (Be  sure,  now;  probe 
deeply!)  Work  to  correct  them. 
Having  quarrels,  guilty  feelings, 
strained  relations  in  the  home?  Get 
the  air  cleared  at  once  in  forthright 
manner.  These  improvements  may 
require  that  you  and  your  mate 
completely  change  your  pattern  of 
living — that  you  set  new  goals  for 
yourselves. 

If  you  are  a  middle-aged  early 
riser,  force  some  new  evening  in- 
terests to  replace  the  waning  natural 
stimuli.  Square  dancing  has  re- 
juvenated many  a  40-year-old 
couple.  Music  is  a  new  horizon  for 
millions.  Bridge,  painting,  hand- 
crafts, drama  studies,  welfare  work, 
spectator  sports,  almost  anything 
can  be  used  to  generate  enthusiasm. 

2.  Immediately,  this  very  night 
and  every  night  hereafter,  when  you 
have  insomnia,  shrug  your  shoulders 
and  say,  "So  what?  I'm  awa\e,  and 
what  of  it?  No  harm  will  result." 

You  will  have  spoken  the  truth. 
The  main  function  of  sleep  is  to 
get  us  in  a  horizontal  position  to 
lower  our  blood  pressure  and  slow 
down  the  heartbeat.  We'd  get  80 
per  cent  of  this  rest  if  we  never  lost 
consciousness. 

Turn  on  a  bed  lamp  and  read. 
The  Bible,  especially  the  four  Gos- 
pels, is  often  recommended.  The 
richest  man  I  know,  Frank  Sharp, 
a    multi-millionaire    Texan    who    is 


currently  building  the  world's 
largest  subdivision  for  middle -class 
homes,  loses  the  strain  of  his  work 
each  night  by  reading  and  medita- 
ting on  the  works  of  Paul.  "After 
that  it  would  take  an  earthquake 
to  awaken  me,"  says  he.  (Incidental- 
ly, he  is  well  into  middle  age.) 

When  you've  read  a  bit,  or  maybe 
written  a  letter,  or  listened  to  some 
quiet  music,  stand  up,  stretch  big, 
wiggle  your  finger  tips  and  toes, 
yawn  prodigiously,  lie  back  calmly, 
and  begin  thinking  of  quiet  and 
pleasant  things.  You'll  probably  be 
lost  in  peaceful  slumber  before  you 
know  it. 

3.  Keep  a  time  chart  for  six  wee\s 
or  longer.  Set  down  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  hours  you  do  sleep 
at  night — maintaining  at  all  times 
that  calming  "So  what?"  attitude 
toward  any  wakefulness.  Also  keep 
an  eye  on  how  you  feel  and  func- 
tion next  day. 

You  may  thus  discover  that  you 
don't  need  a  conventional  eight 
hours  of  unbroken  sleep.  Many 
people  don't.  Remember  Thoma? 
Edison?  He  slept  only  five  hours 
then  cat-napped  during  the  day. 

Sleep  patterns  can  be  habit-form 
ing.  Too  much  sleep  can  make  you 
dull.  Find  your  norm,  then  adhert 
to  it,  and  don't  strain  for  more.  I 
you  seem  happier,  more  effkien 
with  an  Edison  siesta,  then  take  on* 
whenever  you  can  work  it  in 
Twenty  to  30  minutes  is  enough  time 

4.  Chec\  all  aspects  of  your  lif\ 
which  might  be  stealing  your  sleepl 
Bright  lights,  noise,  alcohol,  fooj 
and  food  allergies,  emotional  corj 
flicts  which  cause  indigestion,  or  anl 
of  a  hundred  other  factors  may  bl 
guilty.  If  your  insomina  is  acute  anl 
persistent,  by  all  means  get  con  J 
petent  medical  and/or  psychiatrf 
aid.  For  most  of  us,  however,  it;: 
just  a  matter  of  taking  ourselves  i| 
hand. 

"The  saddest  fact,"  one  authorij 
concludes,    "is    that    most    suffere 
make  no  effort  at  all  to  correct  til 
trouble.     They     simply     complaij 
With  a  little  practice,  often  as  littj 
as   a   week,   these  tested,   cor  recti' f 
measures  will  work.  They  not  onj 
may  bring  an  end  to  your  sleeple: 
ness,    but    may    gradually     rema 
your  whole  life,  enriching  it  beyoil 
your  fondest  dreams." 
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Weeds  of  the  fi 

ton  not,  neither  do  they 

-but  they  add  a 

touch  of  beauty 

,to  altar  decorations  by 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Reich. 


Imagination  at  the  Altar 


Ai 


LTAR  decorations  at  a  church 
tn  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  are 
pnique  and  strikingly  beautiful,  but 
the  church  doesn't  appropriate  a  cent 
for  flowers.  Instead,  the  William  B. 
Reilly  Memorial  Methodist  Church 

fses  weeds,  cornstalks,  dead  leaves 
nd  fallen  tree  limbs. 
"There  is  good  reason  to  think 
pur  altar  decorations  bring  many  per- 
sons to  church,"  says  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam E.  Trice,  pastor  of  the  1,000- 
[member  church.  "I  sometimes  sus- 
pect that  visitors  are  more  interested 
in  seeing  a  unique  display  of  weeds 
than  in  hearing  me  preach!" 


Most  of  the  credit  for  these  un- 
usual decorations  goes  to  a  church 
member,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Reich,  pro- 
fessor of  landscape  architecture  at 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Dr.  Reich,  who  decorates  the 
sanctuary  without  cost,  recalls  that 
the  church  budget  once  included  $50 
a  year  for  flowers.  "Since  1  didn't  use 
it,  it's  no  longer  listed.  About  the 
only  expense  we  ever  have  is  the 
occasional  replacement  of  candles." 

From  nearby  fields  and  ditches 
come  the  materials  used  with  imagi- 
nation and  skill  to  add  an  extra  touch 
of  beauty  to  the  worship  service. 


u    forkei   Uagftzl&Oi   Eno< 
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By  WEBB  GARRISON. 


"Weeds  are  my  favorites,"  he  says. 
"They  have  so  much  character."  He 
finds  beauty  in  goldenrod  and  dock, 
dead  leaves  from  the  Japanese  rice- 
paper  plant,  even  the  bare  branches  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

"Most  church  arrangements  are  so 
small  that  they  appear  ridiculous," 
Dr.  Reich  says.  "This  is  why  branches 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  large  weeds 
like  dock  may  be  better  to  use  than 
most  garden  or  florist-shop  (lowers. 

"Simple  containers  and  simple 
beauty  of  arrangement  become  the 
Christian  religion.  I  eliminate  all 
'gadgetry'  such  as  gold  urns  and  let 
the  arrangement  stand  alone." 

Primarily  the  designer  should  look 
for  vivid  colors,  graceful  lines  and 
appealing  shapes.  One  decorator 
used  a  combination  of  pink  rambler 
roses,  rhubarb  stems  and  young 
Leaves — all  pinned  to  a  cabbage  base! 

Dr.  Reich  doesn't  advocate  whole- 
sale abandonment  ol  cut  flowers.  He 
advises  that  any  shiil  from  cut  flowers 
and  potted  plants  to  weeds  and  corn- 
stalks should  be  done  gradually. 

"Lecture-demonstrations  to  the 
women's  groups  and  men's  clubs 
would  be  very  helpful,"  he  says.  "Our 
congregation  accepts  the  unusual  in 
altar  decoration  because-  we've  gTOWTJ 
up  with  it." 
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Together  with  the  Small  Fry 
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By  MARGARET  REDFIELD 

C-»  LARENCE  was  a  little  red  ant. 
More  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
he  wanted  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves. 
When  he  opened  his  birthday  presents 
and  found  not  just  one  but  two  pairs 
of  gloves,  well,  you  just  should  have 
seen  Clarence! 

What  had  happened  was  that 
Clarence's  two  older  brothers  had 
bought  him  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves. 
His  younger  brothers  also  had  bought 
a   pair. 

Clarence  was  so  excited  he  could 
hardly  stand  still  long  enough  for  his 
brothers  to  help  him  put  on  the 
gloves — all  four  of  them. 

"Will  you  let  me  wear  one  pair 
of  your  gloves?"  his  younger  brother 
asked. 

But  Clarence  hugged  all  the  gloves 
to  him.  "No,  no,  NO!  These  are  my 
very  own.  No  one  can  wear  them 
but  me!" 

And  he  began  dancing  around  say- 
ing, "Oof!"  and  "Take  that!"  and 
"Come  out  and  fight  like  an  ant!" 

Everybody  got  pretty  tired  of 
Clarence. 

His  brothers  decided  to  go  off  on  a 
hike  without  him.  In  a  little  while 
Clarence  asked  a  ladybug  where  they 


Clarence 


him. 


'They    all   went   hiking,"    she    told 


"Humph!"     said     Clarence,     which 


Start 


everybody  knows  means,  "See  if  I 
care! 

"I'm  going  to  give  boxing  lessons," 
he  told  the  ladybug.  "I'll  make  a  sign 
that  says  The  Antly  Art  of  Self-De- 
fense— Lessons  by  Clarence." 

"By  the  way,"  Clarence  began,  turn- 
ing to  the  ladybug,  "how  would  you 
like  .  .  ." 

But  she  had  flown  away  at  the  first 
mention   of   boxing  lessons. 

Soon  Clarence  began  to  be  hungry. 
He  thought  of  the  lovely  frosted  cake 
crumbs  Mother  had  fixed  for  his  birth- 
day. He  hurried  into  his  anthill  home, 
but  no  one  was  there.  Instead,  there 
was  a  note  from  Mother:  "I've  gone 
shopping.   Here  is  your  lunch." 

Greedily  Clarence  reached  for  a 
cake  crumb.  But  he  couldn't  pick  it 
up  with  his  gloves  on.  Well,  he'd  just 
take  them  off! 

The  funny  thing  was  that  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tried,  they  wouldn't 
come  off!  They  were  so  big  and 
clumsy.  He  tried  nibbling  at  them,  but 
the  strings  were  knotted. 

"Oh,"     thought     Clarence,     "won't 


Can  you  follow  the  trail 

through  this  ant  hill 

to  the  red  wagon? 


somebody  help  me  get  these  gloves 
off?"  But  no  one  was  there,  and  he 
was  so  hungry.  So  he  leaned  down 
and  took  a  big  bite  of  cake. 

The  icing  got  all  over  his  face,  and 
even  into  his  eyes.  He  decided  he'd 
take  a  nap  and  try  to  forget  the 
gloves. 

Just  then  Mother  came  hurrying  in. 
When  she  saw  Clarence  lying  on  the 
floor  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  face 
all  white,  she  flung  up  her  feelers 
and   shrieked ! 

"I'm  all  right,  Mother!"  Clarence 
cried,  sitting  up. 

"Oh,  what  a  scare  you  gave  me!" 
she  said. 

Then  Clarence  told  Mother  all  his 
troubles  and  burst  into  tears.  Yes,  he 
did.  And  maybe  you  would,  too,  if 
you  had  sticky  icing  all  over  your 
face,  and  in  your  eyes,  heavy  gloves 
on  your  hands,  and  nobody  to  play 
with  on  your  birthday. 

While  Mother  was  washing  the 
icing  off  his  face,  in  came  all  of 
Clarence's  brothers,  back  from  their 
hike.  When  they  heard  his  troubles, 
they  all  helped  untie  the  gloves. 

Clarence  looked  at  the  gloves,  then 
at  Mother  and  his  brothers. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  asked 
thoughtfully,  "that  the  store  would  let 
us  exchange  the  gloves  for  something 
else — something  we  could  all  play 
with  together?" 

"But  Clarence!"  cried  his  brothers, 
"you  said  you'd  be  the  world's  hap- 
piest ant  if  only  you  had  boxing 
gloves !" 

"I  know,"  sighed  Clarence,  "but  I 
found  out  it's  more  fun  when  we're 
all  happy  together,  instead  of  one  at 
a  time." 

And  that's  how  it  happened  that  the 
next  day  Clarence  and  all  his  brothers 
went  coasting  down  Ant  Hill  in  a 
nice  new  coaster  wagon  made  of  a 
walnut  shell  and  painted  a  bright, 
shiny  red! 


Indoor  Garden 


PUZZLE 


WOULD  YOU  like  to  have  a 
winter  garden?  You  can  grow  many 
plants  indoors  in  very  little  time.  God 
will  provide  the  sunshine,  and  you 
can  be  the  gardener  who  helps  to 
make  things  grow. 

Let's  start  with  a  bean.  Inside  each 
tiny  navy  bean  is  plenty  of  food  to 
grow  a  beanstalk.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  give  the  bean  water  and  see  that 
its  gets  light  and  sunshine. 

Look  at  the  pictures  for  a  guide. 
All  set?  Find  an  ordinary  water  glass 
or  a  small  jar.  Curl  a  small  blotter 
(one  that  blots  on  both  sides)  inside 
the  glass.  Put  five  or  six  navy  beans 
between  the  blotter  and  the  glass. 
Then  fill  the  glass  about  halfway  with 
water.  The  blotter  will  absorb  some  of 
the  water,  and  the  beans  will  take 
just  as  much  as  they  need  to  sprout 
and    grow. 

In  two  or  three  days  you'll  see  tiny 
green  sprouts.  They'll  take  root,  and 
the  sprouts  will  begin  to  shoot  up.  Put 
the  glass  in  the  sunshine,  keep  the 
blotter  moist,  and  you'll  be  surprised 
how  quickly  your  beanstalk  will  grow. 


WATER 
LEVEL 


FEBRUARY  is  the 
Birthday  month  for 
famous  Americans. 
scramble    the    names 

I  lappy 

many 

Un- 

below, 

and  you'll  recognize 
them: 

five    of 

BINDREGHL 

SINODE 

NOCLILN 

HANSIGWOTN 

FOBALUF  LIBL 

{Answers  on  page 
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MORNING    PRAYER 

I   thank  you,  God,  for  this  new   day, 
For  work  at  school,  for  fun  at  play. 
For  Daddy's  love  and  Mommy's  care, 
And    friends   and   playmates   everywhere. 


A  SWEET  POTATO  GROWS  MORE  SLOWLY 


A  SWEET  POTATO  vine  grows 
more  slowly,  but  much  bigger.  Find  an 
empty  peanut-butter  jar,  or  ask  Mother 
for  a  mason  jar.  Put  three  or  four 
toothpicks  in  the  biggest  end  of  the 
sweet  potato  to  suspend  it  on  the 
jar.  Only  its  tip  should   be   in   water. 


Then  see  that  it  gets  plenty  of  light. 
Soon  you'll  see  tiny  white  roots  at 
the  bottom  of  the  potato.  Keep  its 
tip  covered  in  water.  It  will  take  two 
or  three  weeks  before  it  sprouts.  Then 
it  needs  more  sunshine — and  you  can 
sit  back  and  watch  your  garden  grow! 


TOOTH    PICKS 


I 


TICK  TOCK  TALKS 


Old  Tick  Tock  likes 
Best  girls  and  boys 
Who  take  good  cure 
Oj  pets  and  toys; 


Who  jollow  well 
The  Golden  Rule, 
And  always  go 

To  Sunday  school. 
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Barnabas  and  his 


LOOKS 

AT  NEW 

BOOKS 


J  UST  about  everybody  in  the  book 
world  is  going  nostalgic  these  days.  Au- 
thors are  waxing  sentimental  over  a 
lost  generation,  a  year,  other  books,  old- 
fashioned  vinegar  pie  and  quilting  bees, 
homemade  ice  cream,  and  life-in-general 
as  it  used  to  be.  Grandma  called  it  "liv- 
ing in  the  past"  and  accused  grandpa 
of  "getting  on  in  years"  when  he  re- 
called the  "good  old  days"  at  the  age  of 
35. 

Psychologists  have  decided  the  good 
old  days  weren't  so  good  after  all;  that 
memory  tricks  us  and  makes  us  forget 
the  inconvenience,  the  hardship,  and 
the  suffering  of  past  years.  But  nostalgia 
is  great  fun.  It  can  be  educational — and 
sometimes  inspiring — to  take  a  writer's 
hand  and  stroll  back  through  the  years. 
This  seems  to  appeal  to  everyone,  young 
or  old.  Even  little  Bobby  Barnabas,  age 
9,  insists  last  Christmas  wasn't  like  "the 
good  Christmases  I  used  to  have." 


Drawing  from   The   Wonderful   World   of   Archaeology. 


Jim  Thorpe:  greatest  of  all  time? 


Who  was  the  greatest  football  player 
of  all  time?  The  greatest  athlete  of  the 
century? 

Most  sports  writers  vote  for  Jim 
Thorpe,  the  black-haired  Sac  and  Fox 
Indian  who  tore  up  the  gridiron  for 
the  Carlisle  Indians  nearly  50  years  ago. 

Allison  Danzig  in  his  fine  The  His- 
tory of  American  Football  (Prentice 
Hall,  $12.50)  does  nothing  to  persuade 
me  otherwise.  Glenn  (Pop)  Warner, 
coach  of  the  Indians,  said  Thorpe 
"weighed  around  178  and  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally well-built  athlete.  He  had 
speed  as  well  as  strength.  He  knew  how 
to  use  his  strength  as  well  as  any  foot- 
ball player  or  track  athlete  I  have  ever 
known." 

King  Gustav  V  of  Sweden  saw 
Thorpe  become  the  hero  of  the  1912 
Olympics.  "Sir,  you  are  the  greatest 
athlete  in  the  world,"  he  declared. 
Sports  writers  watching  him  on  the 
gridiron   wrote   like  this: 

"He  simply  ran  wild  while  [the  op- 
posing team]  tried  in  vain  to  stop  his 
progress.  It  was  like  trying  to  clutch  a 
shadow  ...  It  seems  inconceivable  that 
any  one  man  could  be  so  overwhelming- 
ly endowed  by  nature  with  all  the 
skills  and  talents  the  Indian  had  in 
superabundance." 

Jim  Thorpe  and  hundreds  of  other 
grid  greats  since  the  first  football  game 
come  to  life  in  Danzig's  imposing  book. 
This  one  had  to  be  expensive.  There  are 
365  photographs  and  more  than  500 
pages.  Not  once  in  a  polka-dot  moon 
does  Barnabas  feel  like  standing  on  the 
housetop  to  shout  praises.  Please  pardon 
my  paraphrasing  a  television  commer- 
cial: but  if  you  like  football,  you'll  like 
this  one. 
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Captain   Basil    L.    Rowe    of   Pan 

American  Airlines  retired  recently  aftei 
flying,  it  is  said,  more  miles  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived — a  distance 
equivalent  to  more  than  223  trips 
around  the  world.  His  book,  Under  M) 
Wings  (Bobbs,  Merrill,  $4),  is  the  stor) 
of  American  aviation,  in  a  sense,  be- 
cause this  veteran  pilot  grew  up  with  it 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed  because 
it  strikes  me  that  Rowe's  story  is  not  a; 
well  told  and  exciting  as  it  might  have 
been.  It  lacks  breath-taking  sweep  anc 
wonder.  Perhaps  the  flying  of  more  thar 
5  million  miles  and  the  spending  oi 
35,000  hours  in  the  air  are  enough  tc 
blunt  anyone's  sense  of  wonder,  making 
an  airline  pilot's  job  seem  as  routine  a: 
that  of  a  bus  driver. 

A  young  man  once  approached  Dr 
S.  Parkes  Cadman  and  asked:  "Dr 
Cadman,  can  a  young  married  couple 
live  a  Christian  life  in  New  York  Cit) 
on  $15  a  week?"  The  wise  old  clergy 
man  replied,  "Young  man,  that's  the 
only  kind  of  life  they  can  live." 

This  little  anecdote  was  picked  ut 
from  Betty  Frist's  No  Wings  in  the 
Manse  (Revell,  $2.50),  which  tells  o 
life  and  laughter  under  the  preacher': 
roof  by  a  preacher's  daughter  who  be 
came  a  preacher's  wife.  A  genuinely 
amusing  book  to  prove  there  is  plent) 
of  room  for  humor  in  religion. 

Man  can't  explain  life,  his  science 
can't  create  life,  but  all  of  us  can  watcr 
the  abundance  of  life  everywhere 
around  us.  The  closer  we  watch,  the 
greater  our  sense  of  wonder.  Sharing 
this  wonder  is  Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
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author  of  The  Great  Chain  of  Life 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.75). 

Krutch  is  not  a  scientist  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  "nature 
lover"  with  something  of  the  reverence 
for  life  that  characterizes  Albert 
Schweitzer.  He  couples  this  with  un- 
canny powers  of  observation  and  an 
able  pen.  If  he  had  been  a  scientist  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  couldn't 
have  written  with  such  warmth,  feeling, 
and  imagination. 

"Unfortunately,  the  scientific  study  of 
living  creatures  does  not  always  pro- 
mote either  reverence  or  love,  even 
when  it  is  not  wholly  utilitarian  in  its 
emphasis,"  Krutch  writes.  "It  was  the 
seventeenth-century  naturalist  John  Ray 
who  first  gave  wide  currence  in  Eng- 
land to  the  conviction  that  God  made 
other  living  things  not  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  man  but  also  for  both  his 
delight  and  for  theirs." 

He  regrets  the  repetition  of  certain 
biological  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  known  for  years. 

"By  now  it  is  as  well  known  that  a 
rat  will  sicken  and  die  without  certain 
minerals  and  vitamins  as  it  is  that  he 
will  die  if  given  no  food  at  all.  Would 
anyone  learn  anything  by  poking  out 
eyes  in  order  to  prove  that  without  them 
animals  can't  see?  .  .  .  Taught  by  such 
methods,  biology  not  only  fails  to  pro- 
mote reverence  for  life  but  encourages 
the  tendency  to  blaspheme  it.  Instead  of 
increasing  empathy,  it  destroys  it.  In- 
stead of  enlarging  our  sympathy,  it 
hardens  the  heart." 

There  is  much  more  to  this  book  than 
Krutch's  stand  against  unnecessary 
slaughter  masquerading  under  science 
or  sport.  He  looks  at  the  entire  pan- 
orama of  life,  sends  his  reader  away 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  awe,  an  emotion 
one  should  replenish  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

William  Saroyan  cuts  a  rather  large 
swath  in  modern  American  literature, 
largely  because  he  is  William  Saroyan. 
Nothing  appears  likely  to  change  that, 
as  witness  his  latest  book,  The  Whole 
Voyald  (Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.75), 
a  collection  of  short  stories  of  uneven 
merit.  The  word  voyald,  Saroyan  points 
out,  is  a  way  of  saying  void,  voyage  and 
world  at  the  same  time. 

Some  of  these  stories  are  good,  and 
some  aren't  so  good.  But  the  author's 
introduction  to  the  book  is  a  classic.  It 
goes  to  prove  what  most  people  have 
known  for  a  long  time — Saroyan  is  an 
individualist.  There's  nobody  like  him, 
this  extraordinary  Armenian  who  re- 
fuses flatly  to  rewrite  for  an  editor,  who 
won't  accept  money  connected  with  .1 
literary   prize  or  award,  who  declares: 

"I  am  head  over  heels  in  debt.  I  ex- 
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WRITE    ME    A    POEM,    BABY,    by    H.    Allen 
Smith.  (Little,  Brown,  $2.95.) 

A  seventh  grader,  asked  by  his  teacher 
to  write  an  essay  on  why  he  wanted  to 
be  in  the  eighth  grade,  submitted: 
"There  are  not  many  reasons  why  I 
want  to  be  in  the  Eighth  Grade."  And  a 
9-year-old,  asked  to  analyze  the  fall  of 
Rome,  summed  it  up  this  way:  "The 
Downfall  of  Rome  was  caused  by  care- 
lessness" .  .  .  and  so  on  for  142  delicious 
pages!  "I  have  long  been  a  pushover  for 
the  literary  strivings  of  small  children," 
declares  the  author-collector.  "They  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  much  better  writers 
than  grownups  .  .  .  and  unconsciously 
they  are  funnier  than  the  best  of  our 
professional  humorists." 


IT   ALL   STARTED   WITH    EVE,   by   Richard 
Armour.   (McGraw-Hill,  $2.75.) 

The  best  way  to  describe  this  is  "rich." 
If  there's  any  criticism,  it's  because 
Armour  won't  give  you  time  to  remove 
one  wide  grin  before  another  starts 
across  your  face.  (This  can  be  very  tir- 
ing on  the  face  muscles  and  may  force 
you  frequently  to  lay  the  book  aside.) 
Anyway,  next  time  you  are  in  a  book- 
store pick  this  one  from  a  shelf  and  scan 
a  couple  of  pages.  You'll  laugh  with 
Armour,  whose  contributions  also 
brighten  Together  from  time  to  time. 


MUCH    ADO    ABOUT    ME,    by    Fred    Allen. 
(Boston:   Atlantic-Little,  Brown,   $5.) 

While  this  isn't  a  laugh  book  in  the 
strict  sense,  it  was  written  by  a  man 
who  made  millions  chortle  during  the 
heyday  of  radio.  Earlier,  when  vaude- 
ville was  in  flower,  he  was  known  as 


From  Besl  l  Cartoons  oi 
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From  Write  Me  A  Poem,  Baby. 


"Freddy  James,  the  World's  Worst 
Juggler."  In  addition  to  being  a  come- 
dian, the  late  Fred  Allen  was  also  a 
talented  writer  capable  of  producing 
Much  Ado  About  Me,  an  autobiography 
worthy  of  a  top-flight  professional  au- 
thor. 


BEST  CARTOONS  OF  THE  YEAR,  edited  by 
Lawrence   Lariar.   (Crown,  $2.95.) 

Here  are  300  cartoons  judged  best  of 
the  past  year  by  cartoonists  themselves. 
Many  of  these  rib  ticklers  appeared  in 
such  magazines  as  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  the  now-lamented  Col- 
lier's. A  few  miss  the  boat  (cartoonists 
don't  always  know  what  makes  people 
laugh)  and  others  step  over  the  line  of 
decency.  But  as  a  package,  this  book 
is  good  for  a  laugh  a  minute. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PARTY,  edited  by  Bennett 
Cert.  (Hanover  House,  $2.95.) 

Bennett  Cerf  isn't  the  Canniest  man  on 

television,  nor  in  print,  but  no  one  works 
harder  to  give  the  poor  wandering  joke 
a  home.  Sometimes  you'll  groan  as  well 
as  chuckle  over  his  latest  collection  of 
good  humor. 


MISS    BOO    IS    SIXTEEN,    by    Margorct    Lee 
Runbeck.   (Houghton  MiHIin,  $3.50.) 

rhousands    read    and    laughed    and 

laughed    some    mere    .it    Our    BflM    B 

Here's  another  one.  again  for  parents, 

for   teen  i    bachelors,    tor   spin- 

sters,   for   uncles,    for   .Hints.   It    tells   the 

story  oi  the  growing  up  oi  a  e,irl  and 
the  growing-together  of  ■  family. 
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pect  to  get  out  of  debt  by  writing,  or 
not  at  all.  I  have  no  savings  account,  no 
stocks  or  bonds,  no  real  estate,  no  in- 
surance, no  cash,  and  no  real  property 
that  is  convertible  into  anything  like  a 
sum  of  money  that  might  be  useful.  I 
mention  these  matters  impersonally,  as 
facts,  and  not  to  arouse  sympathy.  I 
don't  want  any." 

This  is  the  Saroyan  who  went  to 
Hollywood  and  then  fled,  learning  later 
that  he  had  left  behind  wages  amount- 
ing to  "something  between  five  and 
15,000  dollars.  I  never  investigated  the 
matter." 

If  you've  read  Charles  Dickens — 

and  who  hasn't — you  will  find  it  hard 
to  forget  many  of  the  scenes  the  author 
so  skillfully  created.  The  work  of  Hab- 
lot  K.  Browne,  an  artist  known  as 
"Phiz,"  also  helped  carve  a  niche  for 
Dickens  in  the  literary  hall  of  fame. 
For  years  his  illustrations  were  part  and 
parcel  of  every  new  Dickens  book — 
The  Pic\wic\  Papers,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  David  Copperfield,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit  and  many  others. 

A  close  study  of  Browne's  etchings 
has  been  made  by  Albert  Johannsen, 
a  Dickens  collector  for  over  50  years, 
professor  emeritus  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  result  is  an 
elaborate,  442-page  volume,  Phiz  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  $8.95),  in 
which  are  reproduced  the  several  etch- 
ings of  each  illustration  Browne  had  to 
make  in  order  to  keep  up  with  printing 
schedules  required  by  the  great  demand 
for  Dickens'  books.  Many  of  the  dupli- 
cate plates  exhibit  important  differences 
.  .  .  which  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
book. 

This  is  for  the  rabid  student  of 
Dickensonia.  But  the  casual  fan  will 
enjoy  recalling  Dickens  through  these 
unique  illustrations. 


A  Phiz  etching  from  Dickens. 


From  time  to  time  great  revivals  have 
swept  across  America.  Many  persons 
believe  another  is  now  gathering  force. 
I,  for  one,  hope  this  is  true. 

In  Revival  Times  In  America  (W.  A. 
Wilde,  $2.50),  Fred  Hoffman  traces 
the  recurring  times  of  spiritual  awaken- 
ing which  have  kept  America  strong 
throughout  her  history.  One  took  place 
in  1740.  There  was  a  great  revival  in 
1800  and  a  prayer  revival  in  1857. 
Mighty  evangelistic  figures  have  led  the 
way:  Jonathan  Edwards,  George  White- 
field,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Dwight  L. 
Moody.  We  have  had  our  Billy  Sun- 
days, our  Sam  Joneses,  our  Billy 
Grahams. 

Hoffman's  book  is  actually  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  churches  of  America.  He 
warns  that  "the  great  majority  of  our 
people  are  still  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  in  crisis  hours,  and 
are  blind  to  the  real  nature  of  the  peril 

"Grave  dangers  threaten  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  our  nation,  both 
from  without  and  from  within  our 
borders,  but  the  greatest  need  of  the 
hour  is  neither  physical  nor  material, 
but  spiritual.  America  needs  God." 

Feel  tricky?  Well,  try  this  on  a 
friend.  Ask  him  to  write  down  the  year 
of  his  birth  and  add  to  it  the  year  of 
some  important  event  in  his  life.  To  this 
sum  have  him  add  his  age,  and  finally, 
the  number  of  years  since  the  important 
event  took  place. 

When  this  is  done,  look  wise  and  an- 
nounce: "Your  total  is  3914."  It  will  be, 
too,  if  your  friend  knows  how  to  add. 
He  won't  realize,  probably,  that  the 
total  of  the  four  numbers  must  always 
be  exactly  twice  the  current  year.  (In  I 
1958,  the  total  will  be  3916). 

That's  just  a  little  trick  I  picked  up 
from  among  the  scores  Martin  Gard- 
ner details  in  his  paper-backed  book, 
Mathematics,  Magic  and  Mystery  (Dov- 
er, $1).  There's  sheer  joy  in  this  one 
if  numbers  fascinate  you. 

The  next  time  you  fly  over  America, 
look  down  on  the  rapidly  mushrooming' 
suburban  areas  ringing  our  cities.  Note ' 
the  curving  streets,  the  sameness  of  the 
houses,  the  small,  treeless  (and  some- 
times grassless)  lawns. 

Behind  the  picture  window  sits  an 
owner-to-be.  Most  likely  he's  shackled 
by  a  colossal  mortgage,  unable  to  move 
out  because  that  is  economically  impos- 
sible. 

John  Keats  writes  an  angry  book 
His  The  Cracky  in  the  Picture  Windou 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $3)  is  all  aboul 
"the  housing  developments  that  art 
blighting  the  landscape  and  souls  o: 
America's  suburbs." 

Says  Author  Keats:  "For  literalh 
nothing  down — other  than  a  simpb 
two  per  cent  and  a  promise  to  pay,  an( 
pay,  and  pay  until  the  end  of  your  lit 
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FAVORITE  POEMS  NO.  2 


Before  I  Die — /  Must  See 


Carcassonne 


By  GUSTAVE  NEDAUD 

Translated  from  the  French  by  John  R.  Thompson 


I'm  growing  old,  I've  sixty  years; 
I've  labored  all  my  life  in  vain. 
In  all  that  time  of  hopes  and  fears, 

I've  failed  my  dearest  wish  to  gain. 
I  see  full  well  that  here  below 

Bliss  unalloyed  there  is  for  none; 
My  prayer  would  else  fulfilment  know — 

Never  have  I  seen  Carcassonne! 

You  see  the  city  from  the  hill 

It  lies  beyond  the  mountains  blue; 

And  yet  to  reach  it  one  must  still 

Five  long  and  weary  leagues  pursue, 
And  to  return,  as  many  more. 

Had  but  the  vintage  plenteous  grown- 
But,  ah!  the  grape  withheld  its  store. 

I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne! 

They  tell  me  every  day  is  there 
Not  more  or  less  than  Sunday  gay; 
In  shining  robes  and  garments  fair 

The  people  walk  upon  their  way. 
One  gazes  there  on  castle  walls 

As  grand  as  those  of  Babylon. 
A  bishop  and  two  generals! 

What  joy  to  dwell  in  Carcassonne! 


The  vicar's  right;  he  says  that  we 
Are  ever  wayward,  weak,  and  blind; 
He  tells  us  in  his  homily 

Ambition  ruins  all  mankind; 
Yet  could  I  there  two  days  have  spent, 

While  still  the  autumn  sweetly  shone, 
Ah,  me!  I  might  have  died  content 

When  I  had  looked  on  Carcassonne. 

Thy  pardon,  Father,  I  beseech, 
In  this  my  prayer  if  I  offend; 
One  something  sees  beyond  his  reach 

From  childhood  to  his  journey's  end. 
My  wife,  our  little  boy,  Aignan, 

Have  traveled  even  to  Narbonne; 
My  grandchild  has  seen  Perpignan; 

And  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne! 

So  crooned  one  day,  close  by  Limoux, 
A  peasant,  double-bent  with  age. 
Rise  up,  my  friend,  said  I;  with  you 

I'll  go  upon  this  pilgrimage. 
We  left  next  morning,  his  abode, 

But  (Heaven  forgive  him!)  halfway  on 
The  old  man  died  upon  the  road. 

He  never  gazed  on  Carcassonne. 


Submitted   by  Philip  A.   Danielson,  Evanston,  111. 


>-you  too  .  .  .  can  find  a  box  of  your 
vn  in  one  of  the  fresh-air  slums  we're 
ilding  around  the  edges  of  America's 
ties." 

That's  Keats'  introduction.  Here's  his 
ding:  "I  submit,  as  proved,  that  these 
ones  (those  who  live  in  housing  de- 
lopments)  are  prey  to  drift  and  abys- 
al  boredom,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
ve  lives  of  their  own.  I  submit  hous- 
g  developments  combine  the  worst 
sadvantages  of  suburbs  and  city  slums 
ithout  reflecting  the  advantages  of 
ther.  I  submit  housing  developments 
•e  a  disruptive  influence  in  our  nation- 
life.  I  submit  housing  developments 
ise  many  clear  and  present  dangers 
us  all.  .  .  ." 

There's  plenty  between   introduction 
id  ending,  some  of  it  funny — all  of  it 
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interesting,  whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  the  author's  vehement  denuncia- 
tion of  housing  developments. 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner's  The  Case 
of  the  Missing  Morals  in  last  month's 
Together  is  receiving  widespread  com- 
ment. As  Gardner  pointed  out,  environ- 
ment in  general  and  home  life  in  par- 
ticular are  deciding  factors  in  the  ap- 
parent upsurge  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Henry  Rische  devotes  a  chapter  to 
this  problem  in  his  thought-provoking 
book,  Winn  The  Lights  .lie  Loir 
(<  loncordia,  $2.50).  lie  recalls  a  car- 
loon  which  appeared  alter  an  incident 
invoh  ing  school  children. 

"It  showed  a  man  coming  out  "I  the 

from  door  oi  lus  home  with  a  blunder 

buss    in    his   hand,    indignant    over    this 


outrage  committed  upon  his  daugh- 
ters," Rische  writes.  "Me  would  track 
down  the  guilty  one.  The  trail  led 
around  through  the  woods,  circled,  and 
finally  came  up  to  a  door.  Ah!  here  he 
would  find  the  cause,  the  guilty  one.  1  Ie 
looked  up.  Cireat  Scot!  He  dropped  his 
flintlock,  dumfounded.  It  was  the  back 
door  of  his  own  home." 

I'm  only  guessing,  but  isn't  it  prob- 
able that  more  words  have  been 
written  about  Abraham  Lincoln  than 
any  other  man,  with  the  exception  ol 
Jesus  Christ? 

This  thought  stnuk  me  while  read- 
ing one  ol  the  latest:  The  Courtship  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  Ruth  Painter  Ran- 
dall   (Little,    Brown,  $L7S).   In   a    pre 

vious   book    Mrs.    Randall    discredited 
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J. here  are  few  leathers  quite 
so  satisfying  as  natural  grain 
Morocco  —  it  is  luxurious  to 
touch  yet  durable  enough  to  last 
a  lifetime.  Now  Oxford  has  pro- 
duced three  new  styles  in  this 
esteemed  binding  material, 
printed  on  its  famous  India  pa- 
per in  the  large,  clear,  unusually 
legible  New  Long  Primer  type 
(modified  self-pronouncing). 
These  bindings  are  half-circuit, 
leather  lined,  with  red  under  gold 
edges.  5!% 6  x834". 
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48  Inspirational  Readings  for  Families  With  Children 

Just  the  book  for  holding  the  attention  of  children  from  two  to  four- 
teen. HAPPY  ACRES  is  a  series  of  stories  about  the  Johnson  family 
— six  lively  children  with  their  parents  on  a  farm  home — with  the 
yardstick  of  practical  Christianity  neatly  applied  to  each  episode  in 
a  natural  and  entertaining  way.  There  are  questions  with  each  chap- 
ter for  the  parents  who  like  a  spirited  family  discussion  to  be  part  of 
each  devotional  period.  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Divers. 
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stories  that  Lincoln  failed  to  appear  at 
a  wedding  occasion,  that  Lincoln's 
marriage  to  Mary  Todd  was  not  a  love 
match.  The  new  book  deals  only  with 
the  romance,  presenting  a  new  Lincoln: 
the  unskilled  young  suitor  prone  to 
doubts,  self-questioning,  jealousy  and 
sentimental  poetry! 


: 


Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  I  Cor, 
13:1 :  "Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  m 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  bras: 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Charles  M.  Crowe  in  The  Sanct, 
ary  1957  (Abingdon,  10  cents  each, 
75  cents  per  dozen,  $3.95  per  hundred 
copies)  reprints  Paul  W.  Hoon's  para- 
phrase of  Paul's  words.  I'd  like  to 
share  them  with  vou: 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
scientific  men  and  psychological  angels, 
though  I  have  the  gift  of  analytical 
prophecy  and  understand  personality 
mysteries  and  all  Freudian  knowledge, 
though  I  have  faith  in  my  techniques  so 
that  I  can  remove  mountains  of  com- 
plexes and  tensions,  and  though  I  be- 
stow all  my  goods  to  feed  the  emotion- 
ally poor,  and  though  I  give  my  psyche 
to  be  burned  beneath  the  searching 
analysis  of  an  expensive  psychotherapist, 
if  I  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing." 

This  palm-sized  book  contains  47 
brief  devotions  for  Lenten  reading  and 
worship — one  for  each  day  from  Ash 
Wednesday  through  Easter  Sunday. 
Each  devotion  is  rich  with  illustrations 
drawn  from  such  fields  as  industry, 
science,  art,  medicine,  music,  athletic; 
and  literature.  I  believe  Crowe  has 
written  some  of  the  finest  devotiona1 
materials  I've  ever  seen.  He's  a  Method 
ist  minister  in  Wilmette,  111. 

George  Mackie  of  Hamden,  Conn, 
writes  Barnabas  to  list  The  Star-Gazer 
by  Zsolt  De  Harsanyi,  as  one  boor 
he'd  like  to  see  filmed.  It's  a  fiction 
alized  biography  of  the  astronome 
Galileo,  published  in  1939.  Any  othe 
nominations? 

"This  is  for  the  10-year-old — and  up 
including  me!"  said  the  office  girl  wh 
grabbed  The  Wonderful  World 
Archaeology  by  Ronald  Jessup  (Gai 
den  City,  $2.95)  the  minute  it  hit  m 
desk.  As  you  may  have  guessed,  she's 
frustrated  archaeologist. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  sectior 
in  this  colorful,  well-illustrated  book 
the  story  on  the  finding  of  a  7th  Cei 
tury  ghost  ship,"  she  says.  "The  ope 
sea-going  boat  with  the  belongings  of 
Saxon  king  was  found  buried  deep  i 
the  sand  of  the  Suffolk  coast.  Althou". 
the  timbers  had  rotted  away  and  on 
the  nails  were  left,  the  sand  was  brusht 
and  carved  away  until  a  clear  outlii 
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LONG  REMEMBER,  by  MacKinlay  Kontor  (Coward-McCann, 
$4.95) 

This  book  was  re-issued  for  two  main  reasons,  I 
think.  For  one  thing,  Kantor's  successful  novel,  Ander- 
sonville,  has  established  him  as  an  expert  on  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  publisher  probably  assumed  that  people 
would  be  interested  in  reading  some  of  his  earlier  writings 
on  the  same  subject.  Second,  there  is  growing  public  in- 
terest in  the  terrible  conflict  which  decided  once  and  for 
all  that  the   United  States  would   remain  united. 

At  any  rate,  more  than  20  years  ago  MacKinlay  Kan- 
tor  wrote  this  first-rate  novel  which  shows  us  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  through  the  eyes  of  civilians.  Wars  never 
involve  military  forces  alone — perhaps  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  see  a  war  in  its  proper  setting  is  to  view  it  as  it 
seemed  to  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  families  anxiously 
waiting  word  of  sons  and   husbands  walking  in  danger. 

This  was  a  good  book  when  it  was  written  and  it  is 
still  a  good  novel  today,  more  than  two  decades  later. 
That  is  certainly  more  than  could  be  said  of  most  of  my 
sermons. 

YELLOW  HORSE,  by  Dee  Brown  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $2.75) 

This  book  is  based  on  a  real  situation  which  happened 
on  the  frontier,  before  the  Indian  wars  were  over.  The 
plot  sounds  like  that  of  a  standard  Western,  with  a  good 
officer  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  man  opposed 
to  him  and  a  bad  officer  stirring  up  unnecessary  conflict 
with  the  Indians. 

The  story  involves  a  balloon  which  is  part  of  the  equip- 
ment provided  by  the  government  for  weather  observa- 
tion. How  this  balloon  was  used  to  win  a  battle,  and 
thus  became  the  instrument  that  makes  everything  turn 
out  right  finally,  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  story. 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  I  used  to  devour  as  a  boy. 
It  brings  me  some  mixed  emotions  to  realize  that  I  read 
it,  recently,  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Definitely,  it  is 
not  for  the  sophisticates.  But  adults  who  sometimes 
watch  Jim  Bowie  on  TV,  pretending  that  they  are  doing 
some  research  on  children's  programs,  will  certainly  enjoy 
this  novel. 

WRITTEN    ON    WATER,    by    Vicki    Bourn    (Doubleday,    $3.50) 
Here  is  one  of  those  society  yarns  about  an  adventurer 


and  a  wealthy  beauty  married  to  nobility  who  is  not  very 
noble.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  title  could  be  taken 
literally,  it  would  suit  me  just  as  well.  This  is  just  not 
my  kind  of  book,  but  it  might  be  yours.  So  I  ought  to  say 
that  it  is  at  least  average  of  its  type.  A  great  deal  of  the 
plot  centers  south  of  the  border,  and  now  and  then  its 
characters  have  some  flashes  of  reality. 

I  remember  that  Vicki  Baum  wrote  Grand  Hotel, 
which  I  thought  was  quite  a  book  in  its  day.  I  guess  I  am 
getting  old,  and  this  strata  of  society  has  lost  all  its 
glamour.  But  if  you  like  the  book,  we  can  still  be  friends. 

OFF  LIMITS,  by  Hons  Hobe  (Fell,  $4.95) 

If  you  still  have  illusions  as  to  what  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  Germany  accomplished  for  democracy,  please 
do  not  read  this  book.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ger- 
mans, everything  we  did  was  wrong;  we  betrayed  our  real 
friends  and  put  back  in  power  those  who  had  produced 
World  War  II. 

There  is  a  certain  bitterness  in  this  book.  And  more 
than  that,  there  is  sadness  at  what  might  have  been  and 
was  not.  Perhaps  it  never  could  have  been,  for  conquerors 
cannot  teach  democracy  while  occupying  a  country.  Even 
from  the  most  sincere  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  real  friend  from  the  real  enemy.  War-criminal 
trials  do  not  establish  justice,  and  military  regulations  do 
not  create  affection.  Here  is  all  the  futility  of  military 
power  trying  to  change  the  spirit  of  a  people.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  sincere  attempts  were  not  made  nor  that  all 
our  military  leaders  were  either  insincere  or  stupid.  Quite 
the  contrary! 

I  have  been  impressed  personally  with  the  high  quality 
of  our  military  leaders,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
this  author  is  right  when  he  tells  us  the  story  of  how  we 
tried  and  failed  to  redeem  a  people.  Only  God  can  do  that, 
and  he  must  have  men  whose  own  hearts  have  been 
cleansed.  Thus  endeth  the  lesson  of  this  novel.  It  is  one 
that  every  man  needs  to  read  and  ponder. 
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)f  the  ship  could  be  constructed  from 
he  stains  of  the  sand." 

This  book  is  primary  archaeology,  oi 
rourse.  Not  for  the  professional.  But 
or  the  amateur,  it  explains  clearly  the 
nethods  used  from  the  beginner's  first 
tigging  to  the  skillful  analyzing,  meas- 
uring, and  photographing  done  with 
he  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

When  I  lived  on  the  farm  and  in 
•mall  cities,  I  never  heard  of  juvenile 
lelinquency.  Hut  we  had  some  young- 
sters who  were  as  mischievous  as  all 
jet  out.  Delinquent?  The  word  doesn't 
to  lit  any  ol  them.  The  woodshed 


was  handy,  the  church  door  always 
open  on  Sunday.  So,  somehow,  those 
kitls  grew  up  to  be  pretty  decent  citi- 
zens. 

Even  Peck's  Bad  Hoy — the  terror  of 
his  neighborhood — hadn't  heard  of 
gang  war,  switchblade  knives,  or  mari- 
juana cigarettes.  George  W.  Peck, 
author  ol  the  Had  Hoy  books  tliat  de- 
lighted  other   generations,   once   wrote: 

"The  counterpart  ol  this  boy  is  lo- 
cated in  every  city,  village  and  country 
hamlet  throughout  the  land.  1  le  is 
wide  awake,  lull  ol  vinegar  and  is 
ready  to  crawl  under  the  canvas  ol  a 
circus  or  repeat  a  hundred  verses  ol  the 
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New  Testament  in  Sunday  School.  He 
knows  where  every  melon  patch  in  the 
neighborhood  is  located,  and  at  what 
hours  the  dog  is  chained  up.  1  le  will 
tie  an  oyster  can  to  a  dog's  tail  to  give 
the  dog  exercise,  or  will  light  at  the 
drop  ol  a  hat  to  protect  the  smaller  boy 
or  a  school  girl. 

"1  le  gets  in  his  work  everywhere 
there  is  a  prospect  ot  fun,  and  his  heart 
is  easily  touched  In  an  appeal  in  the 
tight  way,  though  his  coat-tail  is  oltener 
touched  with  a  boot  than  his  heart  is  In 
kindness.  Hut  he  shuffles  through  life 
until  the  time  comes  lor  him  to  make 
a    mark    in    the    world,    and    then    he 
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Especially  for  teens 


The  7 
Teen  Years 

By  Alberta  Z.  Brown. 

A  sensible  book  to 
help  the  teen-ager 
solve  the  confusing 
problems  which  face 
him.  It  is  liberally 
illustrated  with  34 
cartoons  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  down-to- 
earth  style  that  ap- 
peals to  teen  minds.  The  articles  cover 
such  problems  as;  the  meaning  of  home 
and  family,  sex  problems,  cliques,  dan- 
gerous "thrill"  activities  and  other  ex- 
periences about  which  teen-agers  are 
uncertain.  $1.50 
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buckles  on  the  harness  and  goes  to  the 
front,  and  becomes  successful,  and  then 
those  who  said  he  would  grow  up  in 
state  prison,  remember  that  he  always 
was  a  mighty  smart  lad.  .  .  ." 

American  Heritage  calls  itself  The 
Magazine  of  History.  It  is  more  like 
an  every-other-month  book  of  highest 
quality.  It  keeps  rolling  along,  piling 
up  one  triumph  after  another  in  con- 
tent and  appearance. 

I  was  impressed  by  two  features  in  a 
recent  American  Heritage  (subscription 
rate,  $12  a  year).  One  was  an  article, 
"The  Books  We  Got  For  Christmas"  by 
Ellen  Wilson. 

"If  an  American  child  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  see 
today's  flood  of  books  for  children,  he 
might  be  delighted,  but  he  would  cer- 


Alice  in  American  Heritage. 


tainly  be  bewildered,  for  American 
children  before  1850  had  few  books 
they  could  call  their  own.  On  long 
winter  evenings  they  settled  down  to 
Cooper's  Leather-stocking  Tales,  or 
they  read  Washington  Irving's  The 
Sketch  Boo\  until  they  knew  Rip  Van 
Winkje  and  The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  almost  by  heart.  But  these 
books  belonged  not  to  the  child  but  to 
his  father."  Not  until  after  the  Doctor 
Dolittle  stories  did  the  flood  of  chil- 
dren's books  (as  we  know  them)  begin, 
she  writes. 

The  other  feature  was  a  16-page  pic- 
torial, reproducing  some  of  the  first 
daguerreotype  photographs  taken  after 
the  first  primitive  camera  opened  an 
eye  on  the  American  scene  in  1839. 
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Yes,  nostalgia  is  more  than  a  senti- 
mental emotion.  It  has  become  a  com- 
modity. No  one  in  recent  months  has 
made  this  commodity  more  appealing 
than  Hans  V.  Kaltenborn,  veteran 
commentator  and  journalist,  who  has 
been  reporting  history  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

It  Seems  Li\e  Yesterday  (Putnam, 
$5.95)  is  Kaltenborn's  account  of  this 
century's  great  moments  and  events. 
His  book  owes  much  of  its  appeal, 
however,  to  the  photographs  that  ac- 
company the  text.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  Kaltenborn,  but  his  book  would 
hardly  justify  its  existence  had  it  not 
been  for  the  scores  of  photographers 
who  also  had  a  hand  in  it. 

The  saying — "You  can  take  a  boy 
out  of  the  country,  but  you  can't  take 
the  country  out  of  the  boy" — has  be- 
come as  common  and  trite  as  that 
sometimes  credited  to  Mark  Twain: 
"Everybody  talks  about  the  weather, 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  it." 

Stewart  H.  Holbrook  invites  you 
to  live  again,  in  pictures  and  commen- 
tary, those  green-salad  days  Down  On 
The  Farm  (Crown,  $4.50).  Here's  nos- 
talgia again,  pure  and  simple.  It  will 
grip  your  heart  even  if  you  are  not  tired 
of  concrete,  indoor  plumbing,  neon 
signs  and  TV.  According  to  Holbrook: 

"The  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States  today  hold  several  million  peo- 
ple who  were  born  on  farms,  and  mil- 
lions more  to  whom  the  farm  repre- 
sents the  life  and  times  of  their  fore- 
bears. That  is  where  the  old  homestead 
was,  or  is.  The  rural  home  and  the  life 
that  went  with  it  are  still  one  of  our 
great  traditions." 

The  pictures  which  help  tell  the  story 
are  priceless  relics  of  other  days.  To  get 
them,  Holbrook  and  Crown  must  have 
leafed  through  every  old  family  album 
in  America. 

I'm  reviewing  H.  Allen  Smith's 
latest  book  in  our  special  laugh  de- 
partment this  month,  but  I  can't  resist 
letting  you  in  on  a  couple  of  stories  he 
reprints  from  child  authors.  Both  are 
Bible-inspired,  incidentally. 

"Once  there  was  a  man  named 
Elisha.  He  owned  three  bears  and 
they  lived  in  a  dark  cave.  One  day 
some  little  boys  threw  stones  at  Elisha 
and  Elisha  said,  'If  you  throw  stones 
at  me,  I'll  tell  my  bears  and  they'll  eat 
you  up.'  And  they  did  and  he  did  and 
the  bears  did." 

Another  youngster  submitted  his 
own  version  of  the  Great  Flood.  "... 
Noha  got  all  of  animals  on  the  ark  and 
they  started  to  sail  they  sailed  for  a 
long  time  all  of  a  sudden  the  ark  started 
to  tare  apart  and  all  of  the  animals  and 
Noha  came  tumbleing  out  ol  the  ark 
all  of  the  animals   and    Noha   grabed 
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pieces  of  wood  the  animals  became 
resles  after  a  while  the  red  cross  came 
and  saved  them." 

Said  the  little  boy  who  was  touring 
Rome  with  his  parents:  "I  want  to  see 
the  place  where  they  threw  all  the 
grownups  to  the  lions."  Then  there 
was  the  tramp  who  answered  the  first 
question  on  the  million-dollar  question 
program.  "Continue,  nothing!"  he  de- 
clared. "I'll  take  the  two  bucks!" 

And  so  forth.  Which  all  goes  to  prove 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  gag  line  to 
make  a  mildly  humorous  joke  funny. 
It  takes  a  cartoon  in  addition,  which 
they've  done  in  Best  Cartoons  of  1956 
the  past  year,  reviewed  in  our  special 
humor  department  this  month.  A  most 
laughable  selection. 

When  next  time  we  have  a  quiz 
party  at  the  Barnabas  home,  I'm  going 
to  ask  "Who  discovered  America?" 
And  the  correct  answer  will  be:  "In- 
dians." 

That  inspiration  came  to  me  while 
reading  Oliver  La  Farge's  A  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  American  Indian 
(Crown,  $7.50).  He  swings  into  his 
story  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  subject  well  enough  to  write 
about  it  simply.  As  I  read,  my  sketchy 
bits  of  information  about  Indians — 
Pocahontas,  Squanto,  Sitting  Bull, 
feathered  headdresses,  Pueblo  jewelry, 
and  so  on — were  strung  together  like 
so  many  beads  into  organized  knowl- 
edge. The  text  of  this  272  pager  is  ably 
supported  by  some  350  pictures,  which 
range  from  a  diorama  of  the  Folsom 
men  (who  ranged  the  Southwest  12,000 
years  ago),  through  early  prints  on  to 
photographs  that  1  might  have  snapped 
last  summer  when  our  family  vaca- 
tioned in  South  Dakota. 


BEST-SELLERS: 


Adults  will  read  this  book  with  fas- 
cination. But  high-school  youngsters — 
ah!  I  plan  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
mine  just  before  my  favorite  TV  pro- 
gram goes  on! 
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From  jacket:  Posted  Missing. 

The  great,  restless  seas  shroud  many 
haunting  mysteries.  Many  ships  have 
vanished,  never  to  be  seen  again.  Some 
have  been  found — minus  their  crews. 
Ghosts,  sea  serpents,  even  creatures 
from  other  worlds,  have  been  blamed 
by  the  superstitious. 

Alan  Villiers  isn't  superstitious.  For 
years  he  has  tracked  down  the  facts' 
behind  many  of  these  disappearances. 
His  Posted  Missing  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  $4.75)  is  the  result  of  this  re- 
search. It's  fascinating  reading  for  land- 
lubbers or  seamen.  Examples  of  his 
many  stories:  the  Mary  Celeste  (all 
you  may  have  heard  about  this  one 
isn't  true);  the  Sao  Paulo,  a  20,000-ton 
battleship  which  vanished  without  a 
trace. 

I'm  going  around  the  office  with  a 
grin  on  my  face,  after  being  reminded 
of  what  Tom  Sawyer  said  when  he 
was  asked  to  name  the  first  two  dis- 
ciples. His  answer:  "David  and  Go^ 
liath."  — Barnabas 
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Fiction: 

And  Wal\  in  Love,  Henrietta  Buck- 
master   (Random  House,  $3.95). 

The  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  Head,  Nico- 
las Monsarrat  (Sloane,  $4.95). 

Don't  Go  Near  the  Water,  William 
Brinkley    (Random   House,  $3.95). 

These  Thousand  Hills,  A.  B.  Guthrie 
(Houghton-Mifflin,   $3.95). 

The  Fountain  Overflows,  Rebecca 
West    (Viking,  $5). 

The  Year  of  Love,  Margaret  Lee 
Runbeck  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $3.25). 
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Non-Fiction: 

Men  to  Match  My  Mountains,  IrvingJ 
Stone  (Doubleday,  $5.95). 

The  F.  B.  I.  Story,  Don  Whitehead 
(Random  House,  $4.95). 

The   Nun's   Story,    Kathryn    Hulme 
(Litde,  Brown,  $4). 

The   New    World,   Vol.    II,   Winston 
Churchill  (Dodd-Mead,  $6). 

The  Bible  as  History,  Werner  Keller 
(Morrow,  $5.95). 

This  Hallowed   Ground,  Bruce  Cat- 
ton   (Doubleday,  $5.95). 
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Rainbows 
in  Our 
Livin 
Room 

By  Ellen  &  John  Anders 


An  early  lesson  in  responsibility — feeding  their  pet  fish. 


L  O  GIVE  your  children  a  look  at  the 
wonder  of  another  world,  get  a  home 
laquarium — such  as  is  pictured  on  page 
il.  Snails  slide  slowly  along;  bright  fish 
dart  and  drift;  green  seaweed  curls  from 
the  sand. 

Here  life's  drama  is  acted  every  day. 
ICreatures  from  the  world  of  Neptune 
!hght,  cavort,  give  birth,  and  die — all  be- 
fore the  wondering  eyes  of  Sis  and 
Junior. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  fish  bowls 
there  are  in  America's  homes.  But  there 
must  be  millions,  judging  from  the 
!$100-million  business  done  every  year 
•by  dealers  who  sell  to  fish  fanciers.  That 
adds  up  to  a  lot  of  aquariums  (costing 
f 59  cents  to  over  $20),  goldfish  ( 10  cents 
ito  over  $5),  sand,  seaweed,  and  frozen 
water  fleas! 

In  our  family,  the  hobby  started 
Christmas  before  last.  Passing  a  pet- 
store  window,  the  kids  begged  for  some 
.goldfish.  Santa  listened,  and  delivered 
a  five-gallon  tank  on  Christmas  Eve. 
! Along  with  it,  the  thoughtful  old  gent 
provided  sand,  seaweed,  a  sunken  ship, 
la  snail,  seven  goldfish,  and  a  good  book 
about  fish  keeping:  All  About  Aquari- 
ums, by  Earl  Schneider  (Practical 
Science  Publishing  Co.). 

We  learned  by  doing,  as  the  saying 
goes.  Our  first  batch  of  underwater 
plants  died,  and  the  pet-shop  dealer  ex- 
plained that  more  light  was  needed.  So 
«i  bought  an  over-the-tank  reflector. 
Hi  rough  trial  and  error  we've  learned 


that  it  should  burn  at  least  12  hours  a 
day.  Now  our  seaweed  grows  as  well 
as  the  crab  grass  in  the  front  lawn! 

One  of  the  most  important  things  our 
family  has  learned  is  to  ask  questions 
at  our  local  pet  store.  The  dealer's  ad- 
vice has  always  been  good,  and  the  chil- 
dren look  forward  to  seeing  the  birds 
and  bubbling  tanks  of  elaborate  tropi- 
cals whenever  we  visit  the  store. 

We  started  with  seven  goldfish  in  our 
five-gallon  tank.  Santa  didn't  know  that 
this  was  too  many  and  some  of  the  fish 
died.  But  we  soon  learned  that  you 
should  have  no  more  than  one  inch  of 
fish  for  each  gallon  of  water.  If  any- 
thing, undercrowd  your  aquarium! 
Your  fish  will  be  healthier. 

Overfeeding  also  took  its  toll.  Then 
we  learned  that  a  goldfish's  stomach  is 
not  much  bigger  than  its  eye.  So  we  be- 
gan giving  our  fish  only  a  small  pinch 
of  food  once  a  day.  Goldfish  are  glut- 
tons— they'll  stuff  themselves  to  death, 
literally.  It's  up  to  you  to  control  the 
amount  of  food  they  get. 

Our  children  have  learned  how  much 
food  to  put  in  the  tank  every  morning. 
They  take  turns,  and  so  they're  getting 
an  early  lesson  in  sharing  responsibility. 

By  all  means  put  fish  food  in  one  ol 
those  little  floating  squares  or  triangles. 
This  prevents  food  particles  from  drift- 
ing all  over  the  aquarium,  falling  down, 
and  polluting  the  water. 

What  kind  of  food?  Fish,  thej  say, 
enjoy     a     balanced     diet,    too — which 
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means  the  usual  wafers  or  dried  ant 
eggs  aren't  enough.  We  supplement,  in 
summertime,  by  dropping  swatted  flies 
into  the  fish  tank.  And  sometimes  the 
boys  catch  angleworms,  which  we  dice 
into  very  small  pieces. 

A  fish  fan  down  the  street  feeds  his 
pets  water  fleas.  He  keeps  a  small  can 
in  his  refrigerator,  over  the  futile  pro- 
tests of  his  long-suffering  wife. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  in  get- 
ting started  was  cleaning  the  aquarium. 
W'e\l  read  that  a  "balanced"  tank 
should  be  cleaned  just  once  or  twice  a 
year.  But  ours  seemed  to  need  it  every 
week. 

Alter  we  solved  the  overcrowding 
problem,  and  alter  we  learned  how- 
much  our  fish  would  eat.  the  tank- 
cleaning  problem  solved  itselt.  We  also 
added  two  efficient  scavengers:  cattish 
— the  kids  compare  one  ot  them  to  a 
vacuum  cleaner — which  gobble  up  the 
green  plant  organisms  (algae)  from 
the   glass   and   plant   leaves. 

Now  we  go  two  months  without 
cleaning  and  the  aquarium  is  a  show- 
piece in  our  living  room. 

Tropical  hsh.  which  are  smaller  and 
cleaner  than  goldfish,  present  fewer  s.ui 
itary  problems,  so  we're  told.  Hut  gold 
fish  are  easier  to  keep.  They  thrive  at 
ordinary  room  temperature,  so  no 
heater  is  needed  tor  them.  You  don't 
need  an  aerator,  either,  although  this  is 
a  "must"  tor  tropicals. 

The   surface   of    your    goldfish   tank 
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will  absorb  enough  oxygen  from  the  air 
provided:  1)  the  tank  isn't  over- 
crowded and  2)  the  tank  has  a  large 
surface  exposed  to  the  air. 

Bowls  are  pretty,  but  they  aren't  al- 
ways healthy,  because  not  enough  water 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  When  you  are 
buying  a  tank,  keep  this  important  fact 
in  mind.  The  rectangular  variety  is  al- 
ways best — framed  in  stainless  steel. 
Other  types  look  fine  at  first,  but  they 
are  more  subject  to  rust  and  corrosion. 

When  planning  your  family  aquar- 
ium, don't  use  beach  sand  out  of  the 
children's  sandbox.  It's  so  tightly 
packed  that  plants  won't  grow.  And  it 
may  contain  fish-killing  impurities. 
You're  better  off  getting  special  aquar- 
ium sand  from  the  pet  shop  in  your 
neighborhood. 

Whatever  you  do,  avoid  those  bright- 
ly colored  shell  chips  and  marbles  that 


some  people  put  at  the  bottom  of  gold- 
fish bowls.  Food  particles  fall  into  the 
crevices  where  fish  or  scavengers  can't 
get  them.  Then  the  water  sours  and  the 
fish  will  die.  And  shell  chips  sometimes 
fade,  giving  the  water  an  ugly  red  or 
bluish  tinge. 

Books  have  been  written  about  the 
varieties  of  fish,  plants,  and  scavengers 
for  aquariums.  The  best  thing  is  to  find 
a  reliable  pet  shop  and  follow  its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  stocking  your 
tank. 

Like  any  other  hobby,  the  fish  fad 
can  cost  as  much  as  you  want  to  spend. 
A  few  common  goldfish,  bowl,  and  all 
the  trimmings  can  be  had  for  less  than 
$2.  Or  you  can  lay  out  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  a  custom-built  aquarium; 
spend  $25  or  more  for  one  fish,  and 
about  that  much  for  a  single,  rare,  un- 
derwater plant. 


Tropicals  require  a  more  elaborate 
layout — thermometer,  heating  unit,  and 
aerator.  But  for  $15  or  $20  you  can  get 
a  nice  aquarium  setup  of  this  type. 

At  our  house,  the  grownups  have  be- 
come fish  fans  too.  There's  something 
almost  hypnotic  about  the  underwater 
scene.  Doctors  prescribe  aquarium- 
watching  for  some  convalescents  and 
mentally  disturbed  people — it  seems  to 
take  them  outside  themselves,  to  rest, 
soothe,  and  relax. 

We've  never  heard  other  fish  fanciers 
say  this  in  behalf  of  their  hobby,  but 
with  us  the  aquarium  has  become  an 
effective  way  of  teaching  our  children 
their  first  lessons  about  life  and  death. 
The  brightly  lighted  fish  tank  in  our 
living  room  is  a  window  into  the  won- 
der of  God's  universe  for  the  children 
.  .  .  and  for  us  adults  too. 


Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  trade  stamps,  coins,  recipes,  patterns,  or  stories  with  someone 
in  your  own  city  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Each  month  TOGETHER  will  publish 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Methodist  hobbyists  so  that  you  can  get  in  touch  with  them. 
If  you  want  to  be  listed,  send  your  name,  address,  and  hobby  to  TOGETHER,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,  Chicogo  11,  III.  (Pen  Pal  entries  are  limited  to  those  18  years  of  age  or  less.) — Eds. 
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Auto   License   Plates: 

T.   K.   Finloy,  Rt.  3,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Bees : 

Clair    J.    Snell,    312    E.    Michigon,    Reading, 

Mich. 

Christmas-Tree  Farming: 

Dr.  N.  L.  Dodds,  Box  195,  Silverton,  Ore. 
Church-Bulletin  Collecting: 
Virginia    Lee,    2806    Linden    Ave.,    Knoxville, 
Tenn.;     Mrs.     H.     E.     Lautzenhlser,     204     N. 
Market  St.,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 

Coins: 

Donald    F. 
Jet.,  Vt. 

Crosse.-.: 

Mrs.  Phil  Thornton,  326  Otsego  St.,  Storm 
Lake,   Iowa. 

Gardening: 

E.  F.  Rushforth,  505  E.  Church  St.,  Santo 
Maria,  Calif. 

Genealogy: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Anaultus  Bruun,  5987  the 
Paseo,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo.  (Bruun);  Rev. 
George  Brunner,  1011  Forest  Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne 
3,   Ind.    (Brunner). 

Making  Stuffed  Toys: 

Mrs.  Neil  Metzger,  620  Maple  St.,  Myrtle 
Point,  Ore. 

Matchbooks: 

Wayne  Russell,  2407  Tyler  Ln.,  Louisville  5, 
Ky. 

Nature  Study: 

Paul    Wells,    Pennsville,    Ohio. 
Old  Songs: 

Ken  H.  Cotton,  6128  Fishburn  Ave.,  Hunting- 
ton Pork,  Calif. 
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Paper  Money: 

Justine   Dodds,   Box    195,   Silverton,  Ore. 

Pencils: 

Glen    P.    Hamilton,    237    E.    Lexington    Blvd., 

Eau    Claire,    Wis.;    Robert    Mitchell,    Oxford, 

Neb. 

Photography: 

Ella    McMinimy,    Ashland,    Kan. 

Player-Piano  Rolls: 

Edmund  C.  Villors,  Rf,  4,  Box  142,  Anderson, 
Ind. 


W.  C.  Knepper,  W3PNI,  Rt.  5,  Box  216,  Cum- 
berland, Md. 

Recipes: 

Mrs.  Alice  Cole,  Winferthur  Farms,  Wintcr- 

thur,  Del. 

Restoring   Old    Books: 

Fred  W.  Dibble,  Rt.  2,  Teaguc,  Tex. 

Rocks: 

W.  C.  Mingus,  Box  33,   Pearblossom,  Calif.; 

Rev.  D.  L.  Lichtenfelt,  Calamus,  Iowa. 

Salt   and   Pepper  Shakers: 

Mrs.  Maurice  Wendel,  Manchester,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Earlc  B.  Alexander,  P.O.  Box  480, 
Laurens,  S.C. 

Science: 

T.  A.   Robbins,   Denton,   Md. 

Sewing: 

Mrs.   N.    L.    Dodds,    Box    195,   Silverton,   Ore. 

Soap  Carving: 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Epperley,  130  8th  St.,  Willioms- 

town,  W.Vo. 


Studying  Angels: 

Velmo   Baker,  412   Second   Ave.,   E.   Spenc 

Iowa. 

Square  Dancing: 

Zetto  Niederer.  1209  4th  St.,  La  Grande,  Ore 

Stamps: 

Rev.   Rex   D.   Kelley,   Box   169,   Plevna,   Kan., 

D.  S.  Locke,  New  Concord,  Ky.;  Gretchen 
Dodds,  Box  195,  Silverton,  Ore.;  Mrs.  James 
A.  Purcell,  1470  Stuort  N.W.,  Cleveland, 
Tenn.;  Robert  E.  Divoky,  1168  E.  78  St.,  Kan 
sas  City  10,  Mo.;  Cornelio  Ferrer,  .'-  ,  83 
West  Point  Sr.,  CuLjo,  Quezon  City,  Philip 
pines;  William  R.  Norih,  R.F.D.  1,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.;  T.  A.  Robbins,  Dentin,  Md.; 
K.  R.  Coder,  Box  125,  La  Grange,  III.;  Lucii 

E.  Smith,  1414  Walnut  St.,  San  Gabriel,  Calil 
Mrs.  Nina  Hudson,  7623  Penn,  Kansas  City 
Mo.;    Mrs.    C.    J.    Post,    Hobort,    NY.;    Ze 
Thomasson,  3812  Fairview  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
Mo. 

Tape    Recording: 

Dennord  Owen,  2745  Bryon  Ave.,  Ft.  Worth  4 

Tex. 

Toothpick  Holders: 

Mrs.    Dwight  C.   Bonhom,   Box   103,  Cunnm 

ham.  Kan. 

Pen  Pals  (open  to  age  18)  : 
Jean  McHaughton  (oge  14),  13  Leonard  St. 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.;  Betty  Endsley  (age  12),  Rl 
3,  West  Branch,  Iowa;  Emilie  Morris  (og 
13).  59  De  Vries  Circle,  Lewes,  Del.;  Wand 
Duncan  (age  17),  R.D.  4,  Box  331-B,  Johns 
town.  Pa.;  Pauline  Matthews  (age  14),  Rl 
1,  Woverly,  Tenn.;  Carol  Brooks  (age  12' 
Wallowa,  Ore.;  Lynda  Hall  (age  17).  1102 
Littie  Dr.,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.;  Marji  Michalst 
(oge  16),  201   E.  Bokcr  St.,  St.  Paul  7,  Mim 
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Arlington  Heights,  III. 
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Slight  Into  iflg  f  atlj 

WEEKLY   MEDITATIONS   ON   THE   INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


.  .  .  who,  on  finding  one 
pearl  of  great  value,  went  and 
sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought 
it.— Matthew  13:45-46 


HIS      SHORT      PASSAGE 


gives  us  some  of  Jesus'  ideas  about  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  believed  that 
every  man  is  looking  for  that  kingdom. 
The  merchant  in  search  of  fine  pearls  is 
seeking  the  best  things  in  life,  and  Jesus 
believed  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
the  best  thing  in  life.  Consciously  or  un 
consciously,  we  are  all  seeking  after 
this  kingdom. 

Jesus  believed  that  any  man  will  find 
the  kingdom  if  he  is  willing  to  work  as 
diligently  and  carefully  in  his  prayer 
and  devotional  life  as  did  the  merchant 
who  found  the  pearl  of  great  value.  Dis- 
covering spiritual  treasures  takes  per- 
sistent effort.  It  doesn't  "just  happen" 
by  chance. 

Jesus  believed  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  man  to  possess  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  same  way  the  merchant 
acquired  the  pearl.  He  "sold  all  that  he 
had,"  and  bought  it.  We  can't  buy  the 
kingdom,  but  the  formula  is  clear:  We 
must  convert  all  our  possessions,  not 
merely  a  part  of  them,  to  the  use  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

PRAYER:  Father,  we  pray  for  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Lead  and  empower  us 
to  make  the  supreme  dedication  of  ourselves 
and  our  possessions  so  that  we'll  become  citizens 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

—HUGHES  B.  MORRIS 


You  know  how  to  interpret  the 
jace  of  the  heaven,  but  you 
cannot  interpret  the  signs  of 
the   times. — Matthew   16:3 


ilLTHOUGH  everyone  is  able 


somewhat  to  forecast  the  weather,  no 
one  is  able  to  judge  of  himself  what  is 
right. 

At  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory, we  were  shown  progress  made  in 
nuclear  research  relating  to  such  di- 
verse fields  as  cosmic  rays  and  the  re- 
tarding of  growth  in  human  thyroid. 
Scientists  there  are  dedicated  and 
eager.  These  men  seem  to  have  a  devo- 
tion that  matches  the  best  in  Christian 
piety. 

Yet  there  was  no  organized  research 
into  the  problem  of  right  and   wrong 


uses  of  nuclear  power.  The  chapel,  still 
standing  from  Camp  Upton  days,  is  kept 
painted,  but  it  is  no  longer  used  for 
worship  services. 

In  the  reactor  building  I  asked  a 
scientist,  pointing  to  the  uranium  "pile" 
ten  feet  away  inside  thick  walls,  "What 
are  the  theological  implications  of 
this?"  When  he  understood  what  I 
meant,  he  said  nothing,  but  smiled  be- 
nignly— as  though  he  considered  me 
slightly  "balmy." 

We  are  entitled  to  know  what  this 
newly  found  power,  if  unchecked,  might 
do  to  the  world  of  human  relations. 
Somewhere  there  ought  to  be  a  panel 
of  "experts"  using  the  techniques  of  the 
Spirit,  prayer,  meditation,  reflection, 
and  reasoning  to  investigate  this  dan- 
ger. All  research  should  be  guided  by 
hope,  faith  and  prayer.  Only  thus  will 
God  reveal  himself. 

PRAYER:  O  God,  creator  of  all  substance,  but 
existent  before  all  substance,  we  pray  that  men 
may  walk  forward  in  the  path  of  reason,  to  the 
light  of  new  revelation  and  of  what  is  right. 
Amen. 

—ROBERT  H.  DOLLIVER 


"Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?'' 
Simon  Peter  replied,  "You  are 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."— Matthew  16: 15-16 


NE  DAY  we  took  our  guests 
to  "our  great  mountain."  Travelers 
come  from  far  places  to  see  this  shining 
mass  that  rises  more  than  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  No  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  complete  unless  Mount 
Rainier  has  been  seen  in  its  majestic 
height  and  shining  beauty. 

That  day  the  clouds  hid  the  mountain. 
We  drove  through  forests,  crossed  riv- 
ers, saw  waterfalls,  traveled  mountain 
roads,  but  could  not  see  the  mountain. 
We  ate  our  lunch  near  timberline  and 
waited  for  the  clouds  to  open,  but  in 
vain. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  turn  back  to- 
ward the  city.  Disappointed,  we  started 
down.  It  was  only  as  we  changed  our 
position  that  we  looked  up,  and  there 
the  mountain  was.  As  the  clouds  broke, 
a  shout  went  up,  "There  it  is!"  We 
had  discovered  the  mountain. 

Peter  and  the  other  disciples  had 
been  with  Jesus  for  some  time.  They 
had  not  found  the  real  nature  of  the 
One  they  were  following.  Then,  one  day 
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Dr.  Rail  Answers 
Your  Questions 


Harris  Franklin  Rail 

Professor  Emeritus,  Gar- 
rett     Biblteal      Institute. 


What  is  the  Methodist  concept  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 


The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  service  of 
commemoration:  "Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me."  We  commem- 
orate Christ's  death  for  us  and  re- 
member that  last  evening. 

It  is  a  service  of  communion:   a 


communion  with  God  in  which  we 
receive  his  grace,  a  communion  with 
one  another  in  the  fellowship  of  faith 
and  worship,  and  communion  in  the 
Body  of  Christ;  that  is,  the  whole 
Church. 


Does  The  Methodist  Church  teach  that  the  Lord  is  actually 
present  as  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper? 


We  believe  in  the  personal-spirit- 
ual presence  of  Christ,  which  is  real 
for  the  believer.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  trans- 


formed into  the  actual  physical  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  teach,  through  a  miracle 
performed  by  the  priest. 


Who  wrote  the  Apostles'  Creed? 


It  was  not  written  by  the  apostles, 
but  it  does,  substantially,  reflect 
their  basic  thinking.  Scholars  be- 
lieve this  creed  was  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Here  is  probably  its  oldest  form, 
known  as  the  Old  Roman  Creed: 

"I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty; and  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  only 
Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and 
buried,  the  third  day  he  rose  from 


the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  thence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  living  and  dead.  And  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Church,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh." 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  slight 
changes  in  form  have  been  made 
through  the  centuries.  Today  this 
creed  is  used  by  all  churches:  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Eastern 
Orthodox. 


What   is   the    Methodist   position   on   divorce?    Did   our   Lord 
forbid  divorce? 


Methodism  forbids  its  ministers  to 
solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  divorced 
person  where  the  husband  or  wife  is 
still  living — except  where  the  "cause 
for  divorce  was  adultery  or  other 
vicious    conditions    which,    through 


physical  cruelty  or  physical  peril,  in- 
validated the  marriage  vow." 

As  to  Jesus'  teaching,  see  Mark 
10:1-12  and  Matthew  19:1-9.  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  Jesus  countenanced 
divorce  only  in  the  case  of  adultery. 


Does  The  Methodist  Church  forbid  dancing? 


The  Discipline  of  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  formerly  warned 
against    dancing.    But    the    present. 
Methodist  Discipline  makes  no  such 
pronouncement.    It    does,    however, 


contain  the  General  Rules  in  which 
John  Wesley  said  that  Methodists 
are  expected  to  avoid  "taking  such 
diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 


Peter  discovered  Jesus.  "You  are 
the  Christ!" 

So  may  it  be  for  us.  We  know 
about  Jesus.  We  go  to  church  and 
take  part  in  its  services.  We  call 
upon  God  in  his  name,  but  we  may 
never  have  really  found  him.  To 
do  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible discoveries. 

PRAYER:  Thou  who  hast  created  the 
mountains  and  the  clouds,  who  hast  given 
us  the  power  to  discover  the  wonders 
of  thy  creation,  enable  us  to  also  discover 
that  in  thy  Son  we  come  to  know  thee 
best.  Amen. 

—CYRUS  E.  ALBERTSON 

.  .  .  Jesus  said  to  him, 
"I  do  not  say  to  you 
seven  times,  but  seventy 
times  seven." — Matthew 
18:21-22 

HEN  the  motor  coughed 
a  few  times  and  stopped,  I  thought 
we  were  out  of  gas.  But  the  prob- 
lem proved  to  be  a  sticky  float 
valve  that  would  not  allow  gas  to 
flow  into  the  carburetor. 

A  properly  working  carburetor 
float  has  its  own  personal  kind  of 
formula.  It  will  not  accept  more' 
gasoline  from  the  tank  until  the* 
carburetor  has  fed  into  the  engine 
in  the  form  of  power  what  it  al- 
ready has.  It  is  a  simple  and  a 
practical  formula  that  can  be  sug- 
gestive for  daily  living. 

In  its  way  it  is  like  the  Christian 
formula  of  forgiveness.  We  cannot 
ask  God's  forgiveness  until  we  use 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  that  he 
already  has  given  us.  Jesus  put  it 
quite  plainly  when  the  disciples 
asked  him  how  they  should  pray: 
"forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us  .  .  ." 

To  be  forgiven  we  must  be  for- 
giving. Jesus  explained  this  by 
saying,  "If  you  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  youi 
father  forgive  your  trespasses." 

We  are  like  that  cantankerous 
carburetor  float:  It  wouldn't  give! 
so  it  couldn't  get,  and  the  motoi? 
coughed  and  died  from  lack  of 
power. 

Forgiveness  must  be  lived.  "Ij 
you  forgive,"  Jesus  said,  "you:1 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgiv 
you."  How  many  times?  Seven' 
Yes,  and  seventy  times  seven.  For 
giveness  cannot  be  simply  re 
ceived  and  stored.  To  accept  it  il 
to  use  it. 

PRAYER:  Father  God,  teach  me  to  for 
give  others  so  that  I  also  may  be  forgiven; 
Amen. 

— E.  JERRY  WALKE 


i] 
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of  the  world  parish 
METHODIST  EDUCATORS  CHART  4-YEAR  PLAN 


Aims  ol  The  Methodist  Church's 
four-year  program  to  expand  and 
strengthen  its  118  related  schools  and 
colleges  were  spelled  out  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Leading  church  educators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  I  ligher  Edu- 
cation, at  their  annual  meetings, 
adopted  a  "working  blueprint  '  for: 

•  Deeper  appreciation  of  Christian 
higher  education. 

•  Stronger  relations  between  Method- 
ist institutions  and  the  church. 

•  Recruitment  and  training  of  the  most 
•lifted  Methodist  students  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  church  and 
teaching  personnel. 

!•  More  alumni  support. 

!•  More      Methodists      in      Methodist 

schools. 

•  Moral  and  financial  support  of  every 
annual  conference. 

•  •  Wider  observance  of  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Day  and   Race  Relations  Sunday 
(when  a  special   offering  is  taken   for 
13  Negro  colleges). 
!•  Special  efforts  in  campus  evangelism. 

No  national  fund  goal  was  set,  but 
Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber,  Richmond,  Va., 
cemmission  chairman,  predicted  Meth- 
odist annual-conference  support  will 
Itotal  $100  million. 

Last  year  Methodist  schools  spent 
S40  million  in  new  construction. 

Each  annual  conference  will  be 
asked  to  organize  a  committee  on  Chris- 
tian higher  education  and  strive  to  reach 
t'  e  goal  of  $1.30  per  member  annually 
in  support  of  Methodist  schools. 

A  number  of  special  events  have 
been  planned  for  1957  to  help  explain 
!thc  program.  Among  them:  publication 
of  a  popular  book  on  the  Methodist 
heritage  in  higher  education. 

At  a  Hoard  of  Education  meeting 
1  later  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  plans  were 
announced  to  boost  enrollment  at  Meth- 
odism's 10  theological  seminaries  from 
5,000  to  4,500.  Each  year  1,200  to  1,500 
' college  graduates  will  be  recruited. 

The  board  also: 

•  I  hard  about  editorial  division  plans 
(to  launch   a    new    magazine   tor   older 

youth.  The  first  issue,  in  Render's 
Digest  format,  is  expected  in  October. 

•  Learned      that      Methodist      Sunday 


school  membership  in  1956  totaled 
6,947,238— a  gain  of  132,160  over  the 
previous  year.  The  Southeastern  Juris- 
diction led  the  country  with  an  increase 
ol  47,576  members. 


PASTORS  TOLD: 

Laymen  Should  Be  Pivots 

A  Midwestern  bishop  and  a  New 
York  seminary  president  are  asking  pas- 
tors to  pivot  their  church  work  around 
laymen's  needs  and  talents. 

Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines,  of  the 
Indiana  Area,  addressing  the  Chicago 
Methodist  Ministers'  Association,  criti- 
cized pastors  who  consider  laymen  "re- 
ligious amateurs." 

Trying  to  spread  Christianity  with- 
out laymen's  help,  he  went  on,  is  like 
"fighting  a   war   with   generals   only." 

President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  told  350 
women  attending  a  lecture  series,  "The 
church  must  center  her  efforts  on  how 
she  can  do  more  for  the  laity,  rather 
than  how  the  laity  can  do  more  for  the 
church." 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR 

Churches  in  Chicagoland 

Visiting  area  churches  to  see  what 
big  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  20  years,  Chicago  Tribune  newshen 


Norma  Lee   Browning  concluded: 

The  modern  church  "is  not  only  a 
house  of  worship,  but  a  social  center 
competing  with  television  and  other 
attractions." 

First  Methodist  Church,  Evanston, 
111.,  she  found,  has  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best-equipped  under-2  nurseries  in 
the  area.  The  Methodist  Temple  in 
Chicago's  Loop  was  praised,  too,  par- 
ticularly for  its  young  adult  program. 

FILM  SHOWS 

Churchgoers  in  Russia 

A  Soviet-made  documentary  on  a 
visit  to  Russia  by  nine  representatives  ol 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  last 
March  has  been  shown  in  New  York. 
(Charles  C.  Parlin,  New  York  lawyer 
and  prominent  Methodist  layman,  was 
among  the  nine.) 

U.S.  church  authorities  say  the  hour- 
long  film  proves  that  the  American  visi- 
tors were  right  when  they  said  almost 
the  only  worshipers  in  Russia  are  elder- 
ly women. 

LUTHER  MOVIE: 

'End  the  Bitterness' 

Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants are  asking  station  VVGN-TV 
(Chicago)  to  reconsider  its  decision 
cancelling  the  television  premiere  of 
the  Martin  Luther  movie. 

Protestant  leaders  have  attributed  the 
cancellation  to  Roman  Catholic  pressure 
groups.  Highly  placed  Catholic  officials, 
however,  have  remained  silent  on  the 
controversy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not 
banned  the  him,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  recently  noted.  Although  the 
Catholic  Legion  of  Decency  cited  the 
movie  as  a  "sympathetic"  representa- 
tion, it  holds  that  the  picture  contains 
theological    and    historical    references, 


The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches  is  planning  this  $570,000  headquarters  in 
suburban  Harrisburg.  It  will  house  the  offices  and  conference  rooms  of  19  groups. 
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Guaranteed  by 

The  Annuity  Plan 


•  Gives  you  sure  income  as  long  as  you  live. 
Your  return  is  greater  than  from  any  other 
safe  investment — more  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  infinitely  more  in  satisfaction 
because  your  money  goes  for  God's  work. 

Mail  Coupon  TODAY!        \ 

Annuity  payments  never  vary— not  affected 
by  fluctuations  in  business.  You  save  worry, 
trouble  and  loss  and  share  in  the  longer  life 
care-free  annuitants  enjoy. 


Attention:  Rev.  H.  Burnham  Kirkland       Dept.   T2-22-7 
PLEASE  send  me  full  information  regarding  The  Annuity  Plan. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


_Zone_ 


_Srafe_ 


DIVISION  OF  WORLD  MISSIONS  &  DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  MISSIONS 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


5  0 


FTH       AVENUE,       NEW        YORK 


NEW       Y  O 


DrawMe 

You  May  Win  A 
$37500  Scholarship 
in  Professional  Art 

Winner  gets  a  complete 
art  course— free  training  for  a 
money-making  career  in 
commercial  art  or  illustrating. 
You  are  coached,  individually,  by 
professional  artists  on  the  staff 
of  world's  largest  home  study 
art  school.  Many  top  artists 
have  studied  with  this  school, 
founded  over  40  years  ago. 
As  winner  you  also  get  a  drawing 
outfit  and  valuable  art  textbooks. 
Try  for  this  free  art  course! 


SEND  YOUR  ENTRY 
TODAY!         ^ 


DRAW  THIS 
GIRL'S  HEAD 


5  inches  high.  Use  pencil. 
Drawings  for  March  1957 
contest  must  be  received  by 
March  31.  None  returned. 
Winner  notified.  Amateurs 
only.  Our  students  not  eligi- 
ble. Mail  drawing  today! 


„-"     ART  INSTRUCTION,  INC.,  STUDIO  TO-27 
500  South  4th  Street,  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 
Please  enter  my  attached  drawing  in  your  "Draw  Me"  contest.  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


Nome 

Addrett- 
Covnty 


Phone_ 


-State- 


-City 

-Occupation- 


-Zone- 


and    interpretations    "unacceptable    to 
Catholics." 

The  News'  solution:   show  the  film 
and  end  the  bitterness. 


METHODIST  MEN 

Win  National  Honor 

Two  Methodists — Alabama's  attorney 
general  and  a  New  England  school- 
teacher— were  among  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  Ten  Outstand- 
ing Young  Men  of  1956. 

They  were  John  Patterson,  36,  son  of 
former  State  Attorney  General  Albert 
L.  Patterson,  who  was  assassinated  three 
years  ago  in  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  and 
Millard  Harmon,  31,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

Elected  to  take  his  father's  place,  Mr. 
Patterson  led  a  crack-down  on  vice  and 
corruption  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Harmon,  an  extensive  writer  in 
the  field  of  education,  repeatedly  has 
turned  down  lucrative  administrative 
positions,  editorships,  and  industrial 
jobs  to  remain  in  his  junior  high  class, 
room  in  Newton. 

Methodist  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam,  Washington,  D.C ,  was  among 
those  on  the  chamber's  selection  panel. 

COUNCIL  WANTS 

Sermons  on  Safety 

Religious  backing  for  a  nation-widt 
safe-driving  campaign  during  Lent  ii 
being  sought  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  Ned  Dearborn,  president,  sak 
clergymen  from  coast  to  coast  will  bi 
asked  to  preach  on  the  Golden  Rule  a 
it  applies  to  modern  motorists.  "No 
where,"  he  explained,  "can  man  ac 
better  as  his  brother's  keeper  than  be 
hind  the  wheel  of  a  car."  The  specia 
drive  will  last  from  March  6  to  April  21 

Methodist  leaders  have  pioneered  i 
lining  up  the  backing  of  young  peopl 
in  highway  safety  efforts.  Among  othe 
steps,  the  church  has  approved  speck 
Sunday-school  lessons  on  the  theme. 

TEN    COMMANDMENTS 

A  Communist  Version 

The  Communist  party  headquarte 
in  Novosibirsk,  Russia,  has  rewritte 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  Polis 
youth: 

"You  shall  not  forget  that  the  clerj 
is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  State  and 
Communism. 

"If  you  are  not  a  convinced  athei 
you  cannot  be  a  good  Communist  n 
a  loyal  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Stai 
Atheism  is  permanently  linked  wi 
Communism,  and  these  two  ideals  a 
the  foundations  of  power  in  Russia." 
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The  Rev.  Simon  Peter  Montgomery 
(left),  pastor  of  the  Old  Mystic  Method- 
ist Church,  is  the  first  Negro  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  succeeds  the  Rev.  G.  S.  King 
(right),  a  Congregational  minister. 


CHAMBER  GIVES 

60  Acres  for  Children 

A  60-acre  tract  for  a  child-welfare 
center  has  been  presented  to  The  Meth- 
odist Church  by  the  Beckley,  W.Va., 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Area  accepted  the  deed.  Work 
probably  will  begin  next  spring  and 
authorities  hope  eventually  to  have  facil- 
ities for  100  children. 

CRIME  STORIES 

Bible,  Papers  Use  Them 

The  Bible  and  today's  newspapers 
cover  crime  stories  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating the  public.  Churchmen  and 
journalists  recently  agreed  on  this  at  a 
religious-news  conference  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

Delegates  also  agreed  that  clergymen 
land  lay  workers  need  better  understand- 
ing of  the  press  and  other  mass-com- 
munications media. 

!  One  newsman,  who  described  the 
Bible  as  "the  world's  finest  journalistic 
effort,"  nominated  three  Biblical  writers 
for  all-time  Pulitzer  prizes:  Moses  for 
his  editing  job  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments; Luke  for  the  "clearness,  vivid- 
ness, truthfulness,  and  human  interest" 
i  of  his  reporting;  and  Paul  for  his  "edi- 
torials" (the  Epistles). 

Sl'/a    MILLION   GRANT 

Assures  New  Seminary 

The  Kresge  Foundation  of  Detroit 
lias  offered  to  foot  half  the  bill  for  a 
13, 1,000     Methodist     seminary     that 
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METHODIST  \ALMANACK 

f£    >K«^fr  A  Miscellaney  of  Dates  6  Divers  Interesting  Matters  % 
jS&jWdll^K  ^or  ^coP'c  Called  Methodist  -f,  ' 


The  sting  of  a  reproach  is 
the  truth  of  it—  B.  Franklin 


FEBRUARY  hath  XXVIII  days 

Take  winter  as  you  find  him,  and  he  turns  out 
to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  fellow  with  no  nonsense 
in   him,  and   tolerating  none  in   you.  —  Lowell 


2nd  Month 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2i 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 
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Susan  B.  Anthony  b.  1812 
American  Legion  starts  in  Pans,  1919 
iypgiu  lUruthrrhnnu  HJrrk 
Pilgrim's  Progress  printed,  1678 
Tart  words  make  no  friends 
Paper  makers  first  use  rags.  1417 
Washington  Monument  dedicated,  1885 
C.  Washington  b.  1732 
John  Wesley  preaches  last  sermon,  1791 
The  worst  wheel  of  the  cart 

Makes  the  most  noise 
Wm.  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  b.  1846 
Umbrellas  appear  in  America,  1770 
Republican  party  begins,  1854 


■  It  had  been  started  37 
years  earlier,  but  when  van- 
dals cast  a  block  of  marble 
into  the  Potomac,  the  public 
was  shocked  and  withdrew 
support.  The  unfinished 
shaft  stood  20  years  until 
Uncle  Sam  took  over 
the  project.  It  cost  him 
$1,500,000. 

■  Some  onlookers  shook 
their  heads,  criticized  users 
for  defying  the  will  of  Cod, 
who  made  the  rain  to  fill 
"on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust"  alike. 


MARCH  hath  XXXI  days 

The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last. 

With  winds  and  clouds  and  changing  skies: 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 


3rd  Month 


1 

Fr 

Ohio  154  years  old  today 

■  The  week  is  set  aside  to 

2 

Sa 

Texas  Independence  Day 

re-think  and  re-dedicate,  to 

3 

4 

5 

S 

M 

Tu 

IHrrk  nf  Brftiratinu  starts                3^"~ 
A  child  thinks  20  shillings  and 
20  years  can  scarce  ever  be  spent 

spy  out  challenges  around 
the  globe.  Week-of-Dedi- 
cation  offerings  undergird 
Methodist  mission  projects. 

6 
7 

W 

Th 

Ab1|  mp&nrBJiaii 

Bell  patents  telephone.  1876 

■  In  10  days  he  worked 
out  a  principle  that  is  still 

8 

Fr 

Ifliirlh  Dati  uf  JJraiirr 

in   use.  but   got   meager 

9 

Sa 

Learn  by  heart  Matthew  18:21-22 

thanks.   Curious  crowds 

10 

11 
12 

S 

M 
Tu 

Jfirst  8>mioai|  in  £rnt 

Oatj  nf  Bruiratum 

F.  D.  R.  signs  Lcnd-Lease  Bill.  1941 

Cirl  Scouts  begin.  1912  (See  page  26) 

broke  into  his  shop,  stole 
first  working  model  of  the 
machine.  When  imitations 
began  to  appear.  Whitney 
sued,  but  legal  action  was 

13 

W 

First  Uncle  Sam  cartoon  appears.  1852 

slow.  He  turned  to  making 

14 

Th 

E.  Whitney  patents  cotton  gin,  1794       9^T" 

firearms,  earned  a  fortune. 
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RAISE  MONEY  EASILYanduiHhDignHu 


Correspondence  Notes  and  Envelopes 
EACH  SHEET  WITH  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  CHURCH 

a  Year-Around  Seller! 

Quickly,  easily  sold  for  $1  per  box  of  24  sheets  and 
24  envelopes.   Generous  profits  for  your  church 
group.  No  experience  necessary.  For  samples  and 
full  information,  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A       754  E.  76th  St.,  Chicago  19.  III. 


mmiButtons  a 


Ever  Popular 
Iways  Worn 


These  souvenirs  stimulate  interest  and  attend- 
ance.   Send    lor    free    catalog    showing 
complete     line     of     buttons     and 
all   other   Sunday   School 
supplies     and 
accessories. 

A   WLLCOMF. 
button    for    new    mem- 
bers,'contests,  etc,    •  EASTER 
tuition   in   rich   colors.     •     MOTHERS 
HAY  b  o  i  ton — Bible  and  reil  and  white  carnations. 
VACATION  BIBLE  SCHOOL  button,  two  designs:  No.  3. 
Open  Bible  in  front  of  Cross:  No.  2.  Children  walking  to  Church. 
BIRTHDAY  button,  two  designs:  Cake   (illustrated)   and  No.  831.  Birds 
and  Flowers.    •    Also  RALLY  DAY.  CHRISTMAS,  FLAG,  "JESUS  SAVES,"  etc. 
All  above  buttons  only  25c  a  do/en  or  52.00  per  100. 

Order  today  from  your  S.  5.  Supply  Dealer  or  Direct. 

,WM.  H.  DIETZ,  INC.,  10  S.  Wabash  Avenue     •     Dept.  77     •     Chicago  3.  Illinois 


There  are  three  boxes  in  the  puzzle.  In  each  box  are 
four  letters  that  form  a  word.  We  start  you  off  by  writ- 
ing the  last  letter  of  each  word  in  the  squares  above 
the  boxes.  Can  you  put  the  other  letters  in  the  correct 
squares?  Try  it  and  see.  When  you  have  unscrambled 
the  words,  write  the  three-word  sentence  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  for  FREE  GIFT! 

YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 
$50 -$IOO  AND  MORE! 

We're  running  this  Test  to  find  people  with  active  minds 
who  want  to  make  money.  We  can  show  you  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  spare  time  orders  for  our  Greeting  Card  Box 
Assortments,  Stationery  and  Gift  Items  from  friends, 
neighbors  and  co-workers.  They  are  so  beautiful,  so  dif- 
ferent, so  amazingly  low  in  cost  they  sell  themselves. 


Here  are  3  favorite  styles  of 
Artistic  All-Occasion  Greeting 
Cards  in  one  handy  assortment 
for  birthdays,  anniversary,  con- 
gratulations and  other  occa- 
sions. You  would  gladly  pay  15c 
to  25c  for  each.  Yet  all  21  cards 
—with  21  envelopes— are  yours 
FREE  when  you  answer  our 
puzzle.  Solve  and  mail  NOW  ! 


HURRY!  SEND  YOUR  PUZZLE 
SOLUTION  TODAY! 

We'll  send  you  a  full  21-card  assortment    | 
of   All-Occasion    Greeting    Cards    (mini* 
mum  retail  value  $1.25)   ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  when  yor  answer  our  Puzzle.  You 
don't  pay  a  single  cent  for  them— now  or 
ever.   But  you   must   hurry!   We  reserve 
the  right  to  reject  entries  dated  60  days 
after  the  month  printed  on  the  cover  of 
this  publication.  Mail  answer  today  for   . 
your  gift  box,  FREE  Stationery  Samples    I 
and  other  assortments  ON  APPROVAL.    | 
Only  one  entry  accepted  from  each  house*    ! 
hold.  Write  to  ARTISTIC  CARD   CO.,   I 
785  Way  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,   j 
write   103   Simcoe  St.,  Toronto   1,  Ont.   L 
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PASTE  ON  POSTCARD  OR  MAIL  IN  ENVELOPE! 


HERE  IS  MY 

THREE-WORD 

SENTENCE: 


1st  WORD 


2nd  WORD 


3rd  WORD 


Puzzle  Editor,  ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC. 
785  Way  Street,  Elmira,  New  York 
Here's  my  solution.  Rush  my  FREE  SI. 25  Deluxe  box  of 
21  All-Occasion  Greeting  Cards  —  also  spare  lime  Money- 
Making  Plan.  Free  Stationery  Samples  and  Other  Assort- 
ments On   Approval. 


Address- 
City 


(Please  Print) 


-Zone- 


Stale— 


ORGANIZATIONS!  Ask  for  tested  Fund-Raising  Plan 
that  has  helped  thousands  of  church  groups,  clubs,  lodge; 
schools   and   community   associations   raise  money. 

Check  here 


d 


will    be    built    in    Washington,    D.C. 

The  offer— a  $1,500,000  grant  con 
tingent  on  a  matching  amount  to  be 
raised  by  the  church — was  announced 
by  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  and 
President  Norman  L  Trott  of  West- 
minster Theological  Seminary.  Meth- 
odists already  have  pledged  $750,000 
of  their  half. 

The  new  school,  to  be  on  the  campus 
of  American  University,  will  be  a  re- 
development of  Westminster  (a  former 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  school), 
now  located  in  Westminster,  Mel. 
Ground  will  be  broken  in  April  for  the 
hrst  of  six  buildings. 

Bishop  Oxnam  said  the  grant  "as- 
sures the  building  of  the  first  theological 
seminary  in  the  nation's  capital  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Protestant  church." 

CHURCH    WOMEN'S    GROUPS: 

WSCS  Is  the  Largest 

Methodism's  Woman's  Society  ol 
Christian  Service  now  is  the  largest 
group  of  church  ladies  in  America — anc 
probably  in  the  world — church  statisti 
cians  have  discovered.  WSCS  member] 
ship  is  1,790,441—23,000  more  than  ;j 
year  ago — in  31,061  local  societies.  Mrsil 
J.  Fount  Tillman  of  Lewisburg,  TennJ 
is  national  president. 

Last  year,  members  paid  $17,225,26{ 
for  work  within  their  local  parishes 
and  $10,152,759  for  missions  and  othejl 
outside  services. 


SUMMER    MISSIONARIES 

750  Students  Volunteer 

Some  150  Methodist  college  studenj 
are  volunteering  for  missionary  servit. 
at  home  and  abroad  this  summer,  aj 
cording  to  the  Rev.  R.  Claude  Singl 
ton  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

They  will  lead  worship  service! 
mend  fences,  do  social  work,  and  teac 
food  canning  in  eight  missionary-serj 
ice  projects.  Fifty  will  travel  in  Euro|I 
and  spend  three  weeks  in  a  Methodi| 
work  camp  in  Austria. 

BLINDED  COLUMNIST 

Warns  of  Red  Musclemei 

New    York    labor    columnist    Victl 
Riesel,  blinded  by  an  acid  thrower,  hi 
told    churchmen    that    gangsters    a  i 
Communists  used  these  same  tactics  ■ 
gain  control  of  American  labor. 

Speaking  from  a  New  York  pulrfl 
Riesel  said  the  underworld  and  Co  - 
munism  "made  inroads  into  the  AmcB 
can  labor  movement"  by  using  ter:I 
and  blackmail,  using  distinguish! 
Americans  as  fronts,  appearing  as  m 
champion  of  (Continued  on  page  /I 


Together  /February  liM 


[Continued   from    page   6)  enrollment 

|)f  1  ()(),()()()  new  members,  as  announced 
n  the  Newsletter  |  October  Together, 
j|ge  7].  I  hope  they  will  not  be  just 
100,000  Methodist  seat  warmers. 
,  I  have  noted  for  some  time  that 
nearly  all  presenting  themselves  for 
membership  have  been  simply  on  the 
words  "profession  of  faith,"  giving 
nothing  more  as  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
cad  a  new  life  than  giving  the  hand 
:o  the  minister  and  being  accepted. 

I  have  observed  a  number  of  such 
idditions  to  the  church-membership 
rolls  and  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
entered  an  active  Christian  life  or  taken 
part  in  the  duties  of  Christian  service. 
I'hev  usually  seem  interested  in  church 
membership  for  its  prestige  and  social 
iffairs. 

However,  I  know  there  are  those  who, 
m  faith  and  a  contrite  heart,  have 
gradually  grown  in  grace  and  have  be- 
:omc  devout,  witnessing  Christians. 


Orchid  From  'Down  Under' 

,    Arthur  W.  Preston 

West  End  Methodist  Mission 
Brisbane,  Australia 

Please  accept  the  congratulations  of 
in  Australian  Methodist  on  Together. 
Through  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Karl 
Quimby  of  New  York,  who  organized 
a  lecture  and  preaching  programme 
ior  me  in  your  country  in  1952,  I  have 
>ecn  a  regular  recipient  of  the  Chris- 
'tan  Advocate  since  that  time.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  our  American  church  and  to 
keep  abreast  with  its  spirit. 
|    In  your  new  magazine  you  have  un- 

.  doubtedly   made  a  great  step  forward 

which  I  am  sure  will  be  reflected  in  the 

life  and    witness   of   Methodist    people 

in  your  country. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  continue  to 

"(Irest  upon  your  service  for  him  through 
this  important   medium. 


Edited  With  Open  Mind' 

Carl  15.  Ableson,  Fund  Raiser 
Houston,  Tex. 

Recently    I    received   a   copy   of  To- 
gether  and  certainly  enjoyed   reading 
r  'nil  of  the  articles. 

It  is  a  particular  habit  of  mine  to 
closely  examine  all  church  publications, 
ii'd    it    is     my     personal     belief     that 


this  magazine  is  the  best  in  its  field. 
The  departmentalization  of  the  con- 
tents is  most  unique  and  certainly  it  is 
edited  with  an  open  mind. 

Hopes  to  I/eJp  Polio  Victim 

Lucy  E.  Ellis 

1 1  ethers  field,  Conn. 

That  article,  "I  Thought  I'd  Been 
Retired  at  28"  [November  Together, 
page  25],  certainly  has  been  very  far- 
reaching  and  in  many  cases  I  know  I 
am  going  to  be  able  to  stimulate  peo- 
ple into  doing  things  they  never  thought 
possible  before.  At  least  it  starts  them 
thinking. 

My  favorite  letter  to  date  is  from  a 
polio  victim  who  is  flat  and  mentally 
very  much  down.  Am  working  out  a 
way  she  can  use  a  tape  recorder,  and 
as  a  friend  of  hers  wrote  me  again  yes- 
terday, she  is  happy  again.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  try  something  from  someone 
who  has  been  through  it  himself. 

The  Sunday  after  the  article  came 
out  Mr.  Worley,  the  minister  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  preached 
about  it  in  his  sermon.  One  thing  he 
said  was  that  in  his  life  he  would  only 
be  able  to  preach  to  a  few  thousand 
people  and  that  I  had  carried  my  mes- 
sage to  half  a  million. 

Something  Scientists  Can't  Do 

Mrs.   Kenneth   Lindsay 
Manaua,  Wis. 

While  the  experts  were  arguing  in 
the  Midmonth  Powwow  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  ban  big-scale  bomb 
tests  |  November  Together,  page  16  J 
a  few  lines  came  to  my  mind  expressing 
a  truth  which  all  Christians  should  be 
aware  of: 

Man  can  make  an  atomic  bomb 
With  precision  and  with  speed, 
But  he  can't  make  a  cabbage  head 
Nor  a  tiny  petunia  seed. 

Birds  of  a  Feather  Get  Together 

Mrs.  Desmond  Walker 
Church-school  Teacher, 
Mitchellville,  Md. 

May  Cod  richly  bless  each  and  every 
one  of  you  who  had  a  part  in  making 
possible  such  a  wonderful  magazine 
as  Together.  I  have  enjoyed  every  fea- 
ture and  page  therein.  Especially  was  I 
delighted  to  find  a  ection  devoted  to 
"What's  Your  Hobby?"  I  would  en- 
joy very  much  the  privilege  of  b 
listed  in  the  directory  [page  (>4  |  under 
the  category  tntique  Glass  so  that  I 
may  correspond  with  others  who  are 
likewise  interested.  .  . 
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FOLDING    - 
BANQUET  V 
TABLES 


r. 


act  Prices  & 

Discounts  to 

rches,  Schools, 

bs.  Lodges  and 

Organizations 


MONROE  DeLuie  Model  Folding  Pedestal  Tables  in  20  siies 
and  finishes;  16  other  Monroe  Folding  Table  styles  and  sizes. 

TRUCKS  FOR  FOLDING  TABLES 

Monroe  Transport- 
Storage     (TS) 

Trucks  make  han- 
dling and  storing 
Folding  .  Tables 
simple,  quick  and 
easy.  Special  Table 
and  Truck  Combi- 
nation prices  and  discounts. 

STEEL  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

^tf-  Monroe  Steel  Folding  Chairs  in  at- 

1^  tractive  range  of  styles,  sizes  and 

jijg^B^L    prices.   Excel  in  comfort,  easy  hand- 
-2^»  ling  and  durability.  Also  full  line  of 
\    non-folding  chairs,  desks  and  combi- 
nations for  classroom,  cafeteria  and 
*  church  school  use. 

TRUCKS  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS 

Folding  Chair  Trucks  for 
moving. handlingand  stor- 
ing folding  chairs.  All 
k'ctrically  welded. 
Suivd  (asters.  Several 
models  &  sizes  including 
I  ial     table-and-chair. 

PORTABLE   PARTITIONS 

Monroe's  new  mov- 
able partitions  stur- 
dily built  and  hand- 
some in  appearance. 
Smooth  masonite 
panels  in  tubular 
steel  frai 

Swivel  ac- 
tion pedes- 
tals, with 
casters  or 
glides. 

Change   idle   space   to 
Useful   Areas.    Unlim- 
ited flexibility  in  space  arrangement. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG    ON    REQUEST.     A 

guide  to  everything  in  tables,  chairs, 
trucks,  partitions,  etc.  Color  illustrations. 
Low  direct  factory  prices,  quantity  dis- 
counts to  all  groups  and  institutions. 


THE    1W0*VU>C    COMPANY 


/  59  Church   St.  Colfax.   Iowa     \ 


GOWNS 

•  Pulpit  and  Choir  • 
Headquarters  for 
RELIGIOUS  SUPPLIES 


tjlaticnal 


c«Mioa  ON  «IOUIir 

CHUHtH  GOODS 
SUPW  COMMNV 


February  7957\Togetrier 
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Choir  and 
Pulpit 

Robes 


A   complete   selection   of 
distinctive     choir     robes 


and  impressive,  appro 
pulpit  robe  styles.  All  are  c 
tom-tailored  of  quality  fabr' 
Send  today  for  FREE  ca 
losues:  C-13  (Choir  Robes  a 
Accessories);  T-13  (Childre 
Robes);   P-13    (Pulpit   Robes) 


ed 


COLLEGIATE 
CAP  AND  GOWN  COMPANY 

366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

1000  N.   Market  St. 

Champaign,  III. 

1634  N.  Cahuenga  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  Calif. 

I  228  N.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago  I.  III. 

PLEASE   SEND    INFORMATION    ABOUT: 

□  C-13  Choir   Robes  fj  J- 13  Children's  Robes 

□  P. 13  Pulpit   Robes 


No.   in  choir 
Name  


Color  Preferred 


Church   . 
Address 
City   


State 


MAKE  MONEY  with 

GRIP-NEAT 

HANGER   COVERS 


(THEY    SELL       °'    so't'     ^oarnY    Polyurethane 
LIKE    MAGIC!    J".    "qu.isi,e    P«tel    colors. 
-  ■  -t\  Crip-Neat     makes     wire     nan- 

,_^         gers     useful     and     glamorous. 
Non-Slip!   Non-Rust!   Non-Crease! 
write    to 

Rubber  Scrubber  Corp. 

Dept.  TGN     WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


c  FREE 

Mmple 


HOLSTON 

FUND-RAISING 

GUIDANCE 

Personal  direction  of  church  campaigns  for 
buildings,  debt  retirement,  enlarged  budgets, 
increased  service. 

Well-tested  procedures  bring  enduring  finan- 
cial  and   spiritual   benefits. 

This  i-  a  part  of  the  service  program  of  The 
Holston  Conference  now  made  available  to  a 
limited  number  of  churches  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States. 

Fully  satisfactory  results  at  a  modest  cost. 
For  information  and  references  write: 

DR.  T.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Director 
Post   Office   Box   407 
Maryville,  Tennessee 


(Continued  from  page  68)  the  working 
man,  and  employing  unscrupulous 
lawyers  whose  aim  was  to  "beat  the 
law  rather  than  uphold  it." 

METHODISTS  SHARE 

Bonanza  from  Du  Pont 

Thirteen  Methodist-related  schools 
will  receive  portions  of  a  $1,000,000  aid- 
to-education  grant  to  be  made  by  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co. 

The  Methodist  portion:  for  teaching 
assistantships  and  research  in  chemistry, 
Northwestern  and  Duke  universities; 
for  fellowships  in  chemistry,  Syracuse 
University;  for  the  general  scientific 
program,  Northwestern,  Duke,  Syra- 
cuse, Allegheny  College,  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  Central  College, 
Cornell  College,  DePauw  University, 
Emory  University,  Lawrence  College, 
Mount  Union  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Wesleyan  University  in 
Middletown,  Conn. 

SCOTSMAN   SPEAKS 

Christian  Unity  Distant 

Unity  among  Christians  in  any  com- 
munity is  more  important  than  world 
Christian  unity,  according  to  a  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Dr.  John  Baillie,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Speaking  to  Friends  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil in  New  York,  he  admitted  that 
church  union  is  a  long  way  off.  How- 
ever, he  urged  Christians,  who  work 
and  live  together  all  week  but  "separate 
on  Sunday  to  worship  God,"  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  reunion. 

"Our  coming  together  should  come 
...  as  a  result  of  Christian  statesman- 
ship and  genuine  theological  thinking," 
Dr.  Baillie  said. 

WORLD  COUNCIL 

Starts  New  Racial  Study 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is 
launching  a  three-way  race-relations 
study.  Its  object  is  to  discover: 

1.  How  methods  of  improving  race 
relations  in  one  country  can  be  bor- 
rowed by  another. 

2.  How  methods  used  elsewhere  can 
be  applied  in  the  U.S. 

3.  How  WCC  can  help  improve  race 
relations. 

Dr.  J.  Oscar  Lee,  executive  director, 
Department  of  Racial  and  Cultural  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  will  head  the  project. 

EMPLOYEE   RELATIONS 

Mix  Coffee  and  Religion 

A  "religious  coffee  break"  has  been 
started  for  employees  of  a  Chicago  firm. 
The  president,  Peter  Volid,  is  an  active 
Jewish  layman. 

Once  a  week,  a  Protestant,  Catholic, 


A  New  Pleasure  In 

Hearing  Quality 

Maico's  Brilliant  New  Hi  Fi 

Hearing  Aid 


The  high  fidelity  of  normal  hearing  is 
now  yours  in  Maico's  new,  five-tran- 
sistor hearing  aid. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such 
clarity  of  tone,  such  powerful  ampli- 
fication, such  a  range  of  individual 
adjustments,  such  a  new  dimension  in 
high  fidelity  hearing,  as  available  with 
this  brilliant,  new  electronic  triumph. 
Has  more  than  100  different  fitting 
adjustments  to  correct  even  the  most 
difficult  or  severe  hearing  problem. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  hearing  instrument  or  are  in  any 
way  dissatisfied  with  the  tone  quality 
in  your  present  hearing  aid,  you  owe 
it  to  your  hearing  to  try  Maico's  new 
high-fidelity  hearing  instrument.  See 
it  now  at  your  local  Maico  office,  or 
write  us  for  further  information. 

Room  10J       21  North  3rd  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


.Cash  From 
I    GIANT  ALL-PUR 


BARGAIN  ! 
SPECIALS  | 
4<.  S|25| 
BOXES  FOR  | 

50£| 

$|qp    | 

BOXES  FOR  | 

35?  I 


Yes,  you  make  $1.25  on  every  box!  And  you  can 
depend  on  a  fine  extra  income  all  year  fron 
our  best  sellers  for  EVERY  occasion-1 
Mother's,  Father's  Day,  Valentines,  Easterl 
Star,  Secret  Pal,  etc.  Big  line  newest  SLIP 
Assortments,  Stationery,  Gifts  and  Gadgets  fj 

Send  For  Samples  NOW! 

While  they  last— Special  Bargains  in  factory  closeoa*  I 
pay  yoa  biggest  profits  ever.  Color  Catalogs  boot  I 
earnings.  No  experience  needed.  Costs  nothing  tf 
see.  Get  Bargain  List,  new  1967  Assortments  on  ail 
proval  and  Stationery  Portfolio  FREE  by  writing  no*  J 

BOULEVARD  ART  PUBLISHERS.Dept.635S  M 
235  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  lllino  I 


SELL  VINTEX  PRODUCTS 


PROFITS  t 


Top    quality  —  money    back     guarantee  —  repu- 
table,   established    firm  —  big    profits    for    you. 


Organizations  by  the  thousand  are  piling  up 
BIG  PROFITS  by  selling  the  VINTEX  line  of 
nationally  known  household  necessities — 
choice  of  10  items.  Write  for  full  details  and 
FREE  sample  dish  cloth. 

VINE  ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY  42,  N.J 

Serving  national  organizations  for  over  30  years 
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Together/ Febrvory  Hi 


or  [ewish  clergyman  leads  a  round-table 

discussion  on  religion.  Employees — 
among  whom  the  three  major  faiths 
arc  represented — learn  about  each 
other's  religions. 

Yolid  adds  15  minutes  to  the  regular 
coffee  break  for  the  religious  session  and 
i  the  employees  donate  their  15  minutes. 
|So  much  interest  is  being  shown  that 
jthe  company  plans  to  make  the  session 
"a  continuing  part  of  our  operations." 

CONGRESS  CONSIDERS 

Crackdown  on  Filth 

Publishers  and  sellers  of  pornography 
face  a  sudden  crackdown,  if  two  bills 
now   pending  in  Congress  are  passed. 

Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D.-Tenn.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Committee,  wants  to  author- 
ize police  to  seize  all  equipment  used 
in  producing  or  distributing  por- 
nographic material. 

In  the  House,  Rep.  John  Dowdy 
(D.-Tex.),  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
investigating  pornography,  is  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  allowing  publishers  of  inde- 
cent literature  to  be  tried  wherever  such 
mail  is  received.  Under  present  law 
they  can  be  tried  only  where  it 
is  mailed. 

EMPIRE  CITY 

More  Study  Religion 

More  public-school  pupils  in  New 
York  City  are  taking  religious  instruc- 
tion this  year  than  ever  before.  The 
board  of  education  announces  a  total 
of  117,266  children  are  participating — 
7,644  more  than  last  year. 

When  the  program  began  15  years 
ago,  only  3,151  students  studied  re- 
gion during  the  one  hour  a  week  set 
aside  for  optional  instruction. 

I 

BILLS    IN    CONGRESS 

\Ask  Ban  on  Plane  Drinks 

1  Legislation  of  special  interest  to 
church  people  is  up  for  consideration  by 
Congress  this  session.  Among  most  sig- 
nificant proposals  are  bills  to: 

•  Ban  alcoholic  beverages  on  com- 
mercial airlines. 

•  Make  tuition  payments  to  religious 
Schools  tax  deductible. 

•  Make  Good  Friday  a  legal  holiday. 
'■    •  Permit  missionaries  abroad  to  buy 

I'Bt  armed-forces  commissaries  and  post 
exchanges. 

•  Allow  naturalized  clergymen  and 
members  of  religious  orders  to  work 
abroad  for  long  periods  without  jeop- 
irdizing  their  citizenship. 

BROTHERHOOD   WEEK 

Silver  Anniversary 

The  twenty-fifth  observance  of  Broth- 
erhood  Week,   sponsored   by   the   Na- 
I  'tional    Conference    of    Christians    and 


Ftbruory  7  957\Together 


SPONSORS  OF  CAMPS  AND  CONFERENCES 


YOUR  MEDICAL  BILLS 


Writ* 
Direct 

for 
latest 

Detail* 


BROTHERHOOD    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 


230  E.  BERRY  STREET 


FORT  WAYNE  2    INDIANA 


RAISE  FUNDS 


QUICKLY     ouicKiYFoio 
EASILY  "ST" 


WITH  GUARANTEED  PLAN 

The  famous  Peggy  Ann  Fund  Raising  plan  has 
been  tested  by  thousands  of  organizations,  with 
sales  as  high  as  27,000  boxes  on  a  single  cam- 
paign. Peggy  Ann  Kitchen-Fresh  quality  as- 
sures many  repeat  sales. 

New  40%  profit  plan  assures  even  bigger  profits 
than   before. 

ED  EC    Folder   and   Details.   Write   Todav   for 

riM-L    our     NO-RISK,     NO     INVESTMENT 

Plan. 

t^^  S\  DEPT.  26702 

^J  t\  620  SECOND  AVE. 

J  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

«qqu 
1   ■    •    Fine  Catuliei. 


9nudteu 


w£ 


(Fine  Candies  Since  1932) 


MAXIMUM 
SEATING 
MINIMUM 

STOBAGI 


UiMc* 


TIPS  OF 

MASORtTE 

PREJDWOOD  •  Fit 

&  BIRCH  PLYWOOD  . 

LINOLEUM  ■  PLASTICS 

STRONG,  RIGID 

TUBULAR 

STEEL  LEGS 


MITCHELL     MANUFACTURING    CO. 

2748  5    34th  Si  .  Milwoukee  46     Wit  .   Ocpl    C 


UAISEFUNW 


...tuvtA  JtAlA, 
SWEEPING  HAUTY!\ 


Need  to  raise  money  quickly? 
Every   year  organizations   sell 
thousands    of    dozens    of    the 
modern      MISS      AMERICA 
BROO  M  —  proof     of     its 
money-making  ability.   Made 
of   the   finest   broom   corn    ori 
a      thin,      colorful,      polished 
handle — with    a    streamlined 
shoulder  and   very   light  tip 
—it   sells  on   sight.   Proven 
repeat   seller.    (Not  sold  in 
stores.)  SEND  FOR  SAM- 
PLE    (returnable    for    full 
credit)    and   other  offers — 
now!     Organizations    only. 

WINDSOR  BROOM  CO. 

(Est.  1912) 
Dept.  AT      Hamburg,  Pa. 


Fa  it  vii  Xatural 

Wisconsin  Gold  Brand 

medium  aged 

Cheddar  Cheese 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 
by  Parcel  Post  at  the  following 
prices: 

10#  package  of  1#  cuts  (7.68 

10#  package  of  2#  cut?  $7.58 

10#  package  of  5#  cuts  87.38 

2#  package  of  1#  cuts  SI. 90 

Time  of  shipment 
to  comply   with   your   request 

WALTHER  CHEESE  HOUSE 

Platteville,  Wisconsin 


WALL-SIZE 


WORLD  MAP 


in  full  color   $ 

Giant-Sue.   up-to-the-minute,  12  I 
•*.  If.  World  Mop  fthowft  every  [ 
comer    of    the    fo'ih    in    explicit. 
Colorful    detail      Nomti    nations 
4  citie*    See  Global  strategy   oi 
•     glance.     Uted     at     o     briefing  | 
backdrop*    by   govt.    t    newt 
porter*    Heavy  duty  itock.  Some  J 
til*    mop    US.    «l*o    SI. 

Money-Back    Guarantee 

KADAK  COMPANY,  Dipt     T-257 
505  Fifth  Av  ,  Now  York  17,  N    Y. 


SPECTACULAR  VALUE 

Tnie   groat   mop    perfect    for 

•cheolt,      playroom*,      bw»- 
net*.    o»    •    muiol    for   den* 


EXTRA   VALUE  i 
49-MAP  WORID   ATLAS 

COntO>M*      *wll      Color 
*•*«>«   Mop*  of  all  no- 
and    i»"i'»t»u      Dev- 
'  ole-poge  *proed*  and  lore* 

Lt'i»ll'  >  poee*  »hew  «•*- 
-..«.. «t  oetoil  wirfc.  oroo*  A 
*>eov lotion*      Only    SI     ppd 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  for  Personal,  Home,  Church  Use. 


Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century . . .  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 

Dept.  12  i55  Sudbury  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


MUST  CHRISTIANS 
BE  PACIFISTS? 

"YES",  ■•?•  Dr.  Henry  Hitl  Cr.ne 
'^O",  sajB  Bishop  C.  Bromley  Oxnam 

Validity  of  this  controversial 
subject  is  brilliantly  argued  in 
this  30  minute  motion  picture 
moderated  by  Bishop  Gerald 
Kennedy. 

16mm,  B&W,  30"  movie. 
Rental  ST. 50;  Sale  #65. 

Write  TV,  Radio,   Film  Comm.  So.  Col. -Aril.  Conference 
METHODIST  CHURCH  -  954  West  37th  Street,  los  Angeles  7 


fall-Occasion  GREETING  CARDS 

JAY  YOU  BIG  MONEY  ALL  YEAR! 

Cash  in  on  newest  TALL  card  sensations.  Be  first 
.      with  the  most.  21-card  $1  Assortment.  Studio  De- 
*y-Ti\  signs, Color  Photo  Cards, Comic,  Religious,  etc.,  for 
J1J  J  every  taste  and  occasion!  Over  150  fast  sellers  pay 
you  profits  to  60c  per  box,  plus  Cash  Bonus.  Many 
—  many  novel  Gifts.  Stationery  samples  Free.  Assort- 
ments on  approval.  Clever  SI. 25  "MIXER"  Salt* 
Pepper  FREE  for  actintr  promptly.  Write  TODAY  . 

CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN, Oept.R-75 

1400  State  Avenue,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 


IS  YOUR 


ENGLISH 


HOLDING 
YOU  BACK? 

have  helped  thousands  of  men  and  women 
vho  have  not  had  college  training  in  English 
to  become  effective  speakers,  writers,  and  conver- 
sationalists. With  my  new  C.I.  METHOD  you  can 
Btop  making  mistakes,  build  up  your  vocabulary, 
Bpeed  up  your  reading,  develop  writing  skill,  learn 
the  "secrets"  of  conversation.  Takes  only  15  minutes 
a  day  at  home.  Costs  little.  32-page  booklet  mailed  FREE. 
Write  TODAY!  Don   Bolander,   Career  Institute, 

Dept.   (522     25  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  Ml. 


FREE! 

Inside 

Story 

on 

Publishing 

Your  Book 


If  you  ore  the  talented  author 
of  an  unpublished  manuscript, 
let  us  help  gain  the  recognition 
you  deserve.  We  will  publish 
your  BOOK— we  will  edit,  design, 
print,  promote,  advertise  and 
sell  it  I  Good  royalties. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of 
How  To  Publish  Your  Book 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS.  Dept.TM-2 
200  Varick  St..  N.  Y.  14 


People  60  to  80 

APPLY  FOR  OLD  LINE  LEGAL 
RESERVE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

If  you  are  under  80,  you  can  still 
apply  for  a  $1,000  life  insurance 
policy  to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening  your 
family. 

You  can  handle  the  entire  trans- 
action by  mail  with  OLD  AMERI- 
CAN of  KANSAS  CITY.  No  obliga- 
tion of  any  kind.  No  one  will  call 
on  you! 

Write  today  for  free  information. 
Simply  mail  postcard  or  letter  (giv- 
ing age)  to  Old  American  Ins.  Co., 
1  W.  9th,  Dept.  L212M,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

Marking  120  Years  of  <nC-, 

1837   Service  to  the  Church    195/ 

and  Clergy 

COX   SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131    East    23rd   Str..t,  Now  York   IP.  N.Y. 


:  you  can  PUBLISH 
YOUR    BOOK 


Free  brochure  tells  how  we  published  2000  books  for 
a  authors.  Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  T-2         m 

•  EXPOSITION  PRESS/  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16  • 


FEMALE  HELP  WANTEI 

$23  WEEKLY  for  wearing  lovely 
dresses  supplied  to  you  by  us. 
Just  show  Fashion  Frocks  to 
friends  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
vestment, canvassing  or  experi- 
ence necessary.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Dept.  X-2087,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


r    PENNINGTON   -i 

Methodist  College  Preparatory  School  for 
Boys.  Ou-ned  by  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 
College  preparatory,  general  courses.  Fully  accred- 
ited; graduates  in  89  colleges.  Grades  7-12.  All 
sports.  Gym,  pool.  Guidance,  developmental  read- 
inn,  crafts,  shops,  music.  New  dormitory.  Moder- 
ate rate.  Endowed.  Established  1S3S.  Write  for 
catalog. 
Ira  S.    Pimm,    D.D.,    Box  45,    Pennington,    N.   J. 


50c 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 

per  word.   Minimum   $7.00.   Cash   with   order.   CLOSING  DATE   FIVE   WEEKS 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION.  For  use  of  "Box  No Together":  add 

$1.00.   Address:   740   Rush   Street,   Chicago   11,   111. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


BOOKS    WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROFIT 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House. 
Dept.   TG,   Grand   Rapids  6,   Michigan. 

CHURCH  FURNISHINGS 


PULPIT  FURNITURE,  Pews,  Altar  Ware, 
Communion  Tables,  Fonts,  Folding  Chairs, 
Free  Catalogues.  J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  COM- 
PANY, Dept.  K,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 


PULPITS,  COMMUNION  TABLES.  Baptis- 
mal Fonts  and  Altar  Rails,  made  to  order  at 
reduced   prices.   Lee   Tice,   Mansfield,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

PERSONAL  ADDRESS  STICKERS  200  to  set. 
Money  raising  project  for  Church  Organiza- 
tion. Write  The  Cole  Printing  Co.,  133 
Worcester  Road,  Rochester  1G,  New  York. 

FOLDING  CHAIRS,  Theatre  Chairs,  Bleachers, 
Tents,  Tables,  Lockers.  LONE  STAR  SEAT- 
ING,  Box   1734,   Dallas,  Texas. 

HELP  WANTED 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANT  or  Religious  Ed- 
ucation Director  for  Church  of  1300  members 
in  Iowa-Des  Moines  Conference.  Write  Box 
T-4,   TOGETHER. 

NURSES    TRAINING    SCHOOL 


MAKE  UP  TO  $50-$60  WEEK  as  a  Practical 
Nurse,  Nursing  Aide,  or  Infant  Nurse.  Learn 
quickly  at  home,  spare  time.  Booklet  free. 
Chicago   School  of  Nursing. 

Dept.   R-2,  Chicago. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

SEW  APRONS  at  home  for  stores.  Easy,  prof- 
itable home  self-employment.  Write:  ADCO, 
Bastrop,   Louisiana. 


$200.  MONTHLY  POSSIBLE,  Sewing  Baby- 
wear  !  No  house  selling !  Send  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Babygay,  Warsaw  54, 
Indiana. 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  ORGANIZATIONS,  Home 
Agents — Raise  Funds  Easily !  Complete  Credit 
to  organizations.  Over  50  useful,  unusual 
moneymakers.  Low  prices — large  profits ! 
Send  today  for  approvals  with  complete  in- 
formation. Beb  Products,  Dept.  TG-57,  One- 
onta,  New  York. 

WAXES  FLOORS  WITHOUT  "WAX."  New 
invention.  No  more  floor  wax  to  buy.  Sen- 
sational seller.  Samples  sent  on  trial. 
KRISTEE  107,  Akron,  Ohio. 

OLD  GOLD  AND  JEWELRY 


HIGHEST  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  GOLD, 
Broken  Jewelry,  Gold  Teeth,  Watches,  Dia- 
monds, Silverware,  Spectacles.  FREE  Infor- 
mation. ROSE  REFINERS,  Heyworth  Bldg., 
Chicago  2. 

OPPORTUNITY   FOR   PROFIT 


ORGANIZATIONS— For  quick  profits  and  re- 
peat sales  assured,  sell  Betty  Anne  Peanut 
Crunch  and  Creamy  Mints,  packed  in  attrac- 
tive one-pound  tins.  Beddall  Candy  Co.,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 


RAISE  MONEY  for  your  CHURCH.  Boxed 
Note  Paper  and  Envelopes  with  artist  sketch 
of  your  church  on  each  sheet.  Easy,  digni- 
fied, year-round  group  project.  Useful  item 
with  good  publicity.  100%  profit.  Liberal 
credit.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  samples, 
details.  Fine  Arts  Publishers,  806  S.  Oak, 
Freeport,   Illinois. 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  CLUB!  No  invest 
ment  needed.  We  finance  you  I  Make  up  tc 
100  c/r,  profit  on  new  and  unusual  gifts 
greeting  cards,  gadgets,  jewelry,  toys  am 
stationery.  Get  money-making  selling  plar 
for  your  club  and  church  events  and  big  <= 
color  catalog  FREE !  Samples  on  approval 
Write  NORTH  STAR,  Room  764,  Find 
Building,   St.   Paul   1,  Minnesota. 


STAMPS 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Include 
triangles,  early  United  States,  animals 
commemoratives,  British  Colonies,  higl 
value  pictorials,  etc.  Complete  collection  plu. 
big  illustrated  magazine  all  free.  Send  5> 
for  postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  TO 
Toronto,  Canada. 


TAPE  RECORDERS 


TAPE  RECORDERS,  Tape  at  wholesale  prices 
Send  for  FREE  Catalogue,  KARSTANE,  21 
E.  88th  St.,  N.Y.C.  28. 


TOURS 


OLD  SOUTH— March  19-April  5,  Antebellur 
homes,  Gulf  Coast,  Florida,  a  complete  circk 
OLD  MEXICO— June — Complete  itineran 
WESTERN  CIRCLE— July— All  the  wonder 
of  the  west.  EASTERN  CANADA— August- 
The  tour  of  tours.  All  tours  personally  cor 
ducted  in  private  automobiles.  Our  elevent 
year.  Write  for  free  brochures.  Rev.  an 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Powell,  Areola,  Illinois. 


I 


BISHOP  GERALD  KENNEDY  RECOW 
MENDS  the  Seventy  four  day  European  Tou 
personally  conducted  by  Dr.  Wendell  Millei 
Thirty  Years  a  member  of  Southern  Califoi 
nia-Arizona  Conference.  Sails  from  Ne 
York  June  28th.  Write  for  information.  1 
Surrey  Lane,   Rolling  Hills,  California 

UNUSUAL  READING 


TALES  BY  AUNT  BESS:  AUTHOR  L/ 
VONDA.  Extraordinary  fairy-tales.  (Circi 
lars)  BRIGADOON  PUBLISHER,  1517 
West  Central,  Orlando,  Florida. 


ADVERTISING? 

For  rates  write  to: 

TOGETHER 

Magazine   Representative 

454  Wrigle.y  Building 

Chicago    1 1  Illinois 
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Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank,  835  Oleta  Drive,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 
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NEWS  of  Your  Church  in  Action 

Editor:  Rev.  Milton  M.  Thome,  PO  Box  376,  Clarence,  Mo. 


PLANNING  CONFERENCE  GOAL 

Blueprint  for  Building 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
local  church  and  Christian  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  Area  Planning  Conference  in 
fefferson  City,  Feb.  21-22. 

Bishop  Frank  announced  recently  that 
conference  plans  are  complete.  Persons 
holding  key  positions  in  the  area  and  an- 
nual conference  are  accredited  delegates 
arul  have  been  personally  notified.  All 
delegates  will  stay  at  the  Governor's  Hotel. 

Conference  findings  will  be  sent  to  every 
pastor  and  church.  The  bishop  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  blueprint  for  building  a 
greater  Methodist  Church  in  Missouri  this 
quadrennium  will  be  one  of  the  major 
results  of  the  conference. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCES 


Workshop  to  Explore  Race  Relations 


Set  Dates,  Cities 


Dates  and  places  of  the  19th  annual 
sessions  of  the  respective  Missouri  Con- 
ferences for  1957  have  been  announced 
by  Bishop  Frank,  as  follows: 

St.  Louis:  May  21-24,  in  Centenary 
Church,  St.  Louis;  the  Rev.  Forrest  L. 
Standard,  pastor-host. 

Southwest  Missouri:  May  28-31,  in 
First  Church,  Joplin;  the  Rev.  S.  Ralph 
Roland,  pastor-host. 

Missouri:  June  4-7,  at  Fayette;  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Caldwell,  pastor  of  Lynn 
Memorial  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Lee  Woodward,  president  of  Central  Col- 
lege, co-hosts. 

OBITUARIES 

Lawson,  Robinson  Die 

Missouri  Methodism  lost  two  outstand- 
ing leaders  recently.  Judge  Martin  E. 
Lawson,  89,  of  Liberty,  died  on  Jan.  9. 
The  Rev.  Emmitt  L.  Robinson,  also  89, 
died  in  St.  Joseph,  Jan.   15. 

Judge  Lawson,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, came  with  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri when  he  was  a  child.  As  a  lawyer, 
he  was  active  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  from  1934  to  1939  he  was  president 
oi  the  Methodist  Judicial  Council.  He  at- 
tended three  Methodist  Ecumenical  Con- 
ferences, and  at  the  1921  session  in  Lon- 
don made  the  response  to  an  address  of 
welcome  by  King  George   V. 

He  participated  actively  in  promoting 
the  unification  of  Methodism,  and  served 
is  conference  lay  leader  for    15  years. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  in  the 
Liberty     Church.       fudge      Lawson      be 
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G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

queathed  $13,000  to  that  church  in  his 
will. 

Dr.  Robinson  had  been  a  minister  66 
years.  He  served  as  pastor,  district  super- 
intendent, delegate  to  General  Conference, 
and  secretary  of  the  annual  conference.  A 
graduate  of  Missouri  Wesleyan  College, 
his    first    charge    was    Osborne,    in    1892. 

Following  retirement,  he  served  South 
Park  Church,  St.  Joseph,  resigning  in  Nov. 
1956.  He  was  named  pastor-emeritus  by 
the  church  which  he  had  served  for  seven 
years. 

Funeral  services,  led  by  the  Rev.  Brad- 
ford V.  Powell,  pastor  of  Francis  Street 
Church,  were  attended  by  numbers  of 
ministers  and  laymen. 

MINISTERS,  WIVES 

Join  in  Quest 

Christian  College,  Kansas  City,  was  one 
of  five  hosts  to  the  1956  conferences  tor 
young  ministers  and  their  wives,  spun 
sored  by  the  General  Hoard  of  Evangelism. 
Eight  states  were  represented  at  the  meet 
ing  Dec.  2(>2'). 

The  conferences  are  a  renewal  of  a 
practice  begun  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  24, 
I7S4,  when  60  Methodist  ministers  met 
to  form   the   foundation   of   Methodism   in 

America. 
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A.  Dudley  Ward 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  scheduled  to  give  the  key- 
note address  at  a  conference-wide  social 
relations  workshop  to  be  held  in  Clinton, 
March  1. 

Sponsored  by  the  board  of  Christian 
Social  Relations  of  Southwest  Missouri 
Conference,  the  workshop  will  feature,  in 
addition  to  Bishop  Oxnam's  remarks,  a 
closing  address  by  Bishop  Frank. 

Other  outstanding  program  personnel 
include  the  Rev.  A.  Dudley  Ward  of  the 
General  Board  of  Social  and  Economic 
Relations;  Roger  Burgess,  representing  the 
Board  of  Temperance,  and  Carl  Soule, 
representing  the  Hoard  of  World  Peace. 
The  six  district  superintendents  will  also 
participate  in  the  workshop. 

Delegates  will  explore  specific  problems 
in  race  relations  and  integration. 

A  similar  workshop  held  in  Kansas 
City  last  fall  went  into  such  problems  as 
the  next  steps  in  integration  of  the  Negro 
annual  conferences;  how  to  prepare  peo 
pie  for  change,  and  Methodist  strategy  in 
the  city. 

Pastors,  lay  leaders,  members  of  com 
missions  on  Christian  Social  Relations.  .\nd 
others  interested  in  the  held  are  expected 
to  attend   the  Clinton   meet.     The  regis 

tration  tee,  including  the  noon  meal,  is  S2. 
The  hours  are  from   It)  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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LEONARD  E.  GOODALL 

Delegate  to  Seminar 

Leonard  E.  Goodall,  a  junior  at  Cen- 
tral Missouri  College,  Warrensburg,  and 
student  pastor  of  Wesley  Chapel,  has 
been  chosen  one  of  100  college  students 
to  be  delegates  to  the  National  Citizen- 
ship Seminar.  The  meet  takes  place 
Feb.  17-23  in  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  purpose  of 
the  seminar,  Mr. 
Hall  says  is  four- 
fold: to  denote 
a  Christian  context 
for  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs: 
to  present  issues  of 
current  and  future 
concern  to  our  gov- 
ernment and  to 
Christians;  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and 
means     of     actions 


Leonard  E.  Goodall 


on  these  concerns,  and  to  give  the  position 
of  the  churches  in  some  situations  with 
pointers  on  how  to  reach  decisions  in  con- 
troversial matters. 

Speakers  for  the  seminar  include  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  Dr.  L. 
Harold  DeWolf  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 

-SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI- 

SEDALIA  DIST. 

Greet  Parsonage  Arrivals 

•  Two  parsonage  homes  in  the  district 
recently  welcomed  baby  girls.  The  parents 
are  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hall  of 
Warsaw  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  Clark 
Holt  of  Tipton. 

•  Superintendent  Mark  S.  Horn  of  Ne- 
vada District  and  Robert  M.  Lehew  of 
Sedalia  District  have  been  asked  by  Bishop 
Frank  to  make  studies  of  the  churches  in 
their  respective  districts  covering  a  period 
of  years.  It  is  understood  that  other 
districts  will  be  included  later. 

•  Irwin  Raut,  Southwest  Missouri  Con- 
ference chairman  of  the  Board  of  Temp- 
erance, has  prepared  a  source  book  for 
teachers,  entitled  Little  Studies  About 
Alcohol.  Mr.  Raut  deals  with  "Alcohol 
in  Literature  and  Legend,  in  History," 
"What  Is  Alcohol,"  "Alcohol  in  the 
Human  Body,"  "What  is  Alcoholism?" 
and  "Why  Do  People  Drink?"  The  book 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Raut 
at  703  West  7th  Street,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

NEVADA  DIST. 

Ordains  Traveling  Elder 

•  Bishop  Frank  recently  ordained  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  Wilkins  as  a  travel- 
ing elder.  The  service  was  held  in  the 
pastor's  own  church,  Archie,  before  his 
congregation.  Participating  in  the  ordi- 
nation were  the  Rev.  Mark  S.  Horn,  dis- 
trict    superintendent;     the     Rev.     J.     E. 
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Cooper,  Nevada;  the  Rev.  Arnold  Prater, 
Belton;  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Burning- 
ham,  Bronaugh;  the  Rev.  J.  Ralph  Sipes, 
Greenfield;  the  Rev.  John  Pihl,  Peculiar, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Neimeyer. 

•  Bishop  Frank  has  announced  the 
transfer  of  the  Rev.  Robert  N.  Core  from 
the  Southwest  Missouri  Conference  to  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  to  serve  Lockport, 
111.  The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Neimeyer  has 
been  transferred  from  Stockton  to  Butler 
to  succeed  Dr.  Core,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Maggi,  who  has  been  in  seminary,  was 
appointed   to   Stockton. 

•  Lamar,  Lee's  Summit,  and  Nevada 
were  hosts  to  leadership  training  schools. 
Adjacent  areas  co-operated  with  each 
center,  and  the  results  showed  a  total  of 
150  credits  awarded. 

JOPLIN   DIST. 

Sponsor  Youth  Center 

•  A  youth  center,  sponsored  by  the  Wom- 
an's Society  and  the  Men's  Club,  is  now 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Wheaton 
Church  building.  Young  people  of  the 
Wheaton  and  Muncie  Chapel  Churches 
will  participate  in  a  program  of  recrea- 
ation  and  activities  planned  for  the  new 
center. 

•  "The  Barry  County  Voice"  is  a  mimeo- 
graphed newssheet  for  Methodist  churches 
in  Barry  County.  Miss  Katheryn  Kuhler, 
county  rural  worker,  and  the  Rev.  Mor- 
ton E.  Holman,  pastor  of  Monett  Circuit, 
are  editors. 

•  Marshall  Hill  Church  recently  held  a 
24-hour  prayer  vigil.  Landon  Jenkins  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  United 
Christian  Brotherhood. 

•  The  Woman's  Society  of  Butterfield 
Church  is  raising  funds  for  a  new  class- 
room. A  committee  of  men  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  construction  arrange- 
ments. 

•  The  Rev.  R.  V.  Marble,  missionary  to 
India  who  is  hojne  on  furlough,  spoke  in 
the  Neosho  Church  Jan.  27.  Neosho  is  his 
home  church,  where  he  took  the  church 
vows. 

•  The  McDonald-Newton  County  Wom- 
an's Society  met  at  Lanagan  Jan.  24.  The 
program  feature  was  a  pane!  discussion  of 
the  first  quadrennial  goal. 

MARSHALL  DIST. 

Report  Tour  of  Southwest 

•  Johnson  County's  Rural  Fellowship 
held  its  January  meeting  at  Magnolia. 
Miss  Juanita  Wood  of  Kansas  City,  con- 
ference youth  director,  conducted  a  panel 
discussion,  in  which  Betty  Dodge,  Jane 
Higgins,  Judy  Sharp,  Carolyn  Wadell, 
and  Lois  Yoder  participated.  These  girls 
had  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
Women's  Division's  institutions  of  the 
Southwest. 

•  Marshall  Church  received  a  bequest  of 
$1,000  through  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
George  Deal.  These  funds  will  be  used 
for  women's  work  in  the  church. 


KANSAS  CITY  DIST. 

Bishop  at  Independence 

•  Bishop  Frank  was  the  guest  of  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  Church  recently.  He 
spoke  to  the  Sunday  School  and  preached 
at  1 1  o'clock  and,  following  a  luncheon, 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Gordon  S. 
Pritchard  is  pastor. 

•  Agnes  Avenue  and  Aldersgate  churches 
have  merged  and  taken  the  name  of 
Aldersgate.  The  combined  membership  is 
1,300.  A  building  to  house  the  newly- 
formed  congregation  will  be  erected  at 
Benton  Boulevard  and  46th  Street,  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000.  Trustees  of  the  new 
church  are:  George  Cheney,  H.  O.  Covey, 
Kenneth  Dent,  George  McClure,  Roy  Nel- 
son, Guy  W.  Rice,  Wendell  Smith, 'c.  L. 
Treadway,  and  George  Ward.  The  Rev. 
William  Lester  Bird,  pastor  of  Agnes 
Avenue,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilcoxon, 
pastor  of  Aldersgate,  will  serve  as  co- 
pastors   of    the   merged   churches. 

•  New  Arlington  has  broken  ground  for 
an  educational  unit.  The  Rev.  Quincy  R. 
Wright  of  the  district  board  of  church 
extension,  spoke  at  the  ground-breaking 
program.  Sharing  in  the  service  were 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Ward,  Women's  Society  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Allen  C.  McCone,  board  chair- 
man, and  the  Rev.  Calvin  L.  Moore, 
pastor. 

•  Linwood  Church  has  purchased  a  new 
parsonage  at  609  East  73d  Street  in  Lin- 
wood. The  old  parsonage,  at  3446  Ben- 
ton Boulevard,  will  be  sold.  The  Rev. 
John  H.  Crowe  is  minister  of  the  church. 

•  First  Church,  Kansas  City  North, 
honored  William  Macken,  85,  one  of  its 
senior  members  on  Jan.  13.  The  Rev. 
Paul  Barton,  former  pastor,  was  guest 
preacher. 
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FARMINGTON   DIST. 

DeSoto  Hosts  Conference 

•  St.  Andrew's  Church,  DeSoto,  was  host 
to  the  district  conference  in  December. 
The  Rev.  Roy  L.  Brown,  district  superin- 
tendent, presided,  and  the  Rev.  John  L. 
Glassey  of  Flat  River  was  named  secretary. 
The  Rev.  Fred  Statler,  the  Rev.  Omer  B. 
Duffendack,  the  Rev.  Roy  L.  LeGrand, 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Taylor,  and  David  Ball 
were  speakers.  The  women's  work  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  James  Richardson,  dis- 
trict president,  and  the  men's  program  by 
Jess  Wood,  district  lay  leader. 

Renewal  of  license  to  preach  was 
granted  to  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Fulbright, 
Russell  Chapel;  the  Rev.  Ronald  Wood, 
York  Chapel  Parish,  and  the  Rev.  Burton 
Brown,  Fredricktown  Circuit. 

•  Pastor's  reports  show  that  Marvin 
Chapel  netted  $2,832  on  its  Lord's  Acre 
sale;  Rush  Tower,  $1,500;  Plattin  Circuit, 
$2,100;  Danby,  $450;  Marble  Hill, 
$1,668;  Scopus,  $600;  Caledonia,  $2,552; 
Perryville,  $1,200;  York  Chapel,  $1,300; 
Sedgewickville,  $1,700;  Rhodes  Chapel, 
$360;     Old    Union    Parish,    $267,    and 
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Joseph  Chapel,  5267,  The  funds  total 
|1  ,089.  Much  of  the  money  will  be 
spent  en  projects  outside  the  regular 
budget. 

•  The  Rev.  Jerry  1).  Statler  has  been 
transferred  to  Bismarck  from  Oran  by 
Bishop  Frank.  The  Rev.  lames  Fulbright 
has  gone  tn  Southwest  Missouri  Confer 
ence,  where  he  is  pastor  of  Roanoke 
Church  in  Kansas  City. 

•  Superintendent  Brown  reports  that  he 
recently  consecrated  a  new  parsonage, 
valued  at  $16,000,  at  Marquand.  The 
Rev.  Harry  Neace  is  pastor.  Mr.  Brown 
also  recently  dedicated  the  new  education 
building  at  Caledonia,  where  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Thomas  is  pastor,  and  held  serv- 
ices in  the  newly-remodeled  edifice  at 
Bedgewickville. 

ROLLA  DIST. 

Charter  Cuba  Men's  Club 

•  Charter  night  was  recently  observed  by 
the  new  Men's  Club  of  Cuba,  with  wives 

i  the  members  in  attendance.  Clifford 
Eshbaugh,  district  lay  leader,  presented  the 
charter  to  the  club.  A  program  was  given, 
in  which  the  aims  of  the  Men's  Clubs 
were  stressed.  The  Rev.  John  D.  Prater, 
district  superintendent,  spoke  regarding 
the  work  in  the  district.  Mr.  Eshbaugh 
stated  that  only  one  more  chartered  club 
is  needed  to  enable  the  district  to  reach 
its  quota. 

•  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  C.  Tyree  and 
three  daughters  now  occupy  the  new  par- 
sonage at  Owensville. 

•  The  district  mid-winter  institute  was 
held  recently,  with  Salem  Church  and 
homes  serving  as  hosts  to  132  young  peo- 
ple and  faculty.  The  Rev.  Ivan  Lee 
LaTurno  of  St.  Louis  was  the  institute 
speaker  and  Miss  Polly  Lassiter  of  Arka- 
delphas,  Ark.,  banquet  speaker.  Miss  Bar- 
bara Eskew,  Conference  youth  director, 
was  in  charge  of  recreation.  The  program 
was  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Vernon  Schmidt, 
district  youth  director,  and  the  district 
MYF  council. 


CAPE  GIRARDEAU   DIST. 

'Christian  Vocations' 

•  The  district  mid-winter  institute,  at 
Sikeston,  fan.  18  19,  was  in  charge  <>l  the 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Bingenheimer,  district 
youth  director,  and  Miss  Judy  Scales,  dis- 
trict president  The  theme  was  "Chris 
n  in   Vocations." 

•  The  congregation  of  the  new  church  at 
Sikeston  has  elected  to  name  the  church 
"Wesley  Church."  Dorman  Buck  is  the 
board  chairman  and  Francis  Bennett  is 
lay  leader.  The  Rev.  Chester  L.  Pulham 
is  the   pastor. 

•  The  Rev.  Jerry  D.  Statler  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  Bell  City,  succeeding  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Shadwick,  who  retired,  ami  the  Rev. 
William  Friday  succeeds  Statler  at  Oran. 

•  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Evitts  pastor  at  Advance, 
died  recently  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Brother  Evitts  was  completing  47 
years  in  the  ministry.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Evitts  and  four  children.  Funeral 
rites  were  conducted  by  Superintendent 
Frank  C.  Tucker,  with  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Bess 
and    the    Rev.    R.    C.    Holliday    assisting. 

•  A  workshop  for  local  church  commis- 
sion chairmen  was  held  Jan.  20  at  Sikes- 
ton. It  was  sponsored  by  the  district  com- 
mittee on  evangelism.  The  Rev.  R.  L.  Man 
is  district  secretary  of  evangelism. 

ST.  LOUIS  DIST. 

Welcome  Refugees 

•  St.  Luke's  Church  recently  welcomed  a 
refugee  family  from  the  Netherlands,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Falkenberg,  daughter 
Ingrid  and  son  Peter.  The  family  comes 
to  America  through  the  Methodist  Corn- 
mi  tteee  on  Overseas  Relief,  the  Rev.  Ivan 
Lee  LaTurno,  pastor,  writes.  Mr.  Falken- 
berg was  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  Army 
and  served  in  Indonesia.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  Japanese  prisoner  for 
nearly  four  years. 

St.   Luke's,  fifteen   years   old,   has   been 
independent   of    missionary    support   only 


three   years.     It    now    has   a    m<  n 
of  450. 

•  The  Vinita  Park  Church,  was  recently 
destroyed  l>\  fire.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  $85,000  I",  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Harry 
Hunter.  A  new  church  will  be  built  on 
the  same  sitf. 

•  The  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Willard  E. 
Jones  from  Southwest  Missouri  Confer- 
ence to  St.  Louis  Conference,  and  his  ap- 
pointment to  St.  Mark's  Church,  has  been 
announced  by  Bishop  Frank.  Mr.  Jones 
had  been  serving  as  associate  pastor  of 
Country  Club  Church,  Kansas  City.  He 
succeeds  the  Rev.  Frank  D.  Norris,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Jurisdiction. 

•  Salem  Church  sold  its  building  and  par- 
sonage on  Kingshighway  ami  Cote 
Brilliante,  and  held  its  final  services  in  the 
edifice  Feb.  10.  The  congregation  wilt 
carry  on  its  regular  work  in  temporary 
quarters  near  the  new  site  for  its  church 
plant.  The  Rev.  C.  Clark  Leonard  is  pas- 
tor. 

•  Webster  Hills  was  host  to  the  Metro- 
politan Church  Federation,  Jan.  21,  for  its 
annual  dinner.  The  Rev.  Wesley  H. 
Hager,  pastor  of  Grace  Church,  gave  the 
main  address. 

•  Conference  Lay  Leader  J.  Clinton 
Hawkins  reports  that  10  laymen  from  the 
district  attended  a  laymen's  coaching  con- 
ference at  Louisville  Jan.  29-30.  He  also 
reports  that  St.  Louis  district  lay- 
men are  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
$20,000  for  improving  the  summer  camp- 
ground, "Epworth  Among  the  Hills,"  at 
Arcadia. 

JEFFERSON  CITY  DIST. 

Draws  Overflow  Crowd 

•  Bishop  Frank's  challenging  address 
climaxed  a  district  conference  which 
packed  the  Jonesburg  sanctuary  and  over- 
flowed into  the  new  dining  room,  Jan.  7. 
Speakers  were  the  Rev.  Paul  D.  Womel- 
dorf,  executive  secretary  of  South  Central 
Jurisdiction;  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Cald- 
well, pastor  of  Linn  Memorial  Church, 
Fayette,  and  the  Rev.  John  J.  Taylor,  Con- 
ference executive  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education. 

•  Jamestown  reports  its  Lord's-Acrc  sale 
cleared  $1,000,  and  Chamois'  revised 
total  is  $550,  instead  of  the  $400  first  re- 
ported. 


■MISSOURI- 


The  newly  organized  Men's  Club  of  Cuba  receives  its  charter  from  Clifford  Esbaugh. 

February  J  957\ Together 


ST.  JOSEPH   DIST. 

Gifts  for  Cameron  Church 

•  Cameron  Church  is  the  recipient  ol  ax 
memorial  gifts.  They  include  chimes 
and  automatic  clock,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Chatten  and  daughter,  in 
memory  of  husband  and  father:  an  auto- 
matic hymnplayer,  by  Dr.  m\A  Mis.  i 
Bloom,  in  memory  of  their  son  George;  a 
swing  hell  M\d  cluster  bell,  by  the  \\ 
family,  in  memory  of  Mother  Wiley,  and 
.in  automatic   switchboard  to  s.'iurol  the 
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THE  BISHOP  WRITES 


'Pte^atm^  fan  ^.eat 


Dear  Methodists  of  Missouri: 

There  are  three  simple  things  about  the  first  century 
Christians  which  I  have  been  unable  to  forget.  I  am 
haunted  by  the  way  they  believed  in  prayer.  They  had 
no  money,  no  influential  friends,  no  political  power.  But 
when  they  prayed,  prisons  were  opened,  the  lame  leaped 
for  joy,  the  dead  were  raised  and  an  empire  was  shaken 
to  pieces. 

Look  at  the  way  they  trusted  God.  There  was  no  waver- 
ing   about    God's    promises.     They    leaped    out    into    the 

arms  of  God  in  absolute  trust  and  confidence.   They  actually  believed  God's  word 
and  they  became  fearless,  bold,  and  serene. 

Then,  look  at  the  joy  of  their  religion.  Loving  Christ  was  not  a  burden 
for  them.  Giving  away  everything  they  possessed  was  not  a  sacrifice.  Being 
arrested  and  persecuted  for  Jesus'  sake  was  not  a  hardship.  Their  religion  was 
such  a  joy  that  they  considered  it  a  blessing  to  die  for  Christ. 

As  you  and  I,  Missouri  Methodists,  prepare  for  Lent,  suppose  we  look  again 
at  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Personally,  I'm  going  to  read  it  again,  using  J.  B. 
Phillip's  translation,  reading  just  a  few  paragraphs  a  day  and  then  contemplating 
my  own  love  for  Christ.  With  it,  I'm  going  to  follow  very  carefully  Christ  and 
Myself,  the  Lenten  study  booklet  for  the  local  church  emphasis. 

Will  you  join  me? 

Faithfully   yours, 
Eugene  M.  Frank 


chimes  and  swing  and  cluster  bells,  by 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Miss 
Luella  Dorsey.  The  Rev.  George  E.  Poe 
is  pastor. 

•  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Cline  of 
Stew  artsville  are  the  owners  of  a  television 
set,  a  Christmas  gift  from  members  and 
friends  of  their  church. 

•  St.  Joseph  City  subdistrict  MYF  held 
a  watchnight  service  at  Ashland  Avenue 
Church.  A  midnight  communion  service 
was  held  following  a  meditation  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Beesley  of  Hyde  Park 
Church. 

HANNIBAL  DIST. 

Church  to  Cost  $250,000 

•  The  congregation  of  Court  Street,  Ful- 
ton, has  voted  to  begin  construction  of 
a  new  church  building.  The  first  unit, 
the  sanctuary  and  fellowship  hall,  will 
cost  approximately  $250,000.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  erected  on  an  adjoining 
site  north  of  the  present  edifice,  which 
will  be  razed.  The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Wag- 
ner is  the  pastor. 

•  The  northwest  MYF  zone  held  a  rally 
at  Paris,  Jan.  13.  The  film  "Far  from 
Alone,"  was  the  program  feature. 

•  The  new  education  unit  at  Shelbyville 
is  nearing  completion.  All  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  completion  of  finishing 
touches  on  the  interior.  The  Rev.  Richard 
D.  Ezell  is  pastor. 

MARYVILLE  DIST. 

Missionary  Tours  U.S.A. 

•  The  Rev.  Will  Boots,  three-year-term 
missionary  to  Bolivia,  recently  completed 
a  tour  of  the  U.S.A.  The  trip  included  a 
visit  to  Wesley  Foundation  at  Maryville, 
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where  Mr.  Boots  sought  to  interest  stu- 
dents in  missionary  service  on  behalf  of 
our  Board  of  Missions.  He  also  visited 
other  Wesley  Foundations  in  Missouri 
and  Central  College.  Upon  finishing  his 
course  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Mr. 
Boots  will  devote  his  life  to  missionary 
work. 

CHILUCOTHE-RICHMOND  DIST. 

Grant  Five  Licenses 

•  District  conference  at  Polo,  Jan.  22, 
was  attended  by  over  200.  Licenses  to 
preach  were  granted  to  Lee  Albert,  Carlos 
Demarest,  John  Gooding,  Earl  Hess,  and 
Nova  Persell.  The  Rev.  A.  Sterling  Ward, 
district  superintendent,  was  in  charge  of 
the  program,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick 
Lawson  was  pastor-host.  The  Rev.  Don- 
ald W.  Cook  delivered  the  conference 
sermon. 

•  Prairie  View,  on  the  Hamilton  Circuit, 
plans  to  construct  a  large  additional  room. 
All  but  $400  of  the  $2,600  needed  is  on 
hand.    Much  of  the  labor  will  be  donated. 

KIRKSVILLE  DIST. 


Packs  Up  Tent 


•  Browning  Sunday  school  moved  into  its 
new  unit  Jan.  1.  Part  of  the  Sunday 
school  had  been  meeting  in  a  tent  the 
past  two  years  due  to  lack  of  suitable 
accommodations.  The  Rev.  Alfred  W. 
Mitchener  is  the  pastor. 

•  Mrs.  Esther  Belle  Wheeler  Imparato, 
62,  poet,  actress,  and  heir  of  a  wealthy 
Missouri  pioneer  family,  who  died  in 
New  York  City  Dec.  3,  bequeathed  her 
collection  of  jewels,  appraised  at  $50,000, 
to  the  Marceline  (Mo.)  Methodist  Church. 
Until  ten  years  ago  Mrs.   Imparato  lived 


in  Marceline.  The  gems,  according  to 
the  will,  are  to  be  impounded  for  five 
years  and  then  displayed  and  sold.  The 
Rev.  J.  Vernon  Wheeler,  pastor  at 
Marceline  said  rumors  had  come  that  the 
church  was  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
will,  but  not  until  a  press  dispatch  con- 
firmed the  fact  did  anyone  know  defi- 
nitely. 

FAYETTE  DIST. 

Stress  'Local  Church7 

•  The  district  conference  at  West  Park 
Church,  Moberly,  Jan.  24,. was  addressed 
by  Bishop  Frank,  who  spoke  on  The 
Local  Church.  "If  nothing  happens  in  the 
local  church,"  the  bishop  said,  "nothing 
will  happen  anywhere  else  in  Methodism." 

•  Recommended  for  admission  on  trial  in 
the  Annual  Conference  were:  George  W. 
Burgin,  Paul  Collins,  Russel  J.  Faubion, 
Robert  Hulse,  and  Clifford  Love.  J.  Fred 
Stillwell  was  recommended  for  readmis- 
sion. 

•  Carrollton's  Men's  Club  Lord's  Acre 
project  last  year  brought  in  $1,000. 
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Miss  Anne  Robinson  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Methodist  Information 
office  for  the  Washington  Area.  Miss 
Robinson  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Boyce  Robinson  of  Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

Miss  Burnetta  Armstrong  of  2114 
Woodland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  was  one 
of  83  missionaries  to  be  commissioned  in 
January  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  Miss 
Armstrong  will  serve  in  Liberia,  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Arnold  Prater  of  Belton  at- 
tended the  National  Conference  on  Spir- 
itual Rebirth  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  Jan.  8-11. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Shadwick,  who  retired 
from  the  pastorate  of  Bell  City  Church, 
and  Mrs.  Shadwick,  will  live  in  Arcadia, 
and  not  Florida,  as  previously  stated. 

Southwest  Missouri  Conference  WSCS 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Springfield,  April  24-26,  accord- 
ing to  the  Conference  president,  Mrs. 
Dewey  H.   Jones. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Talley,  93,  a  member 
of  St.  Louis  Conference,  died  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Dec.  31.  A  daughter  and 
two  sons  survive. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Andrew  Byrd,  63, 
pastor  of  Niangua-Ward  Chapel  Charge, 
died  in  December  following  a  heart 
attack. 

Miss  Hazel  Rippey,  missionary  to 
Japan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
an's Division,  is  at  home,  Helena,  Mo., 
on  furlough. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilson  Crichlow,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions,  St. 
Louis,  has  transferred  to  the  Chicago 
headquarters. 

Together/February  1957" 
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RUBBER    SCRUBBER 

the  SCOURING  PAD  of  1000  uses! 

If  you  hate  scouring,  you'll  love  the  new 
Rubber  Scrubber.  Ideal  for  benevolent  and 
fraternal  saleil  Repeat  sales  GUARANTEED! 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  your 
FREE     SAMPLE 

RUBBER  SCRUBBER  Corp.   (Dept.  T) 
WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


A  IPOSKARO 


CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  A 
FINE  BUSINESS!     _ 


:ash  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT! 
let  in  highly  profitable,  repeat-order  shoe 
ualness!  ^'H  amazinu  line  of  Air- 
'ushion  Inncisoh'  comfort  shoes  to 
riends,  neighbors,  fellow  workers. 
ire.N-;.  sport,  wink,  safety  shoes  for 
■  n,  women.  .Never  sold  in  stores. 
lust  2  orders  a  day — in  spare  time 
-brings  in  .*1US  KXTItA  iiu'ome  a 
lonth!  No  investment.  Semi  curd  TO- 
►AY  lor  FHKK  SELLING  Ol'TFlT! 
IAS0N  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  652 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 


PEWS.PULPIT*  CHANCEL 

FURNITURE 

j  write  for  Free  catalog 

¥    AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPt  2  SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


REE  EASTER  CATALOG 

ACRED  MUSIOPLAYS-HELPERS 
>AGEANTS'CANTATAS' BOOKS; 

Write  for  free  Copy 
RODEHEAVER  HALL-MACK  CO. 
SO  NINTH    ST.,    WINONA    LAKE,    IND. 


raise  EASY  MONEY 


Famous  Smiling   Scot  Dish   Cloths  sell  on  sight.   Big 
profits.  Repeat  sales.  Send  10c  for  sample  of  ISc  cloth, 
or  send  post  card  for  information  on  300  amazing,  fast- 
selling   articles.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
,      ...  r      m.    -  ...      1266  Goodale  Blvd. 

Smiling  Scot  Dept.  da-i     Columbus  8,  Ohio 


TILT0N   SCHOOL  fcgft  tfff  h. 

,  Thorough  college  preparation  for  boys,  grades  7-12. 
Established  In  1845  by  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  First  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
character  and  the  development  of  Christian  leader- 
vhip.  Small  classes,  understanding  masters,  stimulat- 
ing instruction.  Large  gym.  Extensive  sports  pro- 
i.itii  including  skiing,  skating,  mountain  climbing. 
OUtlng  club,  Glee  Club,  Debating,  Dramatics.  Moderate 
'tuition.    Early   application    advised.    Catalog. 

|.  ROLLAND  CROMPTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  I,  Tilton  School,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 


GOWNS 


CHOIR  -  PULPIT 

STOLES  -  HANGINGS 


HE  C.  E.  WARD  CO 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


ORDERING  STAMPS  OR  CARDS? 

■OQKTITICIt  accepts  advertisements  only  from 
reliable  dealers.  If  the  advertisement  mentions 
the  wuril   ";ipin(iv;il"  nr   ";i  iipnivals."   the  dealer 

intends  to  send  a  selection  of  merchandise 
Blown   as   "approvals"    In  addition   i<>  any   free 

Itrms  nr-  ones  you  have  paid  for  111  advance.  II 
>nii  keep  any  of  the  "approval"  Items,  you  must 
Inn*  for  them  and  return  the  ones  you  do  not 
wish  to  buy.  if  you  do  not  Intend  to  buy  any 
hi  the  "approval"  Items,  return  them  promptly, 
beinn  sure  .mum-  name  and  address  are  clearly 
written  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
"iii    In  which   vein   return  the  merchandise. 


Jews,  is  being  celebrated  from  Feb.  17 
to  24.  Its  theme:  "That  people  shall 
live  as  one  family  of  man." 

President  Eisenhower  is  honorary 
chairman  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
The  Cleveland  Press,  is  national  chair- 
man. Co-chairmen  are  the  Rev.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman,  pastor,  Christ  Church, 
Methodist,  New  York  City;  Msgr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Murray,  Sacred  Heart  Rectory, 
Roslindale,  Mass.,  and  Rabbi  Abba 
Hillel  Silver,  of  the  Temple  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Brotherhood  Week  now  is  celebrated 
in  Canada  and  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 

MORALS    FOR    MOVIES 

New  Code  of  Ethics 

The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  has  revised  its  sell-regulatory 
morals  code  for  the  first  time  since 
the  code  was  adopted  in  1930. 

The  new  provisions  ease  up  on  most 
former  bans  but  still  adhere  to  the 
idea  of  high  moral  standards,  Eric  John- 
ston, MPAA  president,  says. 


News  Digest  .  .  . 

A  MOTION  PICTURE  document- 
ing the  development  of  a  leadership- 
training  program  in  a  local  church  was 
filmed  at  the  Ionia  (Mich.)  Methodist 
Church.  The  movie,  //  Happened  in 
Ionia,  is  being  produced  by  the  General 
Board  of  Education. 

BRITAIN'S  NEW  prime  minister, 
Harold  Macmillan,  has  a  dash  of  Meth- 
odism in  his  background.  During  his 
fall  tour  of  the  United  States,  he  visited 
the  Methodist  church  in  Spencer,  Ind., 
where  his  mother  sang  in  the  choir  as  a 
teen-ager. 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  EXTRA 
COPIES  of  the  January-February  Hun- 
garian edition  of  The  U pper  Room,  de- 
votional guide  published  by  the  Meth- 
odist General  Board  of  Evangelism, 
have  been  printed  for  Hungarian  refu- 
gees in  Austria,  the  U.S.,  and  Canada. 

TAIWAN-Hong  Kong  Provisional 
Annual  Conference  now  is  the  newest 
unit  in  the  world-wide  Methodist 
Church.  It  was  formed  last  December 
after  authorization  by  the  1956  General 
Conference. 

METHODIST  EDUCATOR  Chan- 
cellor William  P.  Tollcy  of  Syracuse 
University  has  awarded  President 
Eisenhower  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Memorial  Institute  gold  medal 
lor  his  "outstanding  contribution  to 
betterment  of  race  relations  and  human 
welfare"  in  1956. 

TWO  HUNDRED  BIBLES  have 
been   placed  on  Trans  World  Airlines 


Your  Standard  of  Excellence  since  1912 
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CHOIR  ROBES 

Your  choir  will  look  its  best,  sing  its 
best,  in  our  robes  of  colorful  and  long- 
wearing  fabrics,  custom-tailored  for  the 
perfect  fit. 

PULPIT  R08ES  -  made  the  quality  way  to 
keep  their  "Sunday"  look  for  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  F-2 


BENTLEY  %  SIMON  ■ 

7  West  36  St.,        New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Your    Group    Can    Raise 
*50.  in    one    afternoon 


.  .  .  and  here's  how  — 

Just  have  20  members  get  together  for  an 
afternoon  and  have  each  member  sell  only  5 
boxes  of  Holiday  Greeting  Cards.  It's  easy — 
lovely  21-card  boxes  sell  on  sight  for  $1.00 
each.  Thousands  of  organizations  have  proved 
this  plan  will  work.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  this  unique  Gcoup  Fund  Raising 
Plan  and  samples  on  approval —  no  obligation 
to  buy. 


6  WEEKS  CREDIT 
NO  INVESTMENT 
NO  RISK 


tympana. 


Dept.  H22-2F 
Bedford,  Virginia 


CLEANS  WALLS™ 


Amazing  invention 
«/y/\  \  \  \  I  / /  S"    DRY  roll  wallcleaner.  No 
^fCAvVU///       <>^  rues^.    No  muss.   Simply 
:  glide  over  walls.  Removes 
» :  dirt  like  magic  from  Wall- 
j  paper.  Painted  Walls,  Ceil- 
ings, Window  Shade*.  Leaves 
J  beautiful  lustrous  finish. Take 
|  order*.    Earn  money! 

SAMPLES  for  TRIAL 

i  ut  at  once  to  all  who 

M    Hiirrv-just  n  [>o:,l<'Brd  will 
SKN1)  NO  MONEV-Ju«(|/ournam». 

KRISTEE  CO.,  Dept.  2303  ,  Akron  8,  Ohio 


Profits  are  large.  You'll  find  the 
famous  "Sunshine  Line"  cards  sell 
themselves.  They  are  America's  fa- 
vorite religious  cards.  The  great 
religious  awakening  is  creating  a 
new  demand  for  Scripture-text 
greetings.  Send  coupon  today  for 
sample   kit  on  the  "Sunshine   Line." 


SAMPLE    KIT 

ON  APPROVAL 


TRIUMPHANT    ART    PUBLISHERS,    Dept.    ME    9 
Anderson,    Ind.   or   San   Jose,    Calif. 

Address 
City 


Zone  State 

Z\  Please  send  literature  ONLY 


•bruory  7957\TogctrtCr 
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J.e£b  Qet  Aa^ixzli^ded 


Arthur  Gordon 


1  ODAY  there  are  two  million  Ameri- 
can Girl  Scouts.  On  page  26,  Arthur 
Gordon  tells  the  story  of  My  Aunt  Daisy, 
the  Georgia  woman  who  founded  this 
great  movement.  Gordon,  also  a  Georgian, 
is  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar  and  magazine 
editor  who  turned  free-lance  writer  nine 
years  ago.  His  novel,  Reprisal,  was  a  Lit- 
erary Guild  selection  in  1950.  He  spoofs 
his  labors:  "I  work  about  three  hours  a 
day,  from  9  to  12,  and  then  put  on  such  a 
show  of  exhaustion  that  everyone  is  con- 
vinced it's  real,  including  myself."  Whom 
does  he  mean  by  everyone?  Why,  his 
wife  and  four  daughters — all  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Girl  Scout  enthusiasts,  of  course. 


With  Brotherhood  Week  (Feb.  17-24)  upon  us,  the  tender 
story  of  My  Little  Boy  Grows  Up,  page  16,  takes  on  special 
significance.  This  unpretentious  work  of  Carl  Ewald  first  ap- 
peared in  his  native  Denmark  shordy  after  the  turn  of  the 
century — but  the  point  it  makes  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was 
50-odd  years  ago.  Ewald,  son  of  one  author  and  father  of  an- 
other, died  in  1908,  his  works  largely  unknown  outside  his 
native  land.  Both  his  father  and  his  son  were  more  famous. 

• 

Wife,  mother  of  two  teen-age  children,  lecturer,  writer,  pas- 
tor of  the  Union  Parish  in  Groton,  Mass.  That's  the  Rev. 
Margaret  Blair  Johnstone,  who  gives  you  a  new  slant  on 
a  universal  problem  in  Where  Real  Charity  Begins,  page  43. 
Mrs.  Johnstone  writes  extensively  on  family  problems  for 
national  magazines.  And  she  has  counseled  thousands  who 
have  written  her  for  guidance  after  reading  her  articles. 

• 

Jim  Scott,  who  tells  about  Samaritans  of  the  Snowy  Slopes 
on  page  19,  is  an  outstanding  sports  authority — and  a  prolific 
writer  in  many  fields.  Sports  editor  of  The  Berkeley  Gazette 
in  California,  he  also  is  associate  editor  of  Fortnight  magazine, 
writes  a  weekly  sports  column  for  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

For  the  small  fry  in  the  family,  here  are  the  answers  to  the 
"Happy  Birthday"  puzzle,  page  51:  Lindbergh,  Edison,  Lin- 
coln, Washington,  and  Buffalo  Bill. 

OUR  CAMERA  CLIQUE 

Leon  V.  Kofod,  who  photographed  the  Congo  Leprosy 
Colony  (opposite  page),  is  a  globe-trotting  minister-photog- 
rapher who  lives  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has  traveled  in  nearly 
75  countries.  .  .  Here  are  photo  credits  for  the  month — and  lens 
data  on  some  of  the  pictures: 

K  redits    are    separated   from   left    to   riyht    by    comma:   top   to   bottom    by 
dashes.)    Bot..    bottom;    cen.,    center;    exc,    except;    If.,    left;    rt.,    right. 

1 — Leo  Aarons  •  2 — Harris  and  Ewing  •  9 — Bettmann  Archive  •  10 — Studio  Phebus 
•  12 — Loomis  Studios  •  13 — If.,  J.  F.  Knox  •  14 — Los  Angeles  Rams — Ricardo  Studios  •  15 
—U.S.  Navy — Frank  Cowan.  Seventeen  •  19-20— Ernie  Shickler  •  22-25 — Robert  F.  McCul- 
lough  (Leica,  natural  light  and  bounce  Strob,  Tri-X-Ilford  HPS  film,  with  forced  develop- 
ment) •  26-27 — National  Girl  Scout  News  Bureau  •  31 — top  to  bot.,  (1)  Methodist  Prints 
(3)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (.5)  Ezra  Cox,  Board  of  Missions  (6)  Religious  News  Sen  ire 
(7)  Church  Extension  •  32 — Milton  Snow,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  •  32  &  33 — Archie 
Lieberman,  Hack  Star  •  33 — Milton  Snow,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  •  34 — Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution  •  35-38 — Jack  Stager,  Globe  Photos  • 
39 — it.,  Mike  Roberts  •  4() — Josef  Muench,  Woodbridge  Metcalf  •  41 — Woodbridge  Mct- 
calf,  Josef  Muench  •  42-  -liapho-Guillumette — Mike  Roberts  •  43 — Jack  Manning,  courtesy 
of  Woman's  Home  Companion  •  49 — Louisiana  State  University  •  61 — Charles  W.  Keysor 
(  Rolleifiex,  light  from  lank  and  room  lamp,  Tri-X  film.  F4  at  1/5  sec.)  •  6.5 — Religious  News 
Sen  ice  •  67 — Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  •  74— -Brandt  and  Brandt  •  75 — Leon  V.  Kofod 
(Exakta,  natural  light,  Kodachrorne)  •  76 — Robert  F.  McCullough  (Rolleiflex,  multiple 
Hash,  Anscochrome) 
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flights  between  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles. Passenger  reaction  is  described  as 
"very  favorable." 

SEVEN  YOUTHS  who  admitted 
bombing  a  Skokie,  111.,  synagogue  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  year  of  church  at- 
tendance. An  eighth,  who  balked,  was 
directed  to  attend  weekly  sessions  of 
traffic  court.  Penalties  were  issued  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

THE  CLEVELAND  Indians'  star 
first  baseman,  Victor  (Vic)  Wertz,  was 
featured  speaker  at  a  father-son  ban- 
quet in  First  Methodist  Church,  War- 
ren, Ohio. 

DREW     UNIVERSITY,     Madison, 
N.J.,   students   have   raised   more  than 
for  Hungarian  relief. 


UNITED  NATIONS  MEDITA- 
TION room,  New  York,  was  enlarged 
and  remodeled  with  help  from  the  U.S. 
laymen's  movement 

THE  CHRISTIAN  BUSINESS- 
MEN'S Committee  of  Miami  wants 
Bible  reading  and  religious  education 
in  Dade  County  public  schools.  Mem- 
bers fear  America  is  pushing  God  out 
of  its  life  and  is  heading  the  way  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

EACH  FAMILY  of  Hillcrest  Meth- 
odist congregation,  Bloomington,  Minn., 
has  received  a  key  to  the  front  door  of 
the  church's  new  $100,000  building, 
officially  opened  by  Bishop  D.  Stanley 
Coors  of  St.  Paul. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MINN.,  Methodist 
Men  sold  containers  of  ground  grit  to 
motorists  in  slippery  weather.  With 
each  box  came  this  verse: 

A  handful  of  grit 

Will  stop  that  slip; 

Instead  of  a  swear 

Drive  on   with   a  prayer. 

MALE  QUARTETS  are  tuning  up 
for  the  July  National  Conference  of 
Methodist  Men  at  Purdue  University, 
where  each  of  American  Methodism's 
37  episcopal  areas  will  be  represented 
by  a  singing  foursome.  The  quartets 
will  combine  to  form  a  mammoth 
chorus  for  general  sessions. 

LEPROSY: 

Medical  Breakthrough? 

Leprosy  (Hansen's  disease),  a  con- 
cern of  churches  and  missionaries  for 
centuries,  is  being  fought  with  a  new 
medical  weapon — BCG  vaccine,  long- 
used  to  produce  immunity  against 
tuberculosis.  It  is  the  latest  of  numer- 
ous drugs  and  surgical  techniques  tried 
in  recent  years. 

In  mission  hospitals  of  India,  Africa, 
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and  Japan,  doctors  are  isolating  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  leprosy  and 
are  vaccinating  them  with  BCG  to 
build  up  immunity.  And  in  labora- 
tories, scientists  are  experimenting  with 
BCG  combined  with  other  medicines. 
I  land  surgery  and  rehabilitation  of 
limbs  deformed  by  leprosy  have  made 
major  advances  in  recent  years — largely 
through  the  pioneering  work  of  a 
young  medical  missionary  from  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Paul  Brand.  He  established 
"The  Place  of  New  Life,"  a  model  leper 
village,  in  India.  Here  patients  learn 
how  to  become  self-supporting  and 
protect  their  hands  from  further  injury. 
(Dr.  Brand's  surgery  restores  hand 
movement,  but  it  cannot  bring  back 
the  sense  of  touch  which  leprosy  de- 
stroys.) 

Actually  leprosy  is  not  highly  conta- 
gious. About  95  per  cent  of  all  adults 
are  thought  to  be  naturally  immune  to 
it.  At  the  National  Leprosarium  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Carville, 
La.,  not  a  single  staff  member  has  ever 
contracted  the  disease. 

Young  children  seem  to  be  most  sus- 
ceptible to  Hansen's  disease.  They 
get  it,  doctors  believe,  after  prolonged 
contact  with  an  active  case.  Symptoms 
do  not  usually  show  up  until  later  life, 
however. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Cochrane,  a  leading 
authority  on  the  disease  and  the  man 
whose  experiments  made  sulfone 
widely  acceptable,  warns  that  depend- 
ence on  drugs  can  lead  to  neglect  of 
leprosy's  basic  problem:  prevention,  de- 
tection, and  treatment  of  early  cases. 

Successful  experiments  in  facial  plas- 
tic surgery  are  now  being  carried  out. 
Other  drugs  are  being  tested  in  the 
hope  a  new  one  will  be  discovered 
which  will  work  more  rapidly  than 
sulfone. 

Scientists  are  still  trying  to  grow  lep- 
rosy bacteria  in  the  laboratory.  But 
research  is  hampered  because  no  one 
has  been  able  to  produce  the  organism 
in  cultures  or  in  animals. 

Ever  since  history  began,  leprosy  has 
been  one  of  mankind's  terrors.  Its  vic- 
tims have  been  ostracized — known  as 
"living  dead  men."  Even  today,  most 
of  the  world's  10  million  lepers  are 
doomed  to  live  and  die  in  complete  iso- 
lation. The  public  stigma  is  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  Bible  days  when 
lepers  were  greeted  by  the  cry  "Un- 
clean!" Lepers  cured  by  the  new  drugs 
are  not  usually  welcomed  back  into 
society. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems to  overcome,  according  to  medical 
nun  and  missionaries.  For  unless  the 
ex-leper  can  resume  his  life  outside  ;i 
colony,  the  medical  rehabilitation  pic- 
tured on  this  page  cannot  be  complete. 
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Every  day  hundreds  of  lepers  are  treated  with  new  drugs  in  Oicha  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Word  of  the  "magic"  medicine  brings  them  from  villages,  plains  and 
jungles.  American  Leprosy  Missions,  an  interdenominational  organization  in  which 
Methodists  participate,  helps  some  160  similar  hospitals  and  clinics  in  32  countries. 


A  skillful  surgeon,  using  methods  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Paul  Brand,  reconstructs 
the  twisted  hand  of  a  young  Indian  leper. 
The  operation  ta\es  about  90  minutes. 


Soon  this  sleeping  boy  will  be  able  to 
use  his  deformed  hand  again.  He  will 
learn  a  trade  and  earn  a  living,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Brand,  young  missionary  surgeon. 


The  sulfone  drug,  which  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  is  administered 
orally  and  by  injection  at  the  Nyan^anda  Leprosy  Colony  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Stud- 
ies show  no  serious  relapse  in  252  cases.   Only  15  patients  suffered  slight  setbacks. 


Is  it   in   your  school   and   public   libraries? 


TOGETHER 


"Our  youngsters  scramble  jor  Together,"  writes  Irven  Herther,  superintendent 
of  the  high  school  at  Garden  City,  S.  D.  "Everyone  finds  something  to  interest 
him  or  her  in  each  issue." 

That's  typical  of  comment  being  received  from,  teachers  and  librarians.  And 
it's  surprising — because  the  first  issue  of  Together  came  out  last  October,  you'll 
remember.  How  do  school  and  public  libraries  know  about  Together?  Why  are 
so  many  receiving  it?  The  answer  is  that  generous  Methodists,  interested  in 
providing  youth  with  good  literature,  are  subscribing. 

If  you  are  like-minded  and  would  go  and  do  likewise,  it's  easy.  For  just  $3, 
you  can  put  12  issues  of  Together  in  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  barbershops, 
doctors'  offices,  or  you  name  it.  If  yours  is  already  a  Together  All-Family  church, 
ask  your  pastor  to  include  your  gift  subscriptions  at  the  special  $2-a-year  rate. 
Just  send  payment  and  instructions  to: 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 


740  NORTH  RUSH  ST. 


CHICAGO  11,  ILL. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHURCH  THE  BEAUTY  IT  DESERVES  .  .  . 


eefern  SCARVES 


The  chancel  is  an  important  focal  point.  Give 
it  a  deserving  touch  of  beauty  and  color  with 
a  new  scarf  for  the  pulpit.  These  scarves  are 
18x36  inches,  for  bookrests  from  18  to  24  inches 
wide  and  15  to  18  inches  deep.  They  are  finished 
with  a  3-inch  gold  "chainette  fringe."  The  designs 
are  embroidered  in  silk  thread,  dyed  gold  to  match 
the  fringe.  The  available  materials  are  Bemberg 
Rayon,  Royal  Faille  and  16  oz.  Wool  Felt.  The 
Rayon  Damask  is  fine  grade  100%  rayon,  woven  in 
a  Normandy  design.  The  Faille  is  the  finest  grade 
six-ply  rayon  interwoven  with  long-fibered  cotton. 
The  Felt  is  the  heaviest  grade  made.  Bemberg 
Rayon  and  Royal  Faille  covers  are  lined  and  inter- 
lined; Felt  covers  are  lined.  Six  colors  and  three 
symbols  available.  Symbols  may  be  on  any  fabric 
and  color.  Colors  are  black,  white,  purple,  red, 
green.  Maroon  available  only  in  Felt  and  Faille. 
Order  by  number.  Specify  material  and  color.  Post- 
age extra;  shpg.  wt.,  Ravon  1  lb.,  9  ozs.;  Faille,  1 
lb.,  11  ozs.,  Felt,  1  lb.,  7  ozs. 


Ravon  Faille         Felt 

XX-PS-1.   No  Embroiderv  $25.00  $18.00   $   9.00 

XX-PS-2.  IHS  Svmbol       $38.00  $31.00   $22.00 

XX-PS-3.   Latin   Cross       $30.00  $23.00    $21.00 

XX-PS-4.  Cross  &  Crown  $38.00  $31.00   $22.00 

For  scarves  over  36",  add  per  inch  and  give  depth 
of  drop.  Add  per  inch  45  <  30  <        25  < 

9    Memorial  may  be  embroidered  on  lining.  Up 
to  30  letters.  $3.00.  Over  30.  10c  per  letter  extra. 


XX-PS-1.  No  Embroidery.  Avail- 
able  in   Rayon,   Faille,   Felt. 


XX-PS-2.    IHS    Symbol.    Maroon 
Felt;  Also  in  Faille. 


XX-PS-2.    IHS    Symbol;    Purple 
In   Rayon,  Faille,  Felt. 


XX-PS-4.     Cross     and     Crown 
Green.    In   Rayon,   Faille,   Felt. 


Ill,  J 

Green  Rayon 
Greek  Cross 


Black  Rayon 
Latin  Cross 


Otheh  church  paraments  are  available  in  matching  colors,  materials,  and  designs. 
Write  to  the  House  serving  you  for  complete  information  on  all  the  matching 
pieces.  You'll  receive  information  on  the  Pulpit  Bible  Bookmarks  ( illustrated  at 
left)  which  are  made  to  match  and  be  used  with  the  Pulpit  Scarves  above.  You'll  also 
receive  information  on  Communion  Table  Runners,  available  in  the  same  fine  materials, 
rich  liturgical  colors  and  three  designs,  and  on  Altar  Covers  with  five  symbols  and  the 
same  materials  and  colors.  We  guarantee  the  quality  and  workmanship  of  all  these  para- 
ments! Order  your  set  soon. 

Add  state  sales  tax   if  necessary — none  on   interstate  orders 

rrfie  'Methodic  'Publishing  J-foust-j 


Please  order  from  House  serving  you 


Baltimore  3 
Nashville  2 


•     Chicago  11 
New  York    1 1 


•     Cincinnati  2 
Pittsburgh  30  • 


•      Dallas  1 
Portland  5  • 


•      Detroit  1 
Richmond    16 


'      Kansas  City  6 
San   Francisco  2 


Shop  at  our  COKESBURY  BOOK  STORES  in  these  cities: 

Atlanta,  72  Broad  St.,  N    W.       •       Boston,  577  Boylston  St. 

Los  Angeles,  5244  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 
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"The  Money-Saving 

Olson  Rug  Plan 

is  just  the  thing 

for  Newlyweds.  I've 

never  seen 

lovelier  colors  or 

patterns." 


"It's  Marvelous! 

"I've  always  loved 

We  saved  over  $60 

Olson  Broadloom  Ru 

on  our  new 
living  room  carpet 

and  now  they  are 
better  than  ever. 

by  sending  in  our 

_',„  * 

The  reversible  featu 

old  rugs,  carpets 

is  wonderful.  Double 

and  clothing." 

i 

•'  J&h' 

the  life  of  the  rug.' 

Save  Up  to  V2  on  BROADLOOM  this  Easy  Wa 


As  Little  as 
*2  a  Week 


There  is  HIDDEN  TREASU 
Right  In  Your  Own  Home 

Go  on  a     TREASURE   HUNT    for  Materials:  worn  R 
Carpets,  Clothing,  Blankets,  etc.  They    are  valual 
Smart    Homemakers    Never    Let    Good    Materials 
to  Waste.    A  few   minutes  of  your  time  .   . 

.  .  Can  Save  You  $40,  $60,  $100  on  . 

luxurious,  new  Olson  Rugs  or  wall-to-wall  Carpetii 


IT'S  ALL  SO  EASY— LIKE  MAGIC  — Why  not  write  today 
r      for  the  big,  beautiful,  Free  Olson  Rug  and  Carpet  Catalog 
and  Decorating  Guide  in  actual  colors  that  tells  how  .  .  . 


©  ORC. 

When  Guests 

arrive,  you  will  b 

mighty  proud  of  your 

Home  and  your 

beautiful  new  Olson 

Rugs 


Picture  this  warm 
Grey  Broadloom 
your  living   room 


All  tin-  new  colors: 

Grey,  Beige,  Nutria, 

Cinnamon  Taupe,  Grey 

Green,    Hunter   Green, 

Rod,  Burgundy,  Blue,  Rose, 

rurquoise,  Gold,  Raisin 


No  Other  Rugs  or  Carpeting 
OFFER   SO  MUCH   for  SO   LITTLE! 

It  stands  to  reason  that  where  you  furnish  so  much  of  the  material,  you  get 
a  better  rug  for  far  less  money.  There  is  33  to  50  per  cent  more  material  in 
an  Olson  Rug  than  most  one-sided  rugs  anywhere  near  the  price.  For  ex- 
am* '  "t.  Olson  Rug  weighs  77  lbs.,  not  50  or  55.  Why  pay  for 
vhen  you  have  so  much  material  of  your  own — more  than 
"OLSON  RUG  MAGIC"  save  you  up  to  Vi. 


The  Valuable  Material  in  your  Old 
Rugs,  Carpets,  Clothing,  etc.,  is  scien- 
tifically reclaimed  like  new,  sterilized, 
shredded,  merged,  piekered,  bleached, 
blended  with  choice  New  Carpet  Wools, 
then  redyed  with  the  finest  dyes,  respun 
into  yarn,  and  woven  In  a  Week  into 
luxurious,  new,  deeper-textured  Olson 
Reversible  Broadloom  Rugs  or  wall-to- 
wall  Carpeting — lovely  enough 
for  even  the  finest  homes. 


Choice  of  44  up-to-date  cole 
terns  regardless  of  the  colors 
materials;  any  size,  seamless 
18  ft.  wide,  any  length. 


Solid  Colors 
Tweed  Blends 
Tone  on  Tone 


Embossed  Effects 
Early  American      Fl 
Oriental  Patterns    O 


Factory-to-You.  We  pay  if 

or  Freight  on  your  materials  fin 
state.  We  Guarantee  to  please  r 
for  your  material.  Over  3  milln 
tomers.  Our  83rd  Year. 


T  r\     m.   kl  i  MAIL   COUPON    OR    POSCA 

Tear  Out  Now  I    To  any  address  be.v 


REE  Catalog,  Decorating  Guie 


N  RUGS 


and  Wall -to- Wall 
CARPETING 


EVEN  IF  YOU  HAVE  NO 
01D  MATERIAL  TO  SEND— 

.  .  .  write  for  the  NEW 
Olson  Rug  Hook  with  model 
rooms — in  full  color.  Olson 
Reversible  Rugs  are  so 
beautiful  and  durable  that 
many  with  no  materials 
BUY  OLSON  BROADLOOM 
OUTRIGHT  at  Factory  Prices. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
City.  .  .  . 


.State. 


OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Dept.  F-3 

CHICAGO  41,  ILL.  I  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y.  |  SAN  FRANCI0  I 
2800  N.  Pulaski  15  W.  34th  Street  209  Post  St  if 


